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BARCAROLES. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 








a 
OvER the lapsing lagune all the day 
Urging my gondola with oar-strokes light, 
Always beside one shadowy waterway 
I pause and peer, with eager, jealous sight, 
Toward the piazza where Pepita stands 
Wooing the hungry pigeons from their flight. 


Dark the canal; but she shines like the sun, 
With yellow hair and dreaming, wine-brown 


eyes. 
Thick crowd the doves for food. She gives me 
none. 
She sees and will not see. Vain are my 
sighs. 


One slow, reluctant stroke. Aba! she turns, 


Gestures and smiles, with coy and feigned 


surprise. 


Shifting and baffling is our Lido track, 
Blind and bewilderivg all the currents flow. 
Me they perplex not. In the midnight black 
I hold my way secure and fearless row. 
But ah! what chart have I to her, my sea, 
Whose fair, mysterious depths I long to 
know ? 


Subtle as sad mirage ; true and untrue 
She seems, and, pressing ever on in vain, 
I yearn across the mocking, tempting blue. 
Never she draws more near, never I gain 
A furlong’s space toward where she sits and 
smiles ; 
Smiles and cares nothing for my love and 
pain. 


How shall I win her? What may strong arm 
do 
Against such gentle distance? I can say 
No more than this, that when she stands to woo 
The doves beside the shadowy waterway, 
And when I look and long, sometimes—she 
smiles ! 
Perhaps she will do more than smile one day ! 





II, 


Light and darkness, brown and fair,‘ 
Ha! they think I do not see, 
I behind them, swiftly rowing. 
Rowing? Yes, but eyes are free, 
Eyes and fancies, 


Now what fire in looks and glances j 
And the dark head bends, grown bolder 
Ringlets mingle—silence—broken 
(All unconscious of beholder) 
By a kiss! 


What could lovers ask or miss 
In such moonlight, such June weather, | 
But a boat like this (me rowing !) 
And forever and together 
To be floating ? 


Ah! if she and I such boating 
Might but share one day, some fellow 
With strong arms behind, Pasquale, 
Or Luigi, with gay awning, 
(She likes yellow !) 


She—I mean Pepita—mellow 
Moonlight on the waves, no otber 
To break silence or catch whispers, 
All the love which now I smother 
Told and spoken. 


Listened to, a kiss for token. 
How, my Signor? What! so soon 
Homeward bound? We, born of Venice, 
Live by night and nap by noon. 
If ‘twere me, bow, 


With my brown-eyed girl, this prow 
Would not turn for hours still ; 
But the Signor bids, commandi / 
T am here to do his will, 
He is master. 


Glide we on; 80, faster, faster. 
Now the two are safely landed. 
Buono mano, grazie, 8'guor, 
They who love are open-handed. 
Now Pepita! 
Im. 
yh TORCELLO. 


She has said “yes,” and the world is a-smile. 
There she sits as she sat in my dream; 
There she sits, and the blue waves gleam, 

And the current bears us along the while | 

For happy mile after happy mile, 

A fairy boat on a fairy stream. 


The Angelus bells swing to and fro, 
And the sunset lingers to hear their swell, 
For the sunset loves such music well. 

A big bright moon is hovering low, 

Where the edge of the sky is all a-glow, 
Like the middle heart of a red, red shell. 


The Lido floats like a purple flower ; 
Orange and rose are the sails at sea ; 
Silver and pink the surf-line free 

Tumbles and chimes, and the perfect hour 

Clasps us and folds us in its power, 

Folds us and holds us, my love and me. 


Can there be sadness anywhere 
In the world to-night ? Or tears or sighs 
Beneath such festal moon and skies ? 

Can there be memory or despair ? 

What is it, beloved? Why point yon there, 
With sudden dew in those dearest eyes? 


Yes ! one sad thing on the happy earth, 
Like a mourners veil in the bridal array, 
Or a sorrowful sigh in the music gay, 

A shade on the sun, in the feast a dearth, 
Drawn like a ghost across our way, 
Torcello sits and rebukes our mirth. 


She sits a widow, who sat as queen, 
Ashes on brows once crowned and bright ; 
Woe in the eyes once full of light ; 

Her sad fair roses and manifold green, 
All bitter and pallid and héavy with night, 
Are full of the shadows of things once seen. 


Let us hurry away from her face unblest, 
Row us away, for the song is done, 
The Angelus bells cease one by one, 
Pepita’s head lies on my breast ; 
But, trembling and full of a vague unreast, 
T long for the morrow and for the sun. 





THE PERILS OF GERMANY. 
BY JOSEPH P, THOMPSON, LL D. 





UNIVERSAL suffrage is not the only 
plague of Germany. The empire that arose 
out of a series of unparalleled military suc- 
cesses ig now passing through perils more 
dangerous than war, and which can hardly 
be overcome—as were France and Austria— 
by one short and vigorous campaign. 
First among these is the peril of national 
vanity. Vainglory had well-nigh proved 
the ruin of France. When her glory had 
become a mere tradition it ceased to work 
asa talisman; and Germany is now in dan- 
ger of puffing herself up with her own 
greatness, until she shall cease to nourish 
the elements by which alone true greatness 
can be maintained. This overweening 
pride is most noticeable and most obtru- 
sive in Prussia. It is surprising to find 
how small a percentage of the educated 
men of Prussia—men who are now in the 
position of teachers, officials, legislators, 
editors, leaders of society and of opinion— 
have ever been beyond the limits of. Ger- 
many, and especially how few have made 
themselves familiar, by personal inspection, 
with the civilization of England, or by pa- 
tient study with the social and political 





development of the United States. They 
have been brought up to believe that Ger- 





many possesses within herself all resources 
of learning, of philosophy, of art, of 
science, of culture—in a word, of civiliza- 
tion. To be sure, France had an ugly habit 
of overrunning Germany; of beating her 
in war; of keeping the French language at 
the front in diplomacy, in belle-lettres, and 
in polite society; of making Paris a world- 
center for science and art; of amassing na- 
tional wealth and displaying state magnifi- 
cence; and of dictating in the affairs of 
Europe. France was to Germany always a 
bugbear or a nightmare. But the war of 
1870-71 gave to Germany a victory so over- 
whelming that every interest of France, 
every name, every memory, every hope lay 
helpless at her feet. Yet, in trampling out the 
life of France, Germany inhaled the breath 
of French vanity, with its poisonous infla- 
tion, and now one no longer needs to look be- 
yond the Vosges for that Chauvinism which 
was supposed to be indigenous to France— 
a product of the first Napoleonic empire. 
The German press, the German people are 
as full of this worship of their home-idol 
as is the most devout believer in the immac- 
ulate conception of the Virgin and in the 
infallibility of the Pope. It is only just 
to say that this Chauvinism, which is so 
marked a feature of the press and of society 
in Prussia, is seldom to be found in leading 
statesmen and generals. These, indeed, 
underrated the resources of France after 
the war and were for a time disposed to 
bully their ancient rival. But they have 
already learned that France is more to be 
feared than despised, and are now as care- 
ful to avoid offense as they were at first 
eager to giveit. Still, the vanity of the press 
and the people could at any moment be 
roused to an attack on France. One often 
hears it said: ‘‘ We don’t care to go to war 
on the Eastern question. We have nothing 
to do with that. But if only we could go 
and whip France again!” In short, the at- 
titude of the average Prussian since 1870 
has been like that of Jonathan in the old 
days of Aroostock and of Fifty-four Forty, 
when he was ready to fight England at a 
moment’s notice, or to strip off his coat and 
‘‘whip all creation.” But not even the 
German army is strong enough single. 


handed to take the risks of a general Eu- 
ropean war. 


At present the worst effect of Prussian 
hauteur is waking itself manifest in the 
suspicions and jeslousies of other states of 
the empire. Prussians are accustomed to 
speak of South Germans in ‘terms of con- 
tempt, while Southerners retaliate with re- 
proach and hatred. When the South Ger- 
man longed for a united fatherland, he did 
not dream of absorption in a Northern 
monopoly; yet the Prussian’s ideal of na- 
tional unity was little else than the exten- 
sion of Prussian power and rule over the 
whole of Germany. 

Now that there is no pressing danger 
from without, to hold together the several 
states of the empire by the necessity of 
mutual aid and protection, these rankling 
jealousies and rivalries have broken out 
openly in the Confederate Council and the 
Imperial Parliament. There is a strong 
demand that the ministry, as in England, 
shall be made amenable to a vote of Parlia- 
ment. This is an attempt to break the 
almost despotic power which now centers 
in the chancellor of the empire. By the 
constitution the sovereignty of the empire 
is vested forever in the King of Prassia. 
The emperor appoints the chancellor. The 
chancellor is president and executive of the 





Confederate Council—a body which, as 
was explained in my last letter, prepares 
all measures for Parliament and confirms 
or rejects its acts. Hence, so long as the 
chancellor retains the favor of his sover- 
eign he is master of the situation and the 
virtual ruler of Germany. He devises his 
plans, obtains the sanction of the emperor, 
works them through the Bundesrath, and 
with this weight of authority sends them to 
Parliament. Of course, the vote of Parlia- 
ment is requisite to give them the charac- 
ter of law; but, though his pet measures 
should be rejected, he would feel under no 
obligation to resign, since the Parliament 
would not be arrayed against him alone, 
but against the emperor, and tbe Council, 
which represents the collective sovereignty 
of the states. A test case under Bis- 
marck’s theory of unifying all ministerial 
responsibility in the office of the chancellor 
lately arose from his rebuke of the head 
of the admiralty, General Van Stosch, for 
submitting to Parliament a reduction of 
the naval! estimates, without first obtaining 
the sanction of the chancellor. But 
there will be much grumbling in Parlia- 
ment until this omnipotent director of the 
government shall be made personally re- 
sponsible to the representatives of the 
people. 

Some one has said that ‘‘ the chronic no- 
tion of German unity is anarchy,” and cer- 
tainly individualism and particularism in 
politics are carried to s greater extent in 
Germany than in anyother country. With 
much pains and deliberation, the last Par- 
liament established a uniform judicial sys- 
tem for the empire, and created a Supreme 
Court for the nation. And now, behold! 
the other states have combined against 
Prussia, and in the Council and the Parlia- 
ment have voted to set up the Supreme 
Court at Leipsic, in Saxony, instead of 
Berlin, the imperial capital. This is very 
much as if the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States should be set up at Cincinnati or 
St. Louis, with a view to assert sectional 
equality. It is no doubt true, as Bismarck 
has said, that Prussia has more need to be 
Germanized than Germapy to be Prussian- 
ized; yet it is essential to the unity of Ger- 
many that there shall be one fixed center at 
which are planted all the co-ordinate de- 
partments of the government. If the Su- 
preme Court goes to Leipsic, the war office 
may be carried to Munich or Stuttgart, and 
we shall have the old German Empire 
over again, with its inherent tendency to 
fall asunder. 

There has been great trouble in Elsass- 
Lothringen. The unhappy Alsatians, by 
the fortune of war, were annexed to Ger- 
many, without their consent, those who 
elected to be French citizens being required 
to quit their native province. By degrees 
many of these had stolen back, and were 
not molested. But of a sudden they are 
called upon to swear allegiance toGermany, 
to renounce France, to enter the German 
army, or to go at once over the frontier. 
This may be for Germany a political and 
military necessity; but it is very hard upon 
the poor Alsatians, and the order is en- 
forced in the harsh and unfeeling manner 
of German official machinery. The depu- 
ties of the provinces have made a loud out- 
cry in Parliament, demanding either restora- 
tion to France or political autononiy. The 
latter is already, to some extent, enjoyed 
and is now to be increased; but in the 
event of a war with France Alsace-Lor- 
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“THE INDEPENDENT, 
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raine, avould-improve the first opportunity 
to rise. 

AIN eentrifugal tendencies within the 
efapire are encouraged bythe Ultramon- 
tanés and the social democrats, for their 


own ends. The perils and perplexities of | 


the labor” question I must reserve for 

another letter. Enough has been said to 

skiow that Germany is likely to go to pieces 

sqonerthah the United States, and that the 

Crown Prince may-find administration less 

smooth than it comes to President Hayes. 
BERLIN, PRUSSIA. 





THE TREASURES OF MYCENZ 
AND DR. SCHLTEMANN. 





BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 





I HAVE just returned from.an inspection 
of the Mycene, treasures recently brought 
to light by the indefatigable zeal of Dr. 
Schliemann. They were exhibited to-day 
for the last time in the National Bank of 
Greece, on a round table, with strict orders 
not to take any notes on the spot. They 
will be ultimately transferred to the new 
Museum of Athens and become generally 
accessible. In the meantime, the public 
must be contented with the imperfect 
sketches of visitors. Dr. Schliemann is 
now in England, preparing an illustrated 
work on his discoveries for publication in 
English, German, and French. 

The discoveries of Mycene were as great 
a surprise to the literary world as his dis- 
coveries of old Tlium at Hissarlik. Both 
are the result of an intense enthusiasm for 
Homeric poetry, aided by a large fortune. 

Mycene lies in the Peloponnesus, a few 
miles south of Corinth. It was once the 
famous capital of Agamemnon and rich in 
treasures of gold gathered from many 
lands, and in heroic rhymes which have in- 
spired the tragic poets of Greece, such as 
the massacre of the children of Thyestes, 
the assassination of Agamemnon by Xgis- 
theus and Clytemnestra, and the vengeance 
of Orestes. It was destroyed after tle Per- 
sian War (466 B. C.) and has been a heap of 
ruins ever since. Pausanias visited it in 
the second century of Christ. Parts of the 
Cyclopean walls, the Gate of Lions, and the 
Tomb of Atreus, commonly called the 
Tomb of Agamemnon, remain there to 
testify to its former greatness. 

A few months ago Schliemann, at his 
own expense, began to dig ina corner of 
the rocky acropolis or citadel, which is stil 
guarded by two huge but headless lions, 
and found, to his utmost delight, what he 
believes to be the five graves of Agamem- 
non and his fellow-victims, slain at the 
feast, together with a vast amount of 
golden treasures, which gave the city the 
name of the ‘‘ Golden Mykene.” 

The most remarkable of the antiquities 
now brought to Athens and shown to-day 
ate golden’ masks which covered the faces 
of the Homeric heroes, four heavy gold 
rings with mythological. figures, several 
golden and two (blackened) silver cups, 
* shields and swords, and a large number of 
gold buttons and other ornaments. The 
skeleton of a human leg was also exhibited. 
Besides these were found copper vessels, 
articles of precious stones, alabaster cups, 
Egyptian porcelain, and two pairs of scales. 
The age of these articles cannot be accu- 
rately fixed, for they have no inscriptions 
whatever; but they evidently betray an 
early period of art. Every object is beaten 
out of asingle plate of metal, or riveted 
by mails—not soldered. In ornamental 
works gold and silver was exclusively 
used. In articles of war, copper. 

Mr. Newton, the superintendent of the 
British Museum, who was here recently, to 
investigate these antiquities, traces them to 
a period antecedent to the year 800 B. C., 
or to what he calls the Greco-Phenician 
period, when Greeks were brought into 
more immediate contact with Assyrian and 
Phoenician art, through the medium of the 
seafaring Phenicians.—(See his article in 
the London Times for April 20th, 1877.) 

Dr. Schliemann is the greatest antiquarian 
enthusiast of the age. He has accomplished 
by his own unaided energy and means what 
no archeological society and no government 
hasdone, In this respect General di Ces: 
nola may be compared with him. He has 
rediscovered. old Troy and Mycens, as di 


Se 


a 


Cyprus. Schliemannis also remarkable for 
combining practical business talent with bis 
zeal for antiquities. That an enthusiast for 
Homeric ‘poetry ‘should build. up two for- 
tunes is almost incredible, Yettrue, — 


tives, was present at his second wedding, 
partly from the autobiographical notice in 
Schtiemann’s ‘“Troy and \ its Remains.” 
(London: John Murray, 1875.) 

Dr. Heinrich Schliemann was born in 


1822, at Kalkhorst, in Mecklenburg- 
“Schwerin. In‘ early boyhood he heard 


from his father, a Lutheran clergyman, 
the story of the Trojan War and the ad- 
ventures of Ulysses and Agamemnon; and 
when ten years. of age he presented to him 
as a Christmas gift a badly-written Latin 
essay on this topic, which thirty-six years 
afterward was to immortalize his name. 
He grew up in poverty, and at the age of 
fourteen he was apprenticed in a ware- 
house, where he had to retail herrings, 
butter, brandy, milk, and salt, and sweep 
the shop. In lifting a heavy cask he hurt 
his chest, spit blood, and sought. occupa- 
tion asa cabin-boy in asbip at Hamburg 
bound for Venezuela; but suffered ship- 
wreck off the Island of Texel, in 1841. 

After much suffering, he found an humble 
situation in a mercantile house of Amster- 
dam, at an annual salary of 800 francs. 
He spent half of it on his studies and lived 
in a wretched garret, without a fire, shiver- 
ing with cold in winter and scorched with 
heat in summer. He first learned English, 
then French, and other modern languages. 
His self-chosen method consisted in read- 
ing a great deal aloud and in writing essays 
and committing all to memory; which, he 
says, was bad, but improved by practice. 

Friends helped him to a better position, 

which induced him to study the Russian 
language, that he might make himself more 
useful to his employers. He could find no 
teacher in all Amsterdam, and so he learned 
it alone from an old grammar, a lexicon, 
and a bad translation of Telemachus. He 
hired a poor Jew for 4 francs a week to lis- 
ten for two hours every evening to his Rus- 
sian recitations, of which the Jew did not 
understand a syllable. As the ceilings in 
the house consisted of single boards, the 
other tenants, who could hear his loud recita- 
tions, complained to the landlord and forced 
him to leave his lodgings. 
His success in learning the Russian lan- 
guage led to his being sent to St. Peters- 
burg by his principals, in 1846. Here he 
afterward established an independent 
house and made a large fortune by the in- 
digo trade, He lost it, and made a second 
fortune: in California as a broker. He 
claims to be an American citizen; but re- 
sides now in Athens, where he bought a 
fine house near the University. 

He was first married to a Russian lady 
and became the father of three children. 
He was, however, divorced from her, and 
married his present wife from Athens, a 
beautiful and accomplished lady, in full 
sympathy with his studies and tastes. He 
secured her, I am told, through a Greek 
friend (now a bishop), whom he requested 
to look out fora lady who loved Homer 
and wished to marry Schliemann. Being 
informed of the existence of such a lady 
in Athens, he came hither, and io fifteen 
days after his arrival he was married (in 
1869). She knows Homer by heart, and 
learned, for his sake, German, Italian, 
French, and English. Ske is now with 
him in England. Their daughter, an only 
child, can already repeat Homer. It is a 
pity that the poetry of the second marriage 
is spoiled by a divorce of the first. Schlie- 
mann’s religion is the worship of Homer. 
Schliemann only began to learn Greek 
after he had made a moderate fortune, fear- 
ing that that language would exercise so 
great a fascination upon him as to alienate 
him from his commercial business. He 
learned first the modern Greek, in 1856; 
and then the ancient Greek, and read the 
classics with the most lively enthusiasm. 
His favorite author was Homer, whose 
Iliad and Odyssey he read and reread till 
he knows them by heart. In 1863 he gave 
up his business, and devoted ‘himself én- 
tirely to travels and to the study of arch: 





Cesnola has dug up the hidden treasures of 


sology. He was so fortunate as to discov- 


I will give to your readers a few facts | 
from his life, which I. derived partly from. . 
an intimate friend of his in Athens, who | bé. th 
alone, besides the priest, and his next ran 





er the site and treasures ot t Ilium, 
on the hill of Hi ged b 

the siasm Of his wit, hi ra ams 

soll, between 1971 and ~a large 

amount’ of tablets and vases of terza-cotta, 

ves to 

z., jewels. of 





in his honse and \-partly in-the National 


museum for them. 

The same enthusiasm Jed him to the dis- 
covery of the remains of Mycene. He un- 
dertook the work at his own expense and 
risk-and for the benefit of the government 
of Greece, which claims all antiquities 
found in its soil. He reserved only the ex 
clusive right.of photographing the antiqui- 
ties. He intends to carry on the excava- 
tions in Mycene, and to resume those of 
Troy as soon as the state of Turkey will 
permit. 

The moral lesson of his life is the won- 
derful power of faith, even in the sphere of 
science and art. It was faith in the exist- 
ence of a new world that made Columbus 
the discoverer of America. It was faith in 
Homer that led Schliemann to discover 
Ilium and Mycene. 

ATHENS, GREECE, May 18th, 1877. 





GENUINENESS IN LITERATURE. 


BY PROF, WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 





THE one indispensable thing in literature 
is genuineness. I hardly know how other- 
wise to name the quality that I have in 
mind, I might perhaps, with some pro- 
priety, call it honesty. Honesty, however, 
is rather a trait of the author. Genuine- 
ness belongs directly to the honest author's 
work. Probably a severe analysis would 
trace every lack of perfect genuineness ina 
literary production to some depot of ab- 
solute honesty in the character of the au- 
thor. But I will not concern myself here 
with this connection of cause and effect. 
The interest in which I now write is not 
primarily an ethical, but an esthetic in- 
terest, I lay it down as a fundamental 
principle in literary criticism that nothing 
is good literature which does not faithfully 
represent the individual thought, sentiment, 
fancy, knowledge, judgment, or convic- 
tion, as the case may be, of the person that 
produces it, This correspondence between 
the mental or moral state of a writer and 
the language that he uses is what I mean 
by genuineness. And without genuineness 
literature is worthless. 

I proceed to adduce a few examples that 
may serve toillustratemy meaning. There 
are few authors, perhaps none, even among 
the best, that do not lapse now and then 
into the literary sin of insincerity. My 
readers will not, I trust, suspect me of an 
infection from the growing spirit, current 
nowadays, of disparagement as toward a 
great fame, if I draw some of my instances 
from, Tennyson,, To forestall any such sus- 
picion, to my injury, let me say that I con- 
sider Alfred Tennyson one of the most 
wholesomely and nobly honest among our 
writers, living or dead. Let us now con- 
sider the very first line of his ‘‘Lord of 
Burleigh”—a beautiful ballad, which en- 
joys a well-deserved popular reputation, 
that no criticism could seriously disturb. 
The piece opens thus: 


**In her ear he whispers gaily : 
‘If my heart by signs can tell, 
Maiden, I have watched thee daily, 
And I think thou lov’st me well.’” 


Now perhaps a due consideration of all 
the circumstances attending this certainly 
very peculiar declaration of love might 
justify it to our sense of the fitness of 
things. Nothing, however, that | can think 
of will justify the adverb ‘‘gaily.” It 
seems clearly a case of artistic capitulation, 
on the part of the poet, to the necessities of 
rhyme, I cannot imagine that Tennyson 
really conceived of the lord-lover as address- 
ing a remark of such purport to the lady of 
his love in a frolic manner. ‘‘ Gaily” does 
not, then, represent. the true thought or 
fancy of the poet. It isa note of transient 
want of perfect genuineness in the poem. 

The adjective “fainter,” in the next 
quatrain, is liable to a similar objection. 


“She replies, in accents fainter: 
._* There is none Ff love like thee’; 





He is but a landscape painter, 
And a village maiden she.” 


y Pyiously, *: fainte®” than 


yop tiene fey | 


Bank;*but he intends to found’a special | 


{June 14, 1877. 





“In cepts Sainter”than- what? Ob- 
the accents of her 
Jovers ~Byit “her lover’s accents = not 
Faint at alt: They were positivelygay,. ce 
this was the case, it foll ew that 
Tennyson did not truly conceive. of the 
Inatiden’s accents, in the comparison that 
the word “‘ fainter” implies, or else that’ he 

represented his conception untruly.. Gay” 
and: “ faint” might be @ natural antithesis, 
or.“ faint*“and. “ fainter.” But | ‘“gay” 
and ‘fatnter’4s-a contrast that. nothing 
but stress of verse could have suggested to 
the poet. It is, no doubt, another instance 
in which perfect verbal fidelity ‘to concep- 
tion—that is, absolute genuineness--failed. 

This is not intended for criticism. It is 
simply intended for. illustration. Where 
the element of insincerity is comparatively 
infinitesimal, as in these examples, while 
there is, no doubt, some just discount to 
be made from the merit of the production, 
still the truth and beauty and worth of the 
production, as a whole, may be so great 
that our total estimate of it is not appre- 
ciably affected. Where, on the contrary, 
genuineness is the exception, and the lack 
of genuineness the rule, the production thus 
qualified is destitute of any value as liter- 
ature. 

The little poem that we have already 
been considering may furnish us further 
illustration of our subject. In describing 
the grief of the bereaved husband, after the 
untimely death of his wife, Tennyson says: 

* Weeping, weeping, late and early, 
Walking up and pacing down, 
Deeply mourned the lord of Burleigh, 
Burleigh House by Standford town.” 

It was a perfectly natural gesture of grief 
for the husband to walk back and forth, or 
‘up and down” (though to represent him 
as actually ‘‘ weeping” all the time seems 
overdrawing or, rather, misdrawing the 
truth—a fault, however, of the conception, 
perhaps, more than of the expression, and 
so not exactly a failure in genuineness); 
but for the husband to adopt different 
styles of going, in his melancholy oscilla- 
tions, was not natural, nor probably did 
the poet for one moment mistakenly im- 
agine it as natural. The poet, I assume, 
was simply unfaithful to his own concep- 
tion of the action. He consented to mis- 
represent his conception for the sake of the 
meter. It would not have made a verse to 
say, as would have been most natural and 
idiomatic: ‘‘ Walking up and down,” or 
**Pacing up and down.” The alternative 
was open to him to repeat the one verb 
frequentatively, thus: ‘“‘ Walking, walking 
up and down,” or ‘‘ Pacing, pacing up 
and down,” or, on the other hand, to in- 
troduce, as was finally done, a different 
word—misrepresenting the poet’s real 
thought, and thus violating genuineness. 

Careful gleaning would gather additional 
instances in this little poem of failure on 
the part of the poet to be perfectly true to 
his own thought—in one word, to be perfect- 
ly genuene. But instances enough have 
been given to serve the purpose of this 
paper, which aims at statement and illus- 
tration of a principle, and not at criticism 
of any particular literary production. 

T open almost at random a book produced 
by a writer of a very different order from 
Tennyson—a book curiously misappre- 
ciated by most of the critics-—Dr. Farrar’s 
“Life of Christ.” Dr. Farrar (Vol. II, p. 
265) is quite needlessly guessing what 
reasons Jesus had for resorting, as was his 
habit, to Bethany from Jerusalem. One 
reason, he says, may have been that Jesus 
‘could hold gladder communion with his 
Father in Heaven under the shadow of the 
olive trees, where, far from all disturbing 
sights and sounds, he could watch the splen- 
dor of the sunset and the falling of the dew.” It 
would be doing Dr. Farrar’s intellectual 
judgment injustice, in the attempt to exer 
cise charity on behalf of his moral sense, to 
suppose that such writing as that truly repre- 
sents any sentiment, or any fancy even, that 
he actually entertained concerning the fact 
inthecase. Dr. Farrar, I venture to affirm, 
never really either thought or fancied that 
Jesus went out to Bethany influenced by the 
consideration suggested in the foregoing 
words quoted from him, In the first place, 
there is no such phenomenon to be watched 
as ‘‘the falling of the dew”; in the second 
place, if there. were such a phenomenon, it 
would be invisible, and so: incapable of be- 





ng watched; in the third place, if it were 
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Ce 
capable of being watched at all, it would 
be just as capable of being watched in the 
city as in the country; still further, if any- 
pody could watch it and did, it would not 
be Jesus; while, finally, if it were Jesus, it 
would not be Jesus during the last preg- 
nant days before his impending agony and 
passion. 

But is not this hypercritical? some one 
asks. Do we not customarily speak of the 
“falling dew”? Undoubtedly, and to such 
a way of speaking I should not dream of 
making any objection. The objection 
comes in when you begin to speak of 
«“ watching” the falling of the dew. Form- 
ing dew is properly enough, in popular 
phrase, called falling dew, for the result 
js as if the dew had fallen, rain-like, in 
drops. But the process, made matter of ob- 
servation, would, of course, conform to the 
fact, and not to the subsequent appearance; 
Ali this Dr. Farrar knows as well as we do, 
Such language, therefore, as that here re- 
marked upon is aclear note of lack of gen- 
uineness in the man’s work who uses it, 
It does not represent any real conception of 
hismind. It is spurious. 

On the page following that from which I 
have already quoted Dr. Farrar asks con- 
cerning Jesus on his way to Bethany: 






‘Can we not imagine him walking on in 
silence too deep for words [‘ silence too deep 
for words’ is an expression answering to no 
possible conception of the human mind; 
not genuine, therefore]; his disciples around 
him or following him; the gibbous moon 
beginning torise and gild the twinkling 
foliage of the olive trees with richer silve 
and moonlight and twilight blending 
each step insensibly with the garish hues of 
day, like that solemn (wilight purple of com- 
ing agony into which the noonday of his 
happier ministry had long since begun to 
fade?” 

The absence of genuineness here is so pen- 
etrating and universal that I find it difficult 
to make any particular comment. ‘‘The 
gibbous moon”!—what an expression with 
which to embellish a strain of remark in- 
tended to be tenderly and solemnly senti- 
mental! And what if this untimely ob- 
trusion of scientific exactness as to the phase 
of the moon should turn out to be accom- 
panied by any allusion to her place in the 
sky no less unfounded than the obtrusion 
was untimely? Supposing (I do not affect to 
determine the point, as I think genuineness 
required that Dr. Farrar should not) that 
two, perhaps three days before full moon 
the gibbous orb, in the latitude of Palestine, 
was already an hour or two above the hori- 
zon at the moment when Dr. Farrar, with 
too much ambition of exact realism, de- 
scribes it as ‘beginning to rise’? ‘‘The 
garish hues of day,” after sunset, while 


while the ‘‘ wadys” (this language has just 
previously occurred) are ‘‘ paling into sol- 
emn gray.” ‘‘Moonlight and _ twilight 
blending at each step insensibly with the 
garish hues of day, Uke that solemn twilight 
purple of coming agony!” Here I find 
myself in a manifold perplexity. In the 
first place, I cannot guess what it is, here 
named, that is ‘‘like the solemn twilight, 
purple of coming agony”; in the second 
place, I cannot guess what the ‘‘solemn 
twilight purple of coming agony” is, to 
which that unguessed something is “like”; 
and, in the third place, of course, I cannot 
guess how the likeness between the two 
unknown quantities or qualities is made 
out. That, however, the likeness exists I 
confess myself unable to deny. If Dr. 
Farrar means to compare the twilight 
which he describes to the close of the Sav- 
iour’s life, that might have been managed 
80 as to be perfectly intelligible. Still, two 
things less likethan a calm, cloudless Syrian 
evening, lighted by the moon, and the 
tragic darkness of Gethsemane and Calvary 
it would task any ingenuity, except a book- 
maker’s, to bring together. 

Spuriousness so far predominates in Dr. 
Farrar’s book that the total value of the 
work is small. But an illustrated edition is 
appearing. Well, I am resolved to rejoice 
that the badness of the book is not un- 
relieved. Let it sell; but let us exercise 
our duty of discrimination in knowing and 
in advertising its admixture of spuriousness. 
Let us crown the genuine books. Genuine- 


ness, at least, literature must have, or. 


literature perishes, Brethren, let us resolve 
to be honest, creating or criticising. That 


“moonlight and twilight” are mingling, 





is really what I set out in this paper to say, 
As for Dr. Farrar’s book, how it shall be 
judged, that is nothing; but genuineness is 
everything almost. Let us have genuine- 
ness. 

ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





SEA MAIDENS. 


BY MARY T. REILEY. 








ONE summer day I sailed away 
Across the bounding sea ; 

The sky was clear above my head, 
The waves were flashing free, 
And all the day was full of light, 
And fall of light the sea. 


I watched within the old sea-town 
The light upon the spire, 

Until the belfry changed into 

A belfry built of fire ; 

For underneath the belfry tall 

She sat, my Heart’s Desire. 


I sailed away, away, away, 
Across the bounding sea ; 

And soon above the water’s blue 
They came to welcome me— 
The maidens I had seen before, 
The maidens of the sea. 


Long days before, when from the shore 
I sailed away alone, 

A sea-king whispered: ‘“‘Choose for thee 
One of these maidens, fair to see, 

And then come dwell beneath the sea, 
In a wonderful palace of glamourie, 
Where the sea will ne’er make moan.” 


And I laughed aloud as I answer made 
To the sea-king’s offer fair ; 

Nay, let the maidens, undisturbed, 
Still comb their emerald hair, 

For they are cold for me to love 

And I know of ove more fair.” 


So lightly and so carelessly 

I answered the sea-maid’s sire. 
For four things go to the making 
Of my beautiful Heart’s Desire, 
And two are flowers and fragrance 
And two are frost and fire. 


Ob ! the beautiful, beautiful sea-maids, 
With their streaming emerald hair; 
Ob! the beautiful, beautiful sea-maids, 
With their features cold and fair: 

I leaned o’er the prow to watch them 
Before I was well aware. 


Their eyes were as dark as the deep sea- 
waves 

And bright as the gems that shine ; 

Their cheeks were as white as the drifting 
foam ; 

Their lips were redder than wine ; 

And the voice of their song was sweet and 
strong 

As the voice of the crested brine. 


But, as I heard it, high and higher, 
T heard the voice of my Heart’s Desire 
Singing beneath the belfry-spire. 


Beautiful, beautiful maids of the sea! 

Low and soft came their song to me, 

And in that song was glamourie. 

They lulled me into a reverie 

Ot wonderful palaces under the sea, 

Where all things splendid and sparkling be, 

And I sank into dreams, as | rocked on the 
sea. 


And still, as | watched them, low and lower, 
Until I could hear its cadence no more, 
Sounded the singing from off the shore, 
Where, underneath the belfry-spire, 

Which the setting sun had turned to fire, 
Was sitting and singing my Heart’s Desire. 


Islept and dreamed, and waking seemed 

And wandering under the sea; 

And the fairest maid of the sea-king’s home 

Was ever leading me. 

There were horrible sights of dead men’s 
bones ; 

There were horrible sounds of dying groans ; 

And the light of her beautiful features 
streamed 

On horrible monsters, that coiled and gleamed 

With slimy brightness, and writhed and 
coiled. 

While the slimy waters bubbled and boiled; 

And in the midst of the sights of the sea 

The beautiful maiden was lost to me. 


When I awoke from my dreams on the sea, 

The world looked faded and strange to me, 

And I shivered with cold as an old man 
might 

Who had been out on the waves all night ; 

I shivered as though some maid of the sea, 

With her icy breath, were near to me. 


On a cold, cold day I sailed away 
Back to my native town ; 
And I smiled.as I saw the waters blue 





Sweep over the sedges brown, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


‘having its own church edifice. 





And sighed as I saw a funeral train 
Came near me more and more ; 
And I saw the face in the fading light, 
Which the sunbeams quivered o’er. 


Under the gleaming belfry-spire, 

Which the setting sun had turned to fire; 
Solemnly chanting, a funeral choir 

Bore to her grave my Heart’s Desire. 

My hair was gray as L stood by the sea, 

My beard on the cold air floated free, 

And the whole wide world was dark to me, 
As the setting sun sank into the sea. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, TRENTON, N. J. 
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THERE were in the England of our fath- 
ers at this time something less than five 
willions of people. London was relatively 
a great city, and there were perhaps a dozen 
considerable towns besides; but the large 
majority of the population lived in a rural 
territory, which was portioned out among 
the great nobles. Besides these lords, there 
were numbers of small freeholders, and be- 
low them an indiscriminate mass of work- 
people, with, lowest down of al', the vaga- 
bonds and beggars. All England was mi- 
nutely subdivided into local parishes, each 
Education, 
so far as there was any, was confined to 
the children of the nobles and the gentry, 
and provision had to be made by law for 
the case of such of the aristocracy as could 
not read their mother-tongue. 

We may, perhaps, best acquaint our- 
selves with the condition of life in papal 
England at this time by an im»ginative 
construction, out of well-authenticated 
facts, of the experience of an average 
Englishman. The babe, born into some 
fairly comfortable home, has been pledged, 
in a sense, even before its birth, to Rome. 
Its baptism follows in due order, at the 
hands of the priest, who takes. occasion to 
exorcise the evil spirit with which it is sup- 
posed to be possessed. The law of the 
Church in force in England down to the 
Reformation required the rite of confirma- 
tion to be administered as soon as possible 
after the first seven days following bap- 
tism. Baptism was a rudimental and con- 
firmation a) conclusive transaction, both 
conveying supernatural grace. 

One of the things first likely to attract 
the attention of the child whom we are pic- 
turing would be. the cross erected where 
some two ways met, within sight of the 
cottage-door, before which beggars begged 
and funerals paused. Crosses filled the 
graveyards and capped the spires. The 
sign of the cross the priest was forever 
making, and his example was zealously 
followed by his people. The parish church 
was the focus of the life of the little ham- 
let. The building was planted east and 
west, fronting the west, so that the con- 
gregation, as they looked toward the altar, 
should face the sunrise. Entering by the 
porch, the first thing prominently to be 
seen would be a statue of the Christ, and 
next to it in prominence some representa- 
tion of the saint to whom the church was 
dedicated. The central feature would be 
the candled altar, and the amount of eccle- 
siastical furniture would be marvelous in 
our eyes. On Sundays the little lad whose 
life we are following listens to a service in 
an unknown language, and by its pompsand 
forms and ‘superstitious rites his mind is 
perpetually dragged down from all uplift- 
ing contemplations. There was no preach- 
ing, or next to none. Priests were gen- 
erally too ignorant to preach. There was 
no Bible, and no one had the right to read 
from a Bible, if there had been one. 

Does all this mummery beget any spirit- 
ual disquietude in the mind of our English 
youth? He goes to his mother for light 
and peace. She tells him that he has been 
duly baptized and confirmed; has had his 
communions, confessions, and absolutions 
regularly, three times a year, since he was 
fourteen; and, therefore, is doing well. He 
goes to the priest for guidance and com- 
fort; but finds him carousing with a lot of 
traveling monks. at the.,yillage ale-house, 
and, overhearing their disgusting talk, 
slinks home across the fields... Thus little 
by little his mind, becomes open and re- 


of the Church become more and more re- 
pugnant. ‘‘Church ales” and ‘“‘ glutton 
masses,” as the church fairs and sales of 
those days were called, especially perplex 
him, and a hundred questions spring upon 
his mind out of the mass of corruption 
which environs him. He is especially an- 
noyed by the perpetual interference of the 
Church with all the ordinary goings-on of 
life: On more than one-quarter of the 
secular days of the year it forbids all per- 
sons over twelve years of age to taste food 
until three o’clock in the afternoon; no 
marriage can be contracted except at cer- 
tain times in the year and under severe re- 
strictions; no corpse can be carried away 
from home for burial; threats of excom- 
munication are visited upon well-to-do peo- 
ple who gave signs of neglecting the Church 
in their last will and testament; men are 
even expressly forbidden to make their 
wills, except in presence of the priest. The 


one great dogma which sums up all others 


in itself is that obedience to the Church is 
religion. This means full attendance on 
all its rites—confession, absolution, ete.— 
three times a year, special devotion to 
saints and saints’ days, and, finally, pil- 
grimages and relic adoration. 

It is difficult, for more reasons than one, 
to convey to the modern mind any ade- 
quate idea of the ordinary and average 
private character of the celibates of the 
monasteries and the convents of those days 
in England. There were over three thou- 
sand monasteries and ‘‘chantries,” to say 
nothing of colleges, hospitals, and other 
places where monks and nuns abode. In 
the first year of Henry VII the morals of 
the class had become so very bad that a 
statute was passed providing for the pun- 
ishment of crime in the ‘‘ religious,” as well 
asin other people. Making all allowance 
for exaggeratien and misrepresentation, 
the facts remain black enough to stamp 
with everlasting infamy the monastic sys- 
temin England. The parish priests were 
scarcely better than the members of the 
“religious” orders. In point of scholar- 
ship there had been, indeed, some im- 
provement; but many of the clergy were 
both, ignorant and profligate. These fea- 


‘tures of open immorality were not re- 


deemed by any sweetness in the spirit of 
the Church itself. The fundamental errors 
of doctrine which ran through its entire 
system deadened every throb of its pulse, 
even at its best estate. The specific 
methods by which the Church sought to 
promulgate its doctrine were specifically 
and only vemoralizing. The exaltation of 
the eucharist; the inflation of priestly 
power; the invention of purgatorial proba- 
tion; the system of indulgences; the invest - 
ment of every church, ex officio, with the 
character of a sanctuary for criminals; and 
the wicked impositions which were prac- 
ticed upon the dying—these are a few only 
of the many abuses which infected the 
Church through and through, and made 
good souls and true ¢ry out to be delivered 
from it as from a bondage of corruption. 
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BY D. R. LOCKE (REV. PETROLEUM V. NASBY). 
CHAPTER XXXYV. j 


Wuat HAPPENED TO ToM PADDLEFORD. 











Tom PADDLEFORD was going to the dogs 
at break-neck speed. Disappointed, he be- 
came morose. His money gone, he had 
nothing else to give him any hold upon the 
| people, and he dropped his old associations 
and became the frequenter of the worst 
places in the village and the companion of 
the worst men. As all such men do, he 
took to drink, finding in rum tbe only 
solace of his life. ‘ 

Poor Mary! It is one of the misfortunes 
of married life that the wife is always the 
sufferer for her husband’s sins, and that, 
while she is compelled to endure the conse- 
quences, she can do nothing to avert the 
cause. 

Jim Gardiner saw her frequently, and 
his sharp eye took in the situation at once. 

“The little rat is abusing her yet, is he?” 
he said to himself. ‘‘He is beating her. 
He tears her hair. I saw the bruises on 
ber temple, and I saw where he had pulled 
her hair out by handfuls. Very good, 
Tom Paddleford. I did a foolish thing 








ceptive to the true light. The ceremonies 
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once, which you profited by. I will undo 
as much of it as possible. You shall never 
strike her again! Poor girl! Ass that I 
was ” 

And then Jim, as all such generous na- 
tures do, got himself to thinking that he 
was altogether to blame in the matter, and 
that he was answerable for all the misery 
that the poor girl was enduring. He was a 
strong, robust-willed man; at the time he 
was in position to fight; why did he leave 
his little lamb in the clutches of two such 
wolves as her mother and Paddleford? 
Why did he not go and take her? Why 
did he accept her little tear-stained note of 
dismissal as final, and leave her alone and 
unsupported, to be forced into a marriage 
with a man she detested? Every blot on 
that little note rose up in his mind against 
him and accused him of cowardice. 

If Tom Paddleford had only known 
what was passing in Jim Gardiner’s mind, 
he would have been less free with his fists, 
and that worse weapon, his tongue. He 
had used the name of Jim Gardiner very 
freely, when taunting his wife, because the 
mention of the name distressed her, as well 
it might, if it brought a comparison of the 
man she had married with the man she re- 
signed. But he had no idea that there was 
any. feeling for her on Gardiner’s part. He 
had never loved and was incapable of lov- 
ing; and, therefore, he labored under the 
delusion that when a man finds he cannot 
marry a girl he must necessarily forget 
her. He did not comprehend the nature 
of afull-grown passion, and supposed, 
when he had taken Mary Lewis, that her 
old lover would at once forget her and that 
all the interest he had felt in her would 
cease. 

In the meantime, Tom was increasing his 
brutalities day by day, or, rather, night by 
night. He would go out and fill himself. 
with the new whisky of the region, which 
seems to have been made expressly for 
wife-beaters, and come back and nag and 
nag, till the little courage that was in her 
would rise up and assert itself, and extort 
some kind of a reply from her that gave 
him an excuse for striking her. He 
did not need much of an excuse—only 
enough to satisfy the little feeling he had 
that it was not entirely unprovoked, and 
she would sink under it and cry. j 

One night he was more than usually 
vicious. His employer had reprimanded him, 
in the presence of his fellow-clerks, and, 
while he was about it, had taken occasion 
to tell him that if he did not quit drinking, 
and make himself less obnoxious to the 
people generally, and keep himself in better 
ease, and attend more strictly to his busi- 
ness, with all the other things that employ- 
ers delight to say to poor devils who cannot 
get away from them at present, he would 
be obliged to discharge him. And he had 
followed this homily, publicly delivered, 
with a reduction of his already miserable 
salary, all of which his fellow-clerks knew 
and chuckled over, as is the habit of such 
vermin, the world over. 

Now this, said in the presence and hear- 
ing of the very men over whom he had 
once shook his rod and to whom he had 
said the same thing a thousand times, 
when he had the power, galled him to the 
quick. But, bad as was the humiliation, it 
was nothing when compared to the woe of 
the reduction of wages. He had managed, 
by living in the meanest rooms attainable 
and keeping his wife on absolutely nothing, 
to allow himself some few of his old-time 
luxuries; but now these were hopeless. 
He would not be able to indulge in cigars; 
a new suit of clothes were as far distant as 
eternity; and as for his nights with his fel- 
lows, they were no more to be thought of, 

He came home that night in a fearfully 
ugly mood. If he had hated his wife be- 
fore, he hated her now with ten-fold intens- 
ity. He was as full of venom as a rattle- 
snake, and as blind as to whom to visit it 
upon, provided the object was weak 
enough to make it safe. 

So ugly was he that she did resist him 
with some little vigor. Desperation gave 
her strength, and when he struck her she 
flew at him, and, departing from her usual 
custom, screamed for help. Wise would 
he have been had he stopped then and 
there. But fate is always against a fool. 

For it so happened that very night and 






“walking through that corridor, having been 

all the evening in the room of a sick friend, 
He recognized the cry and knew the cause 
of it. 

Never was a cry for help more quickly 
answered. The door went down, hinges 
and all, before a heavy kick, which lock 
and hinges were! not proof against; and 
Tom Paddleford went down as quickly as 
the door. When he came to his senses, he 
found Jim Gardiner standing over him, 
with his fists clenched and his eyes blazing 
with excitement. 

Tom struggled to his feet. 

‘* What business have you in my room?” 
he demanded, blue with rage. 

In another instant he was on his back 
again, and Jim Gardiner was on his knees, 
not exactly in the attitude of prayer. He 
had a knee outside of Paddleford’s body, 
and in each hand he grasped one of his 
long ears, and he lifted the head of the 
prostrate wretch six inches from ‘the floor, 
and bumped it with all the power he could 
command, which, as he was a very strong 
man, was considerable—enough, at least, to 
be very uncomfortable for Mr. Paddleford. 
And each bump was accompanied with ap- 
propriate remarks: 

‘*Business in your room! (Bump!). I’ve 
heard you abuse that woman (bump!) for 
a week, which is just long enough for any 
man, even if he didn’t happen to care any- 
thing for her. If I let you up alive now 
(bump!), it will only be that I may have the 
pleasure of killing you when I’ve more 
leisure to enjoy it. (Bump! bump!) Get up, 
you dog, and remember what I say to you. 
I shall always be within ear-shot of this 
room when you are in it, and if I ever hear 
a word that is not kind to that woman, or 
ever know of your laying so much as a 
finger upon her, I'll kill you. (Bump! 
bump!) Do you hear me? I'll kill you. 
(Bump!) Ill kill you.” 

And Jim, lifting up the prostrate wretch, 
left him dazed and bewildered, not know- 
ing which he hated most, his wife or her 
champion. 

That was the problem he gave his mind 
to for some days; but, whichever way he 
decided it, one thing was certain, he did 
not dare to annoy her. For a few days she 
escaped. Tom Paddleford knew that Jim 
Gardiner would do precisely what he had 
said he would, and he had a wholesome 
dread of the great, broad-shouldered fellow, 
and he avoided any demonstration that 
could possibly be heard. But in a sly, noise- 
less way he made her as profoundly miser- 
able as his wretched ingenuity could de- 
vise. 

It was impossible that an event so sin- 
gular and one which had in it all the ele- 
ments of a scandal should be kept quiet in 
a village like New Canton. The landlady 
of: the hotel was discreet; but she was omni- 
present in her house, and landladies are 
always in the vicinity of whatever scandals 
may occur under their roof-trees. She was 
at the door while Gardiner was teaching 
Paddleford a lesson in decency, and heard 
the quarrel and what it eventuated in. 
Being a woman and over forty five, can it 
be wondered at that she confided it to her 
sister? and can it be wondered at that it 
was all over the town in less than twenty- 
four hours? Nay, the fact that it was kept 
twenty-four hours is a compliment to the 
ladies of that village. And then Paddle- 
ford’s fellow-clerks noticed the bruises on 
his face and asked the cause, and his em- 
ployer reprimanded him for appearing at 
the store in such a state. 

And that evening, in his cups, Paddleford 
cursed Gardiner and made a threat against 
him, which virtually was a confession of 
the precise facts in the case. And, when 
he was drawn out by experienced drinkers 
like Peppernell, he inveighed against a 
man who could come into another man’s 
room and interfere between man and wife. 


He found himself the butt of the town, 
and could not avoid it. Mischief-making 
men advised him every hour to wipe out 
the disgrace that Gardiner had put upon 
him, and in his cups he threatened to do it; 
but in the morning his courage evapor- 
ated, and, if anything were necessary to 
finish the evaporation, it would be asight of 
Gardiner’s burly figure and a remem- 
brance of the power of his arms and the 


' force of his blows, which he had twice felt. 





at that very moment Jim Gardiner was 


And Paddleford became more and more 
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miserable every day. He did not dare to 
abuse his wife. Those who had been his 
friends, when he had money, dropped away 
from him, now that he had none; and it came 
to that pass that the poorest and meanest of 
the loafers of the town jeered at him. 

“It’s nateral,” said the philosophical 
Pilkins. ‘‘It’s nateral. There are men 
whose conversation is worth their likker; 
but ef a man like Tom Paddleford can’t 
pay for yer rum, wat does anybody want 
him about for? Every man must be good 
for suthin. I am agoing to cultivate my- 
self, so ez to have suthin to fall back upon 
agin the time I go under,” 

Mr. Paddleford could not endure this 
kind of alife. To be a servant where he 
had been master was bad enough; but to be 
a complete outcast, shunned by everybody, 
was more than too much; and so one night 
he managed to rob the safe of all the money 
there was in it—there was not much, for 
he never could do a great thing—and left 
for parts unknown. 

The robbery was large enough to have 
given him a term in the penitentiary, and 
Gardiner took the steps to have him proper- 
ly indicted—the people said to make the 
procuring of a divorce more easy. 

No very careful pursuit was ever made; 
for when he had got away, and people 
remembered the peculiar circumstances 
under which he labored and the indigni- 
ties that had been put upon him, a little 
pity sprang up for him. 

‘« Bf he never comes back,” said Pilkins, 
‘‘then we kin afford to lose the money. 
Four hundred dollars to git shet uv Tom 
Paddleford is cheap.” 

And he was heard no more of in New 
Canton. 


CHAPTER XXXVI, 





WHICH 1S TRE LAST. 


Ir is not necessary to say that proceed- 
ings for a divorce between Thomas and 
Mary Paddleford were commenced within 
a day of the flight of Thomas, James Gar- 
diner, Esq., appearing for the plaintiff; and 
it is equally unnecessary to occupy paper 
in stating that within an hour after the 
decree was obtained severing the marital 
relations of Thomas and Mary Paddleford, 
Mary Lewis and James Gardiner were 
united in the bonds of holy matrimony. 
Mrs. Lewis was averse to so much haste, 
for she still desired her daughter to marry 
more money than Jim Gardiner had or 
was likely to have for some time; but, to 
her surprise, she found that her daughter 
had some will of her own. 

‘*T married once, Mamma, to please you. 
I shall marry this time to please myself. 
And, besides, I don’t see that you did any 


better in marrying me than I would have ' 


done.” 

And so they were married, and James, 
having no rich father to bolster him up 
and having a wife to care for, as well as his 
father and mother, became at once a hard- 
working lawyer. There was no case so in- 
significant, none that had a five-dollar fee 
in it, that he would not take hold of, and 
the day did not have enough hours in it for 
him. Much to the disgust of the other 
lawyers in the town, he attended so closely 
to bis business that in a year’s time he 
had the leading practice and was in a fair 
way to realize all the hopes that Mrs. Lewis 
originally had of him. 

Was he happy? Yes, after a fashion. 
He could have wished at times—though he 
never allowed it to dwell in his mind—that 
his Mary had had some of the wit and 
some of the strong sense of his second love; 
but, as that was gone and hopeless, he was 
tolerable content. At times the dark hair, 
the sweet eyes, the great mind of the girl 
he had deserted came to him; and he 
sighed ‘‘It might have been.” He found, 
as he grew older, that public opinion was 
not so great a giant as he once thought; and 
that, if he had married Emeline, and gone 
on as he did go on, and made the success 
he was making, it would have been all the 
same in three months. But, as that was 
all gone, as Emeline was no one knew 
where, and as he was the husband of Mary, 
he turned to his books and his cases, and 
strove to forget, and succeeded tolérably 
well. There is no such lethe as work, 
especially when it is successful. 

Was Mary happy? Of course, she was. 
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She had for her husband the great, broad. 
shouldered man she had always lovej 
and he was kind and good to her; and, if he 
did fall into fits of musing and’ draw long 
sighs, she ascribed it to. his business cares, 
She was fortunate in his discretion. ang 
kindness, in that he never permitted her to 
know the reason therefor. And she had 
her father and mother nicely established jp 
a pleasant cottage. and they. were living 
very comfortably... Mrs, Lewis volunteereg 
to come and live withthem and take ¢ 

of their house, and the only difference they 
ever had was on that occasion. Mary was 
decidedly in favor of it; but James ob. 
jected with such vehemence and. vigor. as 
to bring on tears. Mrs. Lewis'said he. wag 
a brute, and flung herself indignantly out 
of the house and vowed that she would 
never set foot in it again. And James re. 
plied that he had sufficient strength to en. 
dure even that; and it ended. Mrs. Lewis 
predicts his failure and ascribes whateve 
of success he has to her counsel and advise; 
but tells her friends, confidentially, that he 
is a close, selfish man, who does not ap. 
preciate the blessings Providence hag 
showered upon him. 


Peppernell! Gorgeous Peppernell! On, 
splendid farm, stocked with the choicest 
cattle and the finest. horses, lives the 
great Peppernell. It is in his wife’s name, 
and the creditors of the Land Company 
and Savings Bank have tried to get at it, in 
vain. He passes his time at Pilkins’s (the 
Grand Central and Continental are no 
more), and inveighs loudly against Burt, 
who he declares ruined him, and the town 
as well. But the people declare that he 
was as deep in the mire as Burt was in the 
mud, and, if he did not get his full share of 
the swindle, it was because Burt was 
possessed of superior shrewdness. He has 
friends, as any man may have who is will. 
ing to pay for unlimited rum; but among 
the good people of New Canton Colond 
Peppernell has lost caste. He did run for 
an Office once; but he was so ignominiously 
beaten that he has given up all ideas of ever 
taking his old place again, and contents 
himself with what money he has and what 
it will bring him. 


Mrs. Burt was left with a competency in 
her own name; and, as no one connected 


her in any way with her husband’s tran 


gressions, she lives as she always did. She 
never doubted the devotion of Charles to 
her; but believes that -Peppernell, Sharp, 
and Peak inveigled him into speculations 
that ruined him, and that it so preyed upon 
his mind that it drove him away, even from 
her. She consumes more medicines than 
formerly and is considered by the vendors 
of nostrums as their especial saint. She 
siys it is necessary, to keep her spirits in 
anything like working order. Between her 
medicines and her poor relations, to whom 
she is very kind, she has her time em- 
ployed and is not altogether unhappy. 


In Brussels—Belgium being a country 
which has no extradition treaty with the 
United States—there was scen for a times 
wan, pale-faced man, who was known 
among the few who knew him at allas Mr. 
Elwood. He was a nervous man, who 


‘scanned very closely all the Americans he 


met in public places and made no acquaint 
ances with any who were from the North- 
western States. He was a full-bearded man, 
with luxuriant whiskers and moustaches, 
and he dressed in the English style in oth 
er particulars and strove to be as unlike 
any reputable American as possible. He 
had atrick of starting uneasily when any 
one came into the room where he was sit- 
ting, as though he were compelled to be 
perpetually on his guard against being sur- 
prised. . 

It so happened one day that in a public 
ball an American observed him closely, 
and walked up to him, despite Mr. El- 
wood’s desire to avoid him, 

‘‘Burt, is this you? Heavens! how you 
have changed! I should hardly have 
known you. What do you keep 80 close 
for? - Don’t you know me? Hawkins, Chi- 
cago. Iam here fora little trouble I had. 
But, bless you, you needn’t fight so shy. 
They can’t take you back from here. 1 
don’t fight shy, as you do. Iam here in my 
own name. Of course, the nice people 
know all about my trouble, and they keep 
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clear of me; but thereare lots of good fel- 
Jows here who don’t care a straw what you 
are here for, so that you have the ducats to 
pay your way. Why, Burt, we have a lit- 
tle club here, made up of gentlemen in 
trouble, who left their country for their 
own as Well as its good; and roaring times 
we have, Lassure you. It’s jolly.” 

And the coarser thief slapped him upon 
the shoulder and rallied him upon his 
down-heartedness, 

“Did my leaving make much comment?” 
asked Burt, tremulously, 

“Of course, it did.. It was in all the pa- 
pers as the biggest and cutest thing that 
had been done for years.. You got out so 
easily and so neatly and got away with 
the plunder so nicely. And then the won- 
derful girl you carried away with you! By 
the way, is she here? She was pretty 
enough to make a sensation in this place. 
What do you keep her mewed up so closely 
for?” 

Burt rushed away from the man without 
the courtesy of a parting salute. He a fit 
man to be proposed as a member of a club 
ofdefaulters! He the associate of a low 
scoundrel like Hawkins! And then that 
allusion to Emeline, for whom, more than 
for anything else, he had brought this 
degradation upon himself; and she still in 
America and as far from him as though 
death had taken her. It was too much. 

The next day he found himself tlre object 

of notice. Hawkins had evidently made 
him known to the frequenters of the public 
places, and his identity was known. He 
was stared at everywhere, and he could go 
nowhere but that significant looks were 
cast at him, and eyeglasses were leveled at 
hin, and the common courtesies that 
strangers pay each other were denied him. 
He would not go among the thieves and he 
was barred from every one else. He left 
Brussels, and, assuming another disguise, 
went to Paris. He was allowed only a little 
quiet theres Disguise himself ashe would, 
he found plenty there who knew him; and 
he left that city to find obscurity. London 
was no better, Berlin could not hide him, 
and so he wandered from one capital to 
another, from one village to another; but 
wherever he went his sin found him out. 
He could not go home, for there were in- 
dictments against him which he dare not 
face; and so he wandered, an outcast and 
pariah. He lived, for he had invested his 
stealings so that he could live; but that 
was all. All that he desired to live for at 
the outset of his career was gone. LExist- 
ence of the. loneliest and most miserable 
kind was all that was left him. 

Ina poor hotel in a small village in Ger- 
many a poor, wasted, faded man was lying 
sick. The physicians were puzzled to know 
what the disease was that was taking him 
tohis grave; and they prescribed entirely 
atrandom. One night he had along inter- 
view with an American who happened to 
be at the hotel—there- were ‘some sort of 
medicinal springs there—and many papers 
were drawn up and signed, with the array 
of witnesses that the law in‘all countries 
makes necessary. He died the next morn- 
ing, and was buried, at his own request, with 
no tombstone to. mark his final resting-place 
or to show what fragment of mortality was 
there committed to its last home. But some 
weeks after Mrs. Burt, in her home in New 
Canton, received letters from an American 
attorney in Germany, enclosing the. doc- 
uments necessary to draw a large amount 
of money, with instructions to pay certain 
sums to a large number of people—poor 
people in New’Canton, who had lost their 
all in the failure of the Savings Bank. This 
sum did not make them all good; but it was 
ahelp to most of them, and, though Mrs, 
Burt kept the secret, it was generally under- 
Stood that the great defaulter, in his last 
moments, had done this last act of justice 
to those whom he had defrauded. And so 
his memory was not, universally execrated, 
for a death-bed. repentance ‘was accounted 
as better than none at all;'and, besides, they 
could all recollect instances. of generosity 
and goodness performed by him when he 
was among them and all-powerful. Had they 
known how great the price he paid for his 
sin, and how much he suffered, and in what 
bitterness he repented. of it; they: would 
have cherished still less feeling against him; 
for the poorest’ woman he’ despoiled: en: 
joyed more of life in her abjectest poverty 





than did he with all the money he carried 
away with him, 


Once upon a time, several years after the 
last of the events narrated in this history 
had transpired and were well-nigh forgot- 
ten, after Burt had come to be a myth 
and Emeline Butterfield a remembrance, 
Jim Gardiner, now a prosperous lawyer, 
had business in Chicago. He was walking 
on one of the principal streets, when, turn- 
ing a corner, he came full upon a lady, who 
started back, when her eyes met his, as 
though she would avoid him. It was too 
late, for when they recognized each other 
they were within a few feet, and it was im- 
possible to avoid a recognition. 

“Emeline!” 

‘« James!” 

He spoke in a tone that had init much 
of the tendeness of old days. And there 
was in her voice a perceptible quaver, as 
though her old love, long lain away, half 
forgotten, and entirely conquered, had at 
once sprung into life, as something that 
could not die. 

“Emeline, you here in Chicago?” 

«Yes, Iam in Chicago, and have never 
been anywhere else since the day I left 
New Canton.” 

** May I ask—” 

‘“How I am living and what I am 
doing?” she said, with a lightness that was 
more than half assumed. ‘‘ Yes, you may; 
or, rather, I will tell you without asking. I 
had a position as a teacher in a primary 
school, till I fitted myself for something 
better. Then I fitted myself for teaching 
music, and I have had more success than I 
expected.” 

‘Not more than you deserve, Emeline, 
I am sure.” 

There was an increased expression of 
tenderness in his tone. 

‘*No, for I worked very hard. I had 
everything to contend with; but I con- 
quered all obstacles and finally secured an 
assured place. .The people have been very 
kind to me and I have worked through. 
My father died. My mother sold our little 
farm, and with the proceeds we purchased 
a little cottage here and have lived and 
are living in comfort. Tommy, who was 
my little brother, is now my big brother; 
and he has a place ina wholesale house, 
and is doing well and will get on. I have 
not done all that I hoped to do; but it is as 
well. I work, and in workI find happi- 
ness.” 

‘* Are you happy, Emeline?” 

She turned upon him a quick, inquiring 
glance. Did he ask to have her say that 
his desertion of her had made her unhap- 
py, and that she still mourned for him? 

‘*Happy? I know of no one who can 
say that. But, if Iam not happy, I am con- 
tented. I am contented with myself. I 
owe no one for what Iam and what I have, 
for I never received help from any one. 
Even those who might have assisted me 
when I needed it most and who professed 
enough regard for me to warrant me in ex- 
pecting it deserted me in the most crit- 
ical time of my life, when that desertion 
might have proved my ruin.” 

James winced undes-this; but Emeline 
affected not to notice it and went on. 

“‘T am contented, for, as I said, I owe no 
one for what I have. I have worked out 
my own salvation, and have further prog- 
ress yet to make which I can look toward. 
I have my little ambitions to employ .my 
time. I have my books, my music, my 
friends, my brother and mother; and I sup- 
pose I am happier than most people in my 
circumstances. AsI neverinjured any oné 
and never left any heart-aches behind me, I 
have no regrets, and so I am happy, as the 
word goes. I hope you can say as much.” 

“Yes,” was the reply; but it was said 
very slowly and in a tone that gave the 
world the lie. Helooked at the woman be- 
fore him a moment, as though there was 
something on his lips that he would have 
said; but he restrained himself and; what- 
ever it might have been, he did not say it. 
He attempted to continue the conversation; 
but it wasoa- dismal failure, and, bidding 
her good-evening, with some incoherent, 
mumbled words that he would, when he 
had more time on his hands, call upon her, 
went hurriedly away. ; 

*<Fool ‘that I was!” he said to himself. 


_“ What. a magnificent woman! I am half 





inclined to— Butnol It won’t do and I 
must not think of it.” 

Emeline looked after him as his figure 
faded out of her sight, and sighed as she 
walked to her home. 

The right man does not always find the 
right woman; and, if he does, he does not 
always know it in time. 


New Canton! Alas! for that fll-starred 
place. With the flight of Burt it evap- 
orated into thin air. The houses—the new 
ones that were built under the stimulating 
influence of the Bank and the newspapers 
and maps—were either moved to a village 
which sprang up on the Branch, some miles 
distant, or silently and ingloriously rotted 
to the ground. The streets which had 
been laid out and graded were surrendered 
to prairie grass and in time were oblit- 
erated; though for years (locust _last- 
ing a long while) posts remained, upon 
which were nailed boards bearing such in- 
scriptions as ‘‘ Magnolia Avenue,” ‘‘ Pop- 
lar Street,” ‘‘Chas. Burt Street,” and so 
forth—enduring monuments of the futility 
of human calculations and. expectations. 
As Mr. Gardiner, Sr., passed by these 
posts, which he did frequently, when he 
took his walks abroad, his brow would con- 
tract for a moment, and then his face would 
expand into a broad smile. ‘‘If I was a 
fool,” he would say to himself, ‘‘I was in 
excellent company.” 

The churches? The organs were taken 
out and sold to help pay the debt 
that had been incurred in the enlarge- 
ments; the furnaces were removed, and 
the good old ten-plate stoves were re- 
placed, which, ugly as they were, had the 
merit of warming the auditorium ; and, as 
the new clergyman, with the white hends 
and the expansive forehead, took flight as 
goon as disaster struck the village, good 
old Parson Latimer was recalled and in- 
stalled in his old place. He wanted the 
platform removed, and the old hen-coop 
pulpit put back; but, as it would put a 
burden upon the already overloaded peo- 
ple, he said he would get on as it was 
for awhile. He didn’t ask much salary; 
but, as some one had given him a new 
breech-loading fowling-piece during his 
absence and as fish were unusually plenty 
in Soggy Run that year, he thought he 
could get on. The first time he went 
a-fishing he remarked, as he showed, with 
rather more pride than becomes a clergy- 
man, his string of shiners, that he believed 
the days of manna were not over, if you 
only know where to find it and how to 
get it. 

In his first sermon he did dwell perhaps 
unnecessarily upon the sin of being puffed 
up and the deceitfulness of appearances. 
But who could blame him? It was death 
for him to leave his church; it was life for 
him ts get back to it.. And the tea-parties 
he had at his house and at Gardiner’s with 
all ‘‘the old set” were as delightful as 
they wereinnocent. He said New Canton 
was quite large enough for him, and that 
there were more sinners there already than 
he could care for. 

The Episcopal church died, as a mat- 
‘ter of course; and so did all’ the other new 
ecclesiastical bodies that had sprung up 
during the mushroom period. As all there 
was of New Canton was the old town, and, 
as the old churches were ample, of course, 


ithe new ones succumbed when the new 


city went under, to rise no more.,,; 

Society received a terrible back-set.. Re- 
ceptions, parties, and. all that sort of thing 
went out as suddenly as they came in; and 
the old-fashioned teas, sewing-circles, choir- 


/ meetings, and church-sociables took their 


places. And, singular’as it may seem,.the 
people enjoyed themselves once again and 
in their simple way were happy. ;Their 
affairs were not very stylish or very digni- 
fied; but.they did mix and mingle in a very 
easy, pleasant way, and enjoyed them- 
selves very much, and they never ‘wanted 
to change. : 


Soggy Run is Soggy Run still. Its placid 
waters: have never borne upon their bosom 
any craft more ambitious than the frail 
canoe of the youth who fish for mud-pouts, 
or, the water-fowl at whom Jim Gardiner, 
when he can spare, the time, and Parson 
Latimer, when he gives a tea-party, takes 
an occasional shot. Steamers bearing the 





wealth of the Farther Ind have never yet 
vexed its waters, and there is no prospect 
that they ever will. 

The ‘‘Continental ” and the ‘‘Grand Cen- 
tral” are deserted and are gradually sub- 
siding into the soft soil on which they were 
built, The doors have become askew, the 
cheap paint has worn off, and children 
wake the echoes in their deserted halls. 
Pilkins has reopened the little old tavern of 
ante-Burt times, and he finds it quite large 
enough for the trade of the town. 

Gone are the milliners, the mantua-mak- 
ers, the “‘artists,” the “ Tattersalls,” the 
‘“depositories,” the ‘‘ pharmeceutical estab- 
lishments,” the ‘‘ palaces,” and the other 
things peculiar to small and ambitious 
cities; and in their places are a much 
smaller number of plain dressmakers, pho- 
tographers, stores, and people and things 
of that description—less airy, but doubtless 
more useful. The ‘‘tonsorial parlors” 
have subsided into barber-shops, the’ ‘‘ sa- 
loons” into groceries. The mighty are 
fallen quite, indeed. 

There was as sudden an exodus as there 
was an influx, and New Canton has got to 
be the exact place described in the first 
chapter of this history. 


You may blow up a bubble, but it will 
always bea bubble. Soap and water can- 
not be transmuted into marble and granite. 


[The End.} 
reer eiiasteiel 


Biblical Research, 


Wiri good reason, the executive committee 
of the English Palestine Exploration Fund 
give notice that by publishing the reports and 
proposed identifications given in their Quarter- 
ly Statements they do not sanction or adopt 
them. They would do well to go further than 
this, and exercise a responsible supervision 
over the articles they bring out, extending to 
the various particulars therein contained. 
Lately we briefly alluded to an article, in the 
last Quarterly Statement, by Lieut. Conder, on 
the Miikdms of Palestine, or sacred places of 
the natives in the western half of the country, 
distinguished both from the adventive Mus- 
lims and the Christians. But we cannot pass 
over this attempt to treat the subject without 
putting the reader on guard that all Lieut. 
Conder says is not to be accepted without ques- 
tion. Reading along, occasionally one’s breath 
is fairly taken away by an assertion of aston- 
ishing character, not only not having the slight- 
est foundation, but being unfortunately the 
very reverse of fact and verity. For example, 
certain Mitkdms, venerated by the Fellahin 
peasantry, are said to be of undoubted Chris- 
tian origin; and the first instance of such a 
holy place cited is the sanctuary Neby Lit, 
near Beni Naim, on a hill east of Hebron, 
which is supposed to have arisen from a Chris- 
tian tradition of the fourth century that from 
this point Lot and Abraham surveyed the 
Promised Land. Be that as it may, he then 
proceeds to say: : 





“ Again, in the Jordan Valley we are sur- 
prised to find the reputed tomb of Moses (We 
Misd) near Jericho, Many traditions connecte 
with the prophet exist. A valley, a pool, and 
an aqueduct are called by his name. Yet 
there is evidence which points to. the Christian 
‘origin of all this mythology, for in the Itiner- 
ary of Antoninus Martyr we find the ‘ Therme 
Moysi’ mentioned in connection apparently 
with Wddy Kelt and the Quarantania Mountain, 
near Jericho, in which we may probably recog- 
nize the present Birket Misa.” 


Unhappily, none of this happens to be so— 
neither existing as Lieut. Conder represents it 
nor bearing in the direction he uses it. On the 
one hand, the tomb of Nebdi Misd is a purely 
Muslim shrine. As the burial-place and sanc- 
tuary of Moses it was initiated by the Muslims 
more than six centuries after their conquest of 
Jerusalem, and as such it had no existence be- 
fore that time. Muslim historians are best au- 
thority: on such points, and Lieut. Conder 
would do well to listen to Mijir ed-Din. 
‘The dome in question was constructed by 
El Melek ed-Déher Baibars, on his return from a 
ilgrimage to Mekkah, when he visited Jerusa- 
em, in the year 668 (of the Hegira 1269, A. D.). 
Certain good people added other constructions 
to it, as well in the interior as around the 
mosque, which proved of great convenience to 
visitors. Later,in the year 875 (1470, A. D.), 
the interior was enlarged on the south side; 
though this extension was not finished till the 
Ss 885 (1480, A. D.). Afterward, in the year 
, a minaret was built for it.”—** Zrad. de 
Sauvaire,” p. 26. 
Thus the shrine was originated by a Muslim 
prince, in Muslim zeal, to localize in the system 
of Muslim mythology the tomb of the great 
prophet Moses. It is not impossible that there 
was a grave of some sorton the spot before 
but, granting that there was, it is generally 
supposed to have been the tomb of Saint 
Euthymins. From this sanetuary of Neb 











Misd all except Muslims have been rigidly 
excluded. After the Hardm of Hebron and 
the shrine of Nebi Daid, on Mount Zion, no 
grave has been so strictly guarded, from which 
strangers have been so jealously excluded, as 
this. Neither Christians nor Fellahin have had 
any part or lot init. De Saulcy found there an 
Imam, at the head of a band of votaries, and 
speaks of the place as ‘‘a monastery in which 
no Christian can enter.’’—‘* Voyage en Syrie,”’ 
Vol. 11, pp. 172, 173. Pierotti declares: 

‘€] visited it several times, with the inten- 
tion of examining a tomb in the interior of the 
mosque ; but was continually disappointed in 
my hope, because it was guarded by fanatical 
Mohammedans, who, in spite of my offers of 
money, would not allow me even to approach 
the mosque.”—"' Trans, of Bonney,”’ p. 67. 
Furthermore, this shrine is one of the chief 
places of Muslim pilgrimage. Méjir ed-Din 
writes : 

“The inhabitants of the Holy City resort 


there in pilgrimage each year, at the end of win- 
ter, and remain several days.” 


As also Dean Stanley : 


It is so sacred that, lonely as its situation is, 
its entrance is rigidly barred against unbelievers, 
and its votaries are so numerous that the 
authorities of Jerusalem have, by a stroke of 
policy, fixed the days of the pilgrimage thither 
at the same time as the Greek Easter; so that at 
the very moment when Jerusalem might, it was 
feared, be in danger of a surprise from the in- 
flux of Christian pilgrims, a body of Mussulman 
a= might be on the spot to defend the 

oly City."—** Sinai and Pulestine,” p. 302. 
Nothing iaore is required to show that this 
sanctuary of Nebi Misd is a distinctively Muslim 
holy place, wholly separate from either 
Christian or indigenous Féllahin connection. 
On the other hand, there is no evidence in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus Martyr going to show 
that the Thermz Moysis stood near Wddy Kelt, 
the Quarantania Mountain, or Jericho ; but what 
there is directly opposes such a construction. 
His words are: 

** And near there is a city, where the two and 
half tribes abode before they crossed Jordan, 
in which place are thermal fountains, which 
are called Thermz Moysis, where even Jepers are 
made whole.’’—‘ Hd. Tobler,” pp. 12, 13. 

Now, if Lieut. Conder does not know on which 
side of Jordan the Israelites sojourned before 
crossing, we will venture to inform him that it 
was on the eastern side of the river. Antoni- 
nus Martyr directly states, by the sentence im- 
mediately preceding his mention of these ther- 
mal fountains, that the Therme Moysis welled 
up on the eastern side of the River Jordan. 
They, therefore could have had no connection 
with Wddy Kelt, the Mount of Temptation, the 
city of Jericho, and much less with the higher 
site of Nebi Misd. It is true Antoninus had 
been speaking, before this trans-Jordanic sen- 
tence, of the valley where Elias was fed by 
ravens with bread and flesh; but this would 
only prove that the place of retirement chosen 
by Elijah also stood beyond the river, in the 
mind of the writer. A doubtful identification 
at the present day of the Brook Cherith in 
Wady Keli cannot be made to serve as a guide 
to the opinion or intention in writing of An- 
tonius Martyr, who lived in the sixth century. 
Besides, Antoninus perambulated about the 
year 570, A.D.; and, no doubt, if he should care 
to take the trouble, Lieut. Conder is able to 
reckon how long this was before the Muslims 
appeared in Western Palestine, 637 A.D., or 
how long before they first inaugurated the holy 
place Nebi Misd, on the hill, in 1269 A.D. Nebdi 
Misd had no existence in the days of Anto- 
ninus. Yet it would be well for him to take as 
much trouble as this before—either through 
carelessness or through too strong desire to 
make a point—he proceeds to misuse evidence 
in such a way asto mislead most of his readers. 


..+.The letter to the London Jimes deacrib- 
ing the results of Captain Burton’s expedition, 
under the protection of the Khedive of Egypt, 
to the Mines of the Land of Midian is some- 
what indefinite, but leads us to desire fuller 
accounts, ‘‘ Midian” is a very indefinite term; 
but the region visited by Burton is the east 
coast of the Akaba Gulf, which is the prolonga- 
tion of the Red Sea on the east side of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula. Here in the hills, from 
Mugnua to Akaba, he found abundant signs of 
ancient mines of gold, silver, tin, and antimony, 
and large ruined towns of massive masonry, 
roads cut in the rock, aqueducts five miles 
long. Captain Burton regards it as an ancient 
California. Midian is frequently mentioned as 
rich in gold. The discovery of tin is of the 
greatest interest, as it has been hard to believe 
that all the tin of the ancient bronzes was 
brought from Britain. 


-.--The disputed reading of Luke ii, 14—that 
is, as to whether the reading in our A. V. is to 
be adopted, or the latter clause is to read “and 
on earth peace to men of good will’’—seems to 
have one witness that testifies to both readings, 
The Alexandrine Manuscript has the latter read- 
ing in the text of the Gospel; but as cited in 
the “ morning hymn,” in the appendix, of equal 
age with the rest of the MS., it reads asin our 
A. V. It is to be remembered that the sole dif- 


ference consists in the presence or absence of 
the letter sigma at the end of the verse, 








THE reported discovery of the arms of the 
Venus of Milo have attracted fresh attention 
to that marvelous piece of sculpture, which 
has continued to grow in the estimation of 
artists and connoisseurs from the day of its 
first exhibitionin Paris. It is well known that 
the arms of the statue were not missing when 
it was discovered’; but they were broken and 
destroyed by the ignorant Turks who attempted 
to gain possession of it. If the arms could be 
restored, they would hardly add to the artistic 
value of the statue. There are various stories 
as to the finding of the statue; but the facts 
are that it was found by a Greek peasant, named 
Georges, in 1820, and was shown first to the 
French eonsul, M. Brest, and by him to M. 
@Urville (afterward admiral in the French 
navy) and Lieutenant Matterer, both of the 
French corvette ‘‘ Chevrette,’’ on duty in the 
Levant. M. d’Urville brought the statue to the 
notice of the Baron de Riviere, who sent bis 
secretary to purchase it. Mutilated as it is, it 
has completely eclipsed the Mediciau Venus, 
which is complete in all its parts except the 
head, which is modern. 


-+-eThe Women’s Art Museum and Associa- 
tion of Cincinnati have published a pamphlet 
containing the prospectus and constitution of 
the Association and a list of its officers. Mrs. 
Aaron F. Perry is the president, Mrs. H. C. 
Whitman is the treasurer, and Misses Elizabeth 
H. Appleton and Laura Vallette are the secre- 
taries. The organizers have resolved ‘to 
reach every neighborhood, circle, and interest 
of the city and its suburbs.’’ Their object is 
‘fto advance women’s work, more particularly 
in the direction of iodustrial art,’’ and their 
belief is that what has already been done in 
Cincinnati by lady amateurs in chiva-painting, 
and in designs for calico-printing, oil-cloths, 
carpets, ribbons, affords sufficient encourage- 
thent for the prosecution of their plans. 


...-The Boston Transcript has arrived at the 
comforting conclusion that ‘“‘ Boston may con- 
gratulate herself that, with all the art enthusi- 
asm that has latterly had birth in America, she 
is in the advance again in having definite ideas 
and convictions upon the subject, and convic- 
tions so founded upon the truth of Nature and 
so abhorrent of artificialities, however vener- 
able, or sham, however pretentious, that they 
ean, with some reasonable confidence, count 
upon the ‘eternal years’ of truth as theirs.” 

his is rather obscure, we must confess ; but 
still we do not object to Boston’s “ congratu- 
lating herself that the eternal years of truth 
as theirs,’”’ as far as convictions upon the sub- 
jeet of art are concerned. 


....M, Viollet-le-Duc writes from Milan to 
the Journal des Débats: “I have been dis- 
tressed at my visit to Sante Maria delle Grazia, 
to see the fresco of Leonardo da Vinci com- 
pletely disfigured by resterations. The three 
apostles at the end of the table, on the right of 
Christ, have been entirely repainted. And 
then this fine painting is in its last stage of de- 
cay. The wall is incurably damp and the 
plaster flaxes off in small pieces, which gradu- 
ally become larger. It is many years since I 
saw the Cenacolo; but, from what remains, it 
appears to me that Morghen’s engraving is sin- 
ularly wanting in the greatness, action, and 
‘expression of the original.” 


....-Mr, Augustus St. Gaudens, the sculptor, 
jhas gone to Europe, where he expects to make 
‘a prolonged stay. He carries wih him two 
important public commissions, as well as 
private orders for several busts. A few gen- 
tlemen in this city have requested Mr. 8t, 
Gaudens to execute a life-size statue of Ad- 
miral Farragut; and the trustees of the Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor have commissioned him to make 
a statue, also life-size, of Robert Richard Ran- 
dall, the founder of that institution. 


...-A very excellent scheme has been pro- 
posed, which we trust may be carried out. It 
is that a semi-centennial exhibition by the 
National Academy of Design shall be held in 
the fall of all the best pictures that have been 
painted by the members since the founding of 
the Academy. 


«We are very glad to be able to announce 
that Gen. di Cesnole bas been elected secre- 
tary of the Metropolitan Museum of Art acd 
an exoficio member of its executive commit- 
tee. He is superintending the unpacking and 
arrangement of his treasures in the Museum. 


.-+-“' Harmonies in Smudge ”’ is the term ap- 
plied by The Saturday Review to Mr. Whistler’s 
pretentious works exhibited in the Grosvenor 
Gallery, London. Mr. Whistler calls them 
“Harmonies in Amber and Black,’ “ Noc- 
turnes,’’ and “Arrangements in Brown,” etc. 


-+«.The portrait of George Bancroft, the his- 
torical writer, who was once president of the 
Century Club, which was painted for that 
aétociation by Mr. Le Clear, has been ‘hung 
upon the walls of the club-house; in'EKast 17th 
Street. 





THE papers say that ‘‘Cnarles Motley, a 
brother of the late Jobn Lothrop Motley, re- 
sides in Berwick, Me.” But it must be the 
uncle, and not the brother. There is a difference 
of twenty-eight years in their ages. Mr. Motley 
was not paternally a descendant from the Pil- 
grims, his great grandfather having been an 
Irish immigrant. Another error in respect to 
Mr. Motley was the supposition that he resigned 
his position as our minister to Great Britain. 
According to Mr. John Jay, who read a paper on 
the political and literary career of Motley before 
the New York Historical Society, last week, Mr. 
Motley was requested to resign, owing to a mis- 
understanding in regard to his intercourse with 
Senator Sumner; but, refusing to do so, he 
was removed, and General Sehenck was ap- 
pointed in his place. It was one of the 
acts of the late administration which will not 
be remembered to its credit, and, on a motion 
being made to place Mr. Jay’s paper on file 
among the records of the Historical Society, an 
objection was made by Mr. Benedict, one of 
the members, who clearly thought that Mr. Jay 
had been telling some honest truths which it 
would be well not to have known. But aso- 
ciety whose object it is to preserve historical 
veracities ought to be strictly impartial in its 
records, even if one of its own members should 
be put in the vocative by so doing. 


....Our minister in London, Mr. Pierrepont, 
did not attend the funeral of Mr. Motley ; but 
he gave ex-President Grant a reception at his 
house in Cavendish Square, which seems to 
have surprised the Londoners by its magnifi- 
cence. Everybody was there who had a title 
to his name or a reputation won by his own 
works, to greet the private American citizen 
who only sixteen years ago was an obscure 
resident of a small town in Illinois, unknown 
to anybody beyond his own family circle. 
Except in the case of the first Napoleon, there 
has been no such rise in modern times, 


.... When A. Bronson Alcott was a boy, he 
was so poor, being the son of a Connecticut 
farmer, that he had to exert himself to gain an 
ordinary living. Having been intrusted by a 
local trader with a box of merchandise, he 
sailed for Norfolk, Va., to dispose of his wares, 
the South being then a favorite market for 
itinerant New Englanders. But he discovered 
that he had no genius for trade, and gave up 
peddling combs and took to peddling pbilos- 
ophy. 


-.--ltis said that Charles G. Leland, better 
known as Hans Breitmann,has determined to 
make England his home ; and it is considered 
greatly to his credit that, though he is but 52 
and has devoted his best years to literature, 
“he has acquired a pecuniary independence.” 
But it is to be remembered that he had 
a rich father, who acquired a fortune by keep- 
ing a grocery store in Philadelphia, or he might 
not have found the acquisition of pecuniary in- 
dependence so easy. 


... Fred Douglass is not to be removed from 
the office of marshal of the District of Colum- 
bia for having been guilty of the indecorum of 
delivering a humorous and witty lecture in 
Baltimore on Washington society. As he is 
the first United States marshal who ever did 
anything of the kind, we think he might be for- 
given, though, as a caution to other officials, it 
might have been proper to make an example of 
him. 


...-Atthe funeral services of Peter B. Brig- 
ham, the wealthy oyster dealer in Boston, after 
an address by the Rev. Mr. Bartol, of the West 
Church, Mr. Horace Seaver, editor of The Bos- 
ton Investigator, eulogized the deceased. Mr. 
Seaver concluded his remarks by quoting a 
couplet: ‘‘Jf there is another world, he lives 
in bliss. Jf there is none, he made the best of 
this.’’ 


‘ 

....The London correspondent of the N. Y. 
Tribune says he has been used to hearing strong 
things said by all sorts of people on all sides 
of all sorte of questions. Buthe never heard 
any Englishman spoken of by other English- 
men with such intense bitterness of hatred as 
is shown toward Dean Stanley by the extreme 
party fn bis own church. 


..«-The Rey. Jesse H. Jones, of North 
Abington, Mass., bas his own views of matri- 
mony ; and he has announced his resolution of 
not marrying any man under 22 years of age 
orany girl under 20. But at what period be- 
yond those early levels he limits his matrimo- 
nial seryices he has not announced, 


..«-At the recent election of directors of the 
New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road there were four Vanderbilts elected—Mr. 
William H. Vanderbilt and his three sons ; and 
one of these three sons has an independent 
income of his own of $400,000. 


«».-Governor Hubbard, of Connecticut, has 
sppointed Charles Durand, of Derby, a state 





commaissipner to the Paris Exposition. 


[June 14; 1877, 


Science. 


THE Observatory, the new English astronom- 
ical monthly, is going to be a very interesting 
and useful publication to amateurs, as well as 
professional astronomers, if one can judge 
from the two numbers which have already ap. 
peared. It is edited by Mr. W. H. M. Christie, 
whose ability and qualifications are beyond 
question, and presents a comprehensive month. 
ly review of the whole field, with special pa- 
pers upon subjects of immediate interest. It 
seems to be intended not as a mathematical 
journal, but rather as a semi-popular magazine, 
for the benefit and information of those who 
are interested in the science as amateurs, and 
of those who, while they might hardly class as 
amateurs, still wish to keep up an intelligent 
understanding of the progress of astronomical 
investigation and discovery. At the same time, 
professional astronomers will find in it much 
which is of value to them in the notes and 
ephemerides. The most important of the arti- 
cles in the numbers already issued is an elabor- 
ate paper upon the methods of determining 
the sun’s distance, by Mr. Gill, who is going to 
Ascension Island to observe the coming oppo- 
sition of Mars. 





....The first aurora borealis of much bril- 
lianee siace 1873 appeared on Monday, May 
28th. The brightness of the display was not 
especially remarkable, as observed at Dart- 
mouth College; but the rapidity of movement 
was so. The effect on the telegraph lines 
was such that for a time no battery was needed 
between Boston and Montreal. The next 
morning a spectroscopic examination of the 
limb of the sun showed considerable disturb 
ance, although no spots were visible. On the 
western edge of the sun there were a number 
of small but brilliant prominences, in whose 
spectrum a multitude of lines were reversed, 
thus indicating an amount of solar activity 
greater than has been observed fortwo or three 
years past. By afternoon they were all gone, 
The researches of Loomis and others have long 
ago shown that there isa general connection 
between the activity of the sun’s surface and 
the number and frequency of auroras. The 
observations mentioned above and a number 
of similar coincidences noted durittg the last 
sun-spot’ period seem to make it probable that 
the connection may be very direct. 


....The secoud volume of the ‘Geology of 
New Hampshire,”’ under the direction of C. FE. 
Hitchcock, occupies 675 royal octavo pages, 
with a description of the stratigraphy, or an 
account of the distribution and mutual rela- 
tion of the rock formations. Forty full-paged 
maps and heliotypes elucidate the text, while 
the general map will appear separately. The 
facts are generally stated irrespective of theo- 
retical notions. The last chapter shows the 
final conclusions of the author, endorsing the 
views of the fathers of American geology that 
the New England rocks belong to the primary 
or Eozoicsystem,and have not been the result of 
alteration from Paleozoic sediment. 


* ,...In order to account for the early trop- 
ical climate in Greenland, some have supposed 
there may have been a great change in the 
position of the poles. In response to the in- 
vitation of Mr. Evans, recently president of 
the London Geological Society, Professor 
Twisden, a mathematician, has elaborately 
shown that no considerable deviation of the 
earth’s axis of figure from its axis of revolu- 
tion is possible. The greatest amount of de 
viation, under existing conditions, cannot be 
more than ten minutes, or one-sixth of one 
degree ; whereas as much as twenty degrees of 
change is required to make Evane’s theory ad- 
equate to the production of a warm, temperate 
climate. 


....A new measurement of the thickness of 
Pennsylvania Paleozoic rocks by C. A. Asb- 
burner gives for the 


Thickness 
in Feet. 
CarbomiferouS.......ccccceceseeeseeeeess ti esoussecnen 
Devonian.. ........ eee sees Soddidetbocetndbnncepocedeteee 
Oriskany Sandstone......... eeecee: geepeeddeccaeces 58 
ee cttackdacentecsse Seneneennenstnmneneantntn 4,714 
Cambro Stlurtan(Lorraine,Utica, and Trenton) 2570 
18,304 


.«..Thomas Bolt thinks the less of the Dan- 
ube and Rhine valleys deposited in glacial 
lakes was caused by the existence of ice-barriers 
near their mouths. Professor Dana justly 
criticises this view, asking for proofs derived 
from a uniformity of level, such as would re- 
sult from a lacustrine origin, and like the well- 
known parallel roads of Glen Roy, in Scotland, 
where ice-barriers seem to have been necessary. 


...-Mr, Doberek, in Ireland, and M. Flam- 
marion, in France, have been for some time 
busily engaged in working out new and more 
accurate orbits for double stars, © Leverrier is 
reported to have put at the disposal of the lat- 
ter the large equatorial of the Paris Observatory, 
to enable him to obtain some necessary ob- 





servetions. 
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June 14, 187, 


Missions. 


Nina@pro is a clty of the province of Che 
Kiang, China. It is about as large a city as 
Chicago and, the dialect spoken in it is a near 
approach to the Mandarin. The first:mission 
established in Ningpo, according to the Chinese 
Recorder, was that of the American Baptists, in 
1843. Connected with this mission now are 
four male missionaries and three ladies, and 
the mission has seven chapels, twelve out-sta- 
tions, seven organized churches, fourteen na- 
tive preachers, and 227 members. Sioce the 
commencement 551 adults have been baptized. 
The American Presbyterians were next on the 
ground, in 1844. They have now two ordained 
missionaries and two ladies, fifteen chapels, fif- 
teen out-stations, nine organized churches, fif- 
teen pative preachers, and 434 members. The 
General Baptist Missionary Society, of En- 
gland, sent two missionaries to Ningpo in 
1845; but there are no statistics of the 
mission of late date. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society occupied Ningpo in 1840. It 
now has 4 ordained missionaries and 1 lady, 
22 chapels and preaching-rooms, 16 out-stations, 
14 organized churches, 17 native preachers, and 
450 members. The United Methodist Free 
churches of England have supported a mission 
in Ningpo since 1864. It now has 2 mission- 
aries, 2 chapels, 4 out-stations, 2 organized 
churches, 7 native preachers, and 112 members, 
The China Inland Mission occupied Ningpo as 
one of its out-stations in 1866 and has a few 
members there. The six societies have in Ning- 
po, in all, 11 ordained missionaries and 6 ladies, 
45 chapels, 30 churches, and 1,171 members. 
The American Presbyterians have a Ningpo 
Presbytery, which has 517 members and 120 
scholars in schools. 








...-The Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of the Presbyterian Church has issued its 
seventh annual report, which makes a hand- 
some pamphlet of over 70 pages. These re- 
ports are becoming more and more interesting 
and important every year, asthe societies in- 
crease their contributions and their forces in 
foreign fields. Thereport before us shows that 
the Society has raised the past year $87,749, a 
covsiderable advance on the income of the 
previous year; and the number of auxiliaries 
has been increased by 100, making in all 748, 
besides 395 bands. There are, besides, thirty 
presbyterial societies. The Society is, there- 
fore, organized on an excellent system, one 
which is designed to interest and include all 
the women of the Church. The report says 
that of the 86 missionaries reported last year 
thirteen have for various causes been taken 
from the list. Nine new missionaries have been 
sent out and five more are under appointment 
to go during the year. The Society is represented 
in India, China, Japan, Siam and Laos, Persia, 
Syria, Africa, South America, and Mexico, be- 
sides its work among the American Indians and 
the Chinese in California. The president of the 
society is Mrs. W. E. Schenck, and its office is 
at 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


-».ethe Rey. W. J. Boone writes to the } 


Spirit of Missions of the pressing need for re- 
enforcements for the Wuchang Mission, China, 
(Protestant Episcopal). Three of the four 
missionaries supported by the Board have 
left the station and Mr. Boone is the only one 
left. Last year ten adults and four pupils were 
baptized, making a very encouraging outlook, 
Mr. Boone, contrasting the strength of other 
missions in Wuchang with that of the Episco- 
pal Board, says: 

‘The London Mission has four ministers and 
a doctor here ; the Wesleyans have, here and 
in the outstations worked from this center, 
seven ministers and a doctor; and the China 
Inland Mission (which belongs to no organized 
body, but welcomes all comers and any help), 
has sent through this city in three months two 
men for Kan Suh,two for Shen Si, two for 
Kwei Chow, while two have just retarned from 
a tour through Shen Si, and yet other two are 
gone to I Chang, some three hundred miles 
above us upon this river, which is soon to be 
opened for trade. They hope to go soon into 
Sze Chuen. They adopt the Chinese costuthe 
and the idea of their director, a bishop in all 
but the office, is to prove to other societies 
that the nine provinces now unattempted by 
Protestant missionaries are 0! and can’ be 
worked, if the Christian world will but.rise to 
the measare of its duty.”” . 


...» The finances of the Foreign Board of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church have been very 
much improved since the presentation of the 
annual report last fall. The debt has been re- 
duced by over $21,000, and the regular re- 
ceipts to date show besides an incréase of 
$8,500 over those of the same period Jast year. 
The money owed by the Board now for loans is 
$20,500. 


.-The superintendent of the ‘Methodist 
Mission in Bulgaria, the Rev. F. W. Flocken} 
has taken his wife to Pesth, Hungary, and has 
returned to Rutschuk. Hesays that the report 
of the coming of the Russians caused | great 
consternation, and women and children Jeft thé 
city for Constantinople and other places, __ 
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THE aiianaiie dae: does ate ‘Tike it. that 
Prof. Juhn: McCrady ‘was compelled t> resign 
the chair of zodlogy at; Harvard; It says: 


“We présumeé this means that professors at 
Harvard areto be dragooned into the acceptance 
of the ‘non-popular standards.” We may do 
the institution injustice; but: we are informed 
that this is not the first professor: who hus 
béen permitted to ‘tendér bis resignatiin’ for 
a similar’ reason. If the first ‘wniverssty of 
America is determined to sapport the skeptical 
philosophy, it will do well to reflect that: those 
institutions in Germany which made the same 
experiment are now well nigh deserted by 
students. Prof. McCrady was the successor 
of another opponent of Darwinism, the 
lamented Agassiz,”? bi 


ren 


...-Mr, George J. Cummings, principal. of 
Kimba]l Union Academy, Meriden, N, H, 
issues this circular to the graduates of that in- 
stitution: “There are, doubtless, mapy who 
have not received an invitation to the reunion 
on June 20th. Let no one, however, stay 
away, for all would have received a circular 
had their addresses been known. Ample pro- 
vision is being made for..all, and Prof. H. E. 
Parker, of Dartmouth College, will deliver an 
address before the alumuvi; C, S. Richards, 
LL.D,, of Washington, D. C., will give some 
reminiscences ; Prof. W. O. Perkins, of Boston, 
will direct. a service of song; and Rey. F. A. 
Noble, D.D., of New Haven, will give a lecture 
in the evening ;. after which there will be a re- 
ception. 


-+«eThe programme of exercises for Com- 
mencement Week at Dartmouth College is as 
follows: Sunday, June 24th, at 10:30 a. M., bac- 
calaureate sermon by President Bartlett ; even- 
ing, address before the Christian Fraternity by 


ithe Rev. Reuen Thomas, of Brookline ; Monday, 


June 25th, at 8 Pp. M., speaking for the Clarke 
and Lockwood prizes; Tuesday, June 26th, at 8 
A. M., examination for admission to College ; 
3 P. M,, class-day exercises of scientific depart- 
ment; Wednesday, June 27th, 8 a. M., meeting 
of Phi Beta Kappa Society ; 10;30 a..M., inau- 
guration of President Bartlett ; 2.P.M., meet- 
ing of the alumni; 8 P. M,, commencement 
concert; Thursday, June 28th,.10:30 4. M., ex- 


‘ercises of graduating. class; .2 P. M., almni 


dinner; 8 P. M., trustees’ levee. 


....The endowment fund of the New London 
(N. Hi) Literary and Scientific Institution. is 
$65,000, of which Mrs. James B.Colgate, of New 
York City, gave $35,000, while the iriends of the 
institution raised $30,000:° This fand will be 
placed in the charge of a board of: trustees, 
wholly separate from ‘the management: of tne 
academy. Only the income’ of tte endowment 
can be used. Mrs. Colgate’s contribution was 
set apart for this purpose some time ‘ago, and 
she bas signified her intention of passing over 
to’ the trustees botb the principal’ and the ac- 
cumulation, which, with some incidental’ ad- 
vantages from other quarters, will swell the 
fund.to nearly seyenty thousand dollars. _ 


deney of Howard University, on certain con- 
ditions as to the nature of his work and the 
provision for hissupport.' ‘To these conditions 
the executive committee of the-trusteées gave a 
ready assent. In case matters shall be satis- 
factorily arranged, Dr. Patton’s'connection with 
the University will begin on the Ist of July. 


«..+Mr. F. T. Palgrave has retired from the 
contest for the Oxford Professorship of Poetry, 
saying that he should not have entered it at all 
had he known in February that a candidate so 
competent.as Priocipal Shairp was coming for- 
ward. Mr. Palgrave.is ten times more compe- 
tent than Principal. Shairp,,and perhaps he 
made his remark in a sarcastic sense, 


...»The oldest man in the graduating class at 
Amherst is 2934 years and, the youngest 17, the 
average being 22.61 ; the heaviest weight is 185 
pounds, the lightest 108%¢, and. average 1431 4 
and the tallest is six and a quarter. feet, the 
shortest five, and the average 5.7. 


«+. Prof. H. A. P. Torrey, of the University of 
Vermont, sails for England shortly and will 
spend the summerin Europe. Prof. Louis Pols 
lens, of that institution, has been offered the 
assistant professorship of modern languages 
in Dartmouth College... 


4 usBwenty: two speakers were appointed for 
Commencement at Williams, and all but twelve 
of these resigned in order! to. render the. éxer- 
cises of reasonabl¢ length. : The ones resigning 
are mainly tbose who renter the 9 asia cr 
appointments . 


.... President Chadbourne, of Wilttains, an- 
nounces that graduates of Drury Academy, at 
North Adams, Mass., will hereafter be admitted 
du certificate to Williams College without any 
preliminary examination, 


ye Tilden: Ladies’ denian,: West Lebanon, 





N. H,, has bad 100 pupils during the past! year. 


7 


..Dr. W. W. Patton bas accepted the presi- 


| he safely stored, is a late invention. 
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GRIM-VISAGED war takes his seat on an Otto- 
man. 





....A colored postmaster is now called a 
blackmeiler. 


.. A Massachusetts girl says she should like 
to see one of those Bashful-Bazouks. 


.. Always speak well of the dead, and once 
ina while a good word of the living, if you 
have the time. 


..--A California newspaper says thatthe new 
and elegant jailat Redwood City “‘is now open 
to the public,” 


.--.t makes one discouraged to look at the 
picture of a Turk, and think what big pockets 
he could have in his pantaloons. 


-eeeL wo souls; with but a single thought: 
two ragamuflins climbing over an orchard- 
fence, with a fierce-eyed dog in pursuit. 


.».-He murmured “Pm a man of quiet 
tastes,”? then. went behind the door, took a 
flask from his pocket, and tasted something. 


..Even if a boy is always whistling ‘‘I want | 
to be an angel,’’ it is just as well to keep the 
preserved pears on the top shelf of the pantry. 


....“The line must be drawn somewhere,” 
explained a Danbury woman, the other night, 
when her husband got sawed across the neck 
with the clothes-line. 


..A Western woman having been spoken ef 
as “having one footin the grave,’’ a wicked 
journalist remarks that there must be a big hole 
out there somewhere. 


....What will recompense a woman whoge 
baby falls off the bed and scrapes his nose on 


the first prize in a baby show? 


....A novelist lately entered a printing-office 
and accused a compositor of not punctuating 
properly, when the typo earnestly replied: 
“Dm nota pointer, I’m a setter.” 


..A Wisconsin constable levied on “the 
undivided half” of a gray mule. He wasn’t 
particular which end he took, and it was thir- 
teen days before he opened his eyes and recog- 
nized his wife. 


.. These war-maps of Europe don’t get in 
quite enough mountains. if there was one 
morerange people would feel certain that there 
was not enough level ground in Turkey for a 
croquet party. 


«-.- Lo the cultivated and naturally delicate 
musical ear there is nothing more disagreeable 
than to have a hand-organ woman pause in the 
middle of a bar, to let go of thecrank and re- 


| place a hairpin. 


.«.-A moth-proof barrel, in which clothes can 
But this 


leaves the moth at large. What is wanted isa 


, barrel in which the moths can be kept, and 


thus leave the clothes at large. 


.¢..An old woman who is crossing the street 
has a narrow escape from being run over by a 
hearse. ‘‘I am not at all superstitious,’’ she 
says to her rescuer; “but it had seemed to me 
that it would be unlucky to be killed by a 
hearse.” 


.... While we are erecting tombstones over 
dead martyrs and placing laurel wreaths on the 
brows of living heroes, don’t let. us forget to 
drop a tear on the grave of the man who con- 
ceived the idea of‘putting a potato on the spout 
of a Kerosene-can. 


.- Nothing so thoroughly pleases a man who 
has learned that a collection is to be taken in 
his church on Sunday morning, and who has 
consequently been unable to be present, on ac- 
count of a severe pain in his back, as to attend 
the evening service and hear the clergyman an- 
nounce that, ‘‘as many who desired to give weré 
not present at the morning collection, it will 
now be repeated,” 


*")...A gentleman recently called at a station- 
er’s establishment to order some note-paper 
with a heading. _Hewasehown numberless de- 
signs, monograms, etc. Finding nothing suit- 
ed to his taste, he said: “I want something 
simpler—just a flower,such as a forget-me- 
not.” “But, sir,” said the attendant, ‘‘ that 
would surely be more, suitable for a young 
lady.”’. ‘‘I know what I want,’”’ was the prompt 
reply. ‘‘I’ma tailor, and the paper is for my 
customers,”’ 

“It was'at the critical moment of the 
battle,” said’ a Dubuque minister; in an im- 
passioned burst of eloquence, last Sabbath, 
“when the Wuke of Dellington—l mean ‘the 
Delk of! Wullington—I should’ say when the 
Welk of Dulington—that is, when the Dule of 
Welkington at the Wottle of Batterloo—er 
um-——*” And then, somehow, the: passage ap- 
peared to be so badly mangled that he didn’t 
think: it would psy to repair it,so hesaid ;: “ And 





' seventbly and lastly,” and went on. 


the zine the very day she wants toenter him for }- 
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BAPTIST. * 


ADSIT, 8., rétfrés from secretaryship of Roch- 

ester Theo, Sem. 

ALEXANDER, W. J., removes from Edgefield 

to Darlington, 8,.C. 

CULVER. 8S. W., becomes peaien of new.ch. 

at Geneseo, N. pS 

FINESTONE, 8. .P., La Grange, for; ordained 

May 23d. 

FLEMMING, R. S., Grandview, Ind., ord. re- 

cently. 

GRANGER, A. H.; Providence, R. [., resigns 

HASWELL, James R., of Andie Baptist 

Mission in Maulmain, Burmah, died, May 

24th, of Asiatic’ ¢holera.’ He was ‘son of 

Rey. James M, Haswell, recently deceased, 

and of same mission. 

LEWIS, J. B., Mt. Hope, N. Y., resigaos. 

MOREHOUSE, H. L., succeeds the Rev. 8. 

Adsit as secretary of Rochester Theo. Sem. 

PHILLIPS, W. C., De Ruyter, N. Y., resigas. ; 

RICE, F., ord. at Valley Falis, Kan., recently. 

STAPLES, W. W., Laurenceville, N. Y., ord. 

recently. 

TAYLOR, 8. F., removes from Charlestown, 

W. Va., to Boonville, Mo. 

UPHAM, W. P., Coffeyville, Kav., died re- 

cently. 

WELLS, J. M., ord. recently at Harrodsburg, 
Ky. 


YERKES, B. H., ord. recently at Greeley, 
Colorado. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

ANDERSON, Laurrne C., Fisk University, ord. 

at Nashville, Tenn. 

BRONSON, E. H., Haddam, Conn,, called to 

Aurora, Il 

BROWN, E. E, ord. at Hermon, N.Y. 

CLINE, J. C., settles at Burliagame, Kansas. 

CUTLER, E., D.D., Worcester, Mass., has 

started ona four months’ tour in Europe. 

DASHER, Joun H., accepts call to Sanford-st. 

ch., Springfield, Mass. 

DAVIS, W. H., Union Seminary, called to Bey- 

erly, Mass. 

DEAN, 0. 8., Indfanapolis, Ind., accepts call 

to Milford, Mass 

DOX, RutTeeEr, ord. at Ransoniville, N. ¥. 

GERRY, Exsrives, Bethel, Vt.; declines enllt 

to Olympia, Oregon. 

GILES, D. H., ord. at Augusta, Penn. 

HINCKLEY, W. H., inst, at Racine, Wis., 

recently. 

JOHNSON, G. H., supplies Uxbridge, Massi, @ 
year. 

JONES, ©. J. K., Nantucket, inst. over Pacific 

ch., New Bedford, Mass. 

JONES, N. I., Centerville, Mass., resigns. 

MEARS, D., 0%, North-ave. ch., Cambridge, 

Mass., resigns, to accept. a call to the Pied- 

mont ch,, Worcester. 

MOORE, Gro. W., Fisk University, ord. at 

Nashville, Tenn. 

PHILLIPS, Gro. W., Woreester, Mass.. 

clines call to Vine-st. ch. , Cincinnati, 0. 

PROPER, D. D.,:removes. from Ames to lowa 

Falls, Iowa. 

SERVISS, W.H., died at Lichfield, Mich., re- 

cently. 

SLICER, THomas, withdraws from /M., E. 
Chureh, and accepts call to Park Congre- 
gational ch., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

SMITH, E. N., Bdlon, called 'to Waterville, Me, 

SMITH, E. G., Essex, decepts ¢alli to North 
Leominster; Mass, 

WHITCOMB, C. B.,. Shelburne. Falls, .Mass., 


de- 


resigns. 
PRBESBYTERIAN, 

COLVER, A. Wa neeeaven from Kansas City to 
Pleasant Hill, M 

DICKERSON, H. L. , Rockville, called to Dan- 
villé, Ind. 

DUNCAN, T. D., Third ch., Louisville, Ry: 4 
res 


FOULKE,, Ws., who has. supplied ;Quincy, 
Mich., a year, settles there., 

HUTCHINSON, GEORGE, Frankfort, __ accepts 
call to Eureka, Kansas. 

LONG; Gzores, Malta, called’ to ‘Union ‘ch., 
bear Indianapolis, Ind. 

McGINLEY, .W., Ross-st. ch., Brooklyn, N. 
we resigns. 

McKEE, J. C., ha perme Mian., aber prs eal to 
Cedar Rapids, I oway 

SLOSS, Ropert, Titusyille, Penn., accepts call 
to Third ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

WADE, M., Hotot: Kan., died recently. 

WALKER, BENJAMIN,” Chaipicn, O.," died 
May 20th. 

WERNER, Jviivs Ey Aubors Seminary take 
charge of the ch,.at Oaks Corners, N 

WILSON, W. 8. , Dundas, Minn.,, resigns, 

ZAHNISER, G. W.. Mefcer, Pent, aceltties 
eall to Atlantic, Towa. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ALLEN, N. G., Woodstock: Vt., takes charge 
of St. David's Mission, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHESTNUTT, J. Ni} takés' charge inthe 

Church of the Advent, St.Louis, Mo... ;> 
TORSO OHNr zemoyes, from 
boken, goto st ina the ievaugict, 
Philad apes, Pal ! "Th 
sauenee Meyry Towsanas ona: + he at 
Middletown, Conn... ..: 
WOORWAED, FE. F. B., removes fom Waler- 
Thomastown, Co 


nn. 


; 


woo 


REFORMED. 1 
BUCK, C. D., ‘ists, at Middletown, N. J. 7 
CARR, Wm. H.,, inst. at Gallupyille, N. Be 
KERSHOW, J. H., supplies Sharon, N. 
PEARSE, N., inets.at New Lots 2 x, 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our st of “ Books of the Week” 
wil be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Mshere for all volumes received. The inverests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





COMPLETION OF JOHNSON’S CYCLO- 
PZDIA* 





THE editors of this elaborate work, Pres- 
ident Barnard and Professor Guyot, con- 
gratulate themselves, as well they may, on 
the successful completion of a great under- 
taking. The original plan they were com- 
pelled to change by the addition of a fourth 
volume to the three at first proposed, and 
they have found their labor more arduous 
than seemed probable. In the preface to 
the present volume the interesting fact is 
stated that after 1,106 pages of the first 
volume ‘had been electrotyped the entire 
plan was changed, and these plates, which 
had cost more than $20,000 and two years’ 
time were melted up. This change was 
the reduction of compilation to the lowest 
point possible, and the substitution therefor 
of contributions, on all important subjects, 
from writers specially qualified by past 
study and experience to treat them and 
known by reputation to be so qualified. 
The original editor had been, the preface 
states, ‘‘a gentleman of acknowledged 
ability, especially qualified for the task by 
a large previous experience in analogous 
forms of literary labor.” It was upon 
his retirement, in March, 1873, that Drs. 
Barnard and Guyot assumed charge of the 
publication, though the former had been 
engaged previously to examine the proofs 
of the plates as they were made ready for 
issue. When he assumed his editorial du- 
ties, therefore, he was fully acquainted with 
their nature. The reorganization of the 
editorial staff followed, and probably no 
cyclopedia ever had a larger or better or- 
ganized body of special workers in various 
fields. To this circumstance, with the great 
feature of signed contributions, is due the 
authoritative character of the work. The 
one who consults it may feel that he is rely- 
ing not upon the compilations of writers 
who merely condense the accumulations of 
previous cyclodedists; but upon the origin- 
al work of specially competent authorities 
in various departments of knowledge. 

The present volume is, of course, con- 
structed precisely upon the plan of its pre- 
decessors, and, therefore, does not need 
any repetition of the cordial praise we have 
bestowed upon them. Nor is it necessary 
to specify the more important articles 
which are contained herein. The volume 
begins with the letter F and finishes the 
alphabet. The appendix contains 204 
pages, and includes such subjects as were 
omitted in the work proper, whether from 
oversight or from the progress of events. 
The Cyclopedia is thus brought down fully 
to the present time. Some of the subjects 
contained in the appendix would naturally 
have been looked for in the main work, 
but have, doubtless, been delayed by un- 
avoidable occurrences, 

Now that the work is completed, it de- 
serves a few general words of praise. It‘is 
complete and accurate, and it will not be 
consulted in vain by the person desiring 
information on any subject. In fact, its 
fullness reminds one of Ezra Cornell’s wish 
respecting Cornell University: ‘I would 
found an institution where any person may 
obtain instruction in any study.” This 
Cyclopedia covers all the ground occupied 
by similar works, and it does so in an ad- 
mirable manner, In modern biography, a 
branch of great importance, it is specially 
strong, and it also excels in geographical 
and scientific articles. Too much stress, 
furthermore, cannot be laid upon its special 
feature of signatures: To produce a work 
like this, of unimpeachable accuracy and 
of satisfactory completeness, at half or a 
quarter the price generally asked for cyclo- 
peedias of equal size, is an achievement on 
which its editors and publishers may well 
congratulate themselves, © 





* JOHNSON’S NEW UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA. Vol 
IV. New York: Alvin J. Johnson & Son, 1878, 





CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE.* 





Mr. Horrman, the author of this in. 
teresting volume, was assistant adjutant- 
general during the Civil War, and was secre- 
tary of legation at Paris during the period 
of the Franco-Prussian War. He, there- 
fore, had a good opportunity to study the 
two great conflicts of recent years, and the 
results of his investigations and experiences 
he has put into print when the stormy times 
of conflict have already begun to pass into 
history. His connection with the army 
during the Rebellion began with his ap- 
pointment, in 1862, on the staff of Gen. 
Thomas Williams. Adj.-Gen. Hoffman 
soon accompanied the command on Gen. 
Butler’s New Orleans expedition. Of that 
famous officer Mr. Hoffman has a very good 
opinion, saying: ‘‘It has always appeared 
to me that Gen. Butler has not received the 
credit to which he is entitled for the cap- 
ture of New Orleans. Without him New 
Orleans would not have been taken in 1862. 
A sense of justice compels the 
writer to say that Butler originated the ex- 
pedition, that he carried it through under 
great and unexpected difficulties, that he 
brought it to a successful termination, and 
that his government of the city at that 
time and underthe peculiar circumstances 
was simply admirable.” This is explicit 
testimony from one who saw what he 
praises, and who ‘‘has no sympathy with 
General Butler’s extreme views.” “Mr. 
Hoffman goes on to show why Butler de- 
serves the praise, having overcome Mc- 
Clellan’s objections and the President’s 
doubts as to whether troops could be 
spared. The account of the expedition is 
interesting, and so is the story of the occu- 
pation. Mr, Hoffman tersely disposes of 
the spoon story as follows: ‘‘The silver- 
spoon storyis simply absurb. Butler con- 
fiscated and used certain table-silver 
When Banks relieved him, he turned it 
over to him. When a howl was made 
about it, toward the close of the war, and 
the Government referred the papers to 
Butler for a report, he simply forwarded a 
copy of Banks’s quartermaster’s receipt.” 
As for the other New Orleans scandal 
affecting the Essex statesman, Mr. Hoff- 


man says that Butler, when ..-he 
ordered that women insulting United 
States officers should be treated as 


‘‘women of the town, plying their 
trade,” simply meant that they should be 
arrested and punished according to the mu- 
nicipal law of the city—7. ¢., confined for 
one night and fined five dollars. He re- 
tained the phrase because he thought it a 
happy one, and therefore refused to give it 
up. This isnot much of a defense. --Mr. 
Hoffman says that ‘‘ the only charge against 
Butler which was never thoroughly dis- 
proved was that he permitted those about 
him to speculate, to the neglect of their 
duties and to the injury of our cause and 
good name. He must have been aware of 
these speculations and have shut his eyes 
tothem. But that he himself profited pe- 
cuniarily by them I do not believe.” The an- 
ecdotes and stories of experiences in Louisi- 
ana are readable, and so is the account of 
the state of things in Paris during the siege. 
The book is written in a rather poor style 
and possesses no great historical value; but 
it contains many reminiscences that were 
worth preserving. The publishers issue it 
in neat style. 





*CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE. A Narrative of Per- 
sonal Adventure and Observation during Two Wars. 
By WICKHAM HorFMAN. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1877. 

A 

Tue Rey. Luke Tyerman, who a few years 
ago gave to the English and the American pub- 
lie an acceptable life of the founder of Method- 
ism, has just brought out the biography of the 
great evangelist of Methodism. There is in 
the Life of George Whitefield (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. are the American publishers) the 
same evidence of industry in the collection of 
material and of carefulness and good judg- 
ment in the use of it as was exhibited in the 
Life of John Wesley. The author says in the 
preface to the two volumes, which are not too 
bulky, that he has discovered much about Mr. 
Whitefield which none of the other biographers 
of the evangelist have used. This alone would 
have been sufficient to justify Mr. Tyerman in 
writing a new biography. Butthere was an ad- 
ditional reason : none of the biographies which 
had been published had given general satis- 
faction. There will be no exception taken 





to Mr.°Tyerman’s work en the ground 
of fullness or accuracy; but he will, doubtless, 
be criticised for publishing in full Mr, White- 
fleld’s “Short Account: of God’s Dealings” 
with himself, which was written when he was 
twenty-five and which drew upon him the ridi- 
cule of his enemies. He revised the publica- 
tion, leaving out many objectionable passages, 
which a very ordinary degree of prudence and 
good judgment would have rejected at the 
first. Whitefield says that bis tutor at Oxford 
believed that he was mad; and, to read White- 
field’s own account of his life at college, one 
can hardly escape the same conclusion. We 
like the plan of Mr. Tyerman of allowing Mr. 
Whitefield to be as far as possible his own 
biographer. His letters and journals give 
an admirable opportunity to the reader to 
study his character. Though. Whitefield 
was opposed to the Wesleys in his 
theological views and always claimed to 
be a member of the Church of England, in 
which he received his orders, he did a great 
deal more for Methodism, as his biographer is 
constrained to admit, than the Methodists have 
ever acknowledged. His work in America pro- 
duced results which can never be measured. 
Here the fruit of his revivals was gathered into 
the Congregational, Presbyterian, and Baptist 
churches, and he did but little more for Meth- 
odism than to prepare the way for its advent 
and spread. Inthe extent and success of his 
labors Whitefield has not been equaled even by 
Mr. Moody, who, curiously enough, begins his 
career as an evangelist in England precisely a 
century after Whitefield’s death,at Newbury- 
port, Mass. 


....The late Judge Richard Fletcher, of Bos- 
ton, left by will a special fund in the hands of 
Dartmouth College (which he made the resid- 
uary legatee of his whole preperty), from the 
avails of which it biennially offers a prize of 
$500 for the best essay on the duty of Christians 
‘to exhibit in their godly lives and conversa- 
tion the beneficent effects of the religion they 
profess, and thus increase the efficiency of 
Christianity in Christian countries and recom- 
mend its acceptance to the heathen nations of 
the world.”? This prize has been awarded 
once, the recipient being Rev. D. W. Faunce, 
a Baptist clergyman, whose essay, entitled 
“ The Christian in the World,” was published 
by Roberts Brothers. The last committee 
of award was composed of Rev. Drs. E. F.Hat- 
field, Harvey D. Ganse, and Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr., who gave the prize to Rev. William W. 
Faris, and his essay is now published by Roberts 
Brothers, under the title’of The Children of 
Tight. It is a devout, clearly written, and 
effective treatise on the life of a Christian amid 
the temptations of the world. Mr, Faris for- 
tifies his sharply-cut remarks with plentiful 
quotations from the Bible and his style is 
vigorous andeffective. As this Fletcher library 
increases it will contain many valuable volumes 
and will show the wisdom of the founder of 
the prize. 


.-..-Col. James Baker’s Turkey (Henry Holt 
& Co.) would have been a valuable book at any 
time; but it is especially so in view of the 
present Turko-Russian War. The author, is 
thoroughly familiar with the country he de- 
scribes, having liyed there as a property-owner 
fora few years. This circumstance, however, 
does not seem to have wholly prejudiced him 
unduly in favor of Turkey, and he evidently 
tries to give an impartial, though a vivid and 
searching account of the manners and customs 
of the people and the administration of: the 
general and local government: He also pre- 
sents historical’ accounts of the various races 
of Turkey in Europe. Col. Baker’s conclu- 
sions concerning the condition of the people 
under Turkish management are different from 
those held by most students and are in the 
main very favorable to the Turk. The Rus- 
sians, he thinks, are perpetually stirring up 
quarrels, and all would be beautiful would they 
let alone the Christians under Turkish rule, 
His own facts, however, absurdly fail to justify 
the conclusions he deduces from them. Ina 
word, Colonel Baker’s book, full and honest as 
it is, is chiefly valuable as a collection of facts 
from which sounder thinkers can build up their 
own opinions concerning Turkish rule or mis- 
rule, 


...-A correspondence carried on from 1767 to 
1781 between George Washington and William 
Crawford, concerning Western lands, is pub. 
lished by Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, be- 
ing chronologically arranged aod annotated by 
C. W. Butterfield, It possesses interest, aside 
from that which surrounds:all Washington’s let- 
ters, from the fact that it throws light on early 
land speculations in the Ohio Valley. Poor 
Crawford was tortured to death by Indians, soon 
after the close of this correspondence, which 
circumstances deeply affected Washington and 
made a profound sensation all over the coun- 
try. Mr. Butterfleld’s annotations are just 
what are needed, and the volume, which is 
produced in a style of substantial elegance, is 
a valuable addition to the department of 
Americana, 
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.».-Harper’s “‘ Half-Hour Series” has a lesser 
library within it, for the set of ‘‘Epochs 
of English History” now appearing in London 
is being put into these neat little pamphlets on 
this side of the water. The three latest are 
The Rise of the People and the Growth of Parlia- 
ment, 1215—1485, by James Rowley; The Tudors 
and the Reformation, 1485—1608, by M. Creigh- 
ton; and The Struggle against Absolute Monarchy, 
1608—1688, by Bertha Meriton Cordery. 
Another new book in the series proper is W. 
W. Capes’s entertaining account of the way 
the college-boys in Greece used to study, which 
he calls University Life in Ancient Athens. 


....A second series of Dr. W. A. Mublen- 
berg’s Zvangelical Catholic Papers (T. Whitta- 
ker), edited, like its predecessor, by Anne 
Ayres, sister superintendent of St. Johnland, 
closely follows the death of the author. The 
various addresses, sermons, etc. show the 
sweet Christian character of the man and the 
devoted zeal of the worker. Few clergymen 
are permitted fo do so much good through so 
long alife. Dr. Muhlenberg’s piety and activ- 
ity far more than neutralized any disadvanta- 
geous influence arising from his rather crotchety 
disposition. 


...-Dot and Dime (Loring) is brought out in 
uniform style with ‘“‘Helen’s Babies,’? with 
which very successful book it is entitled to 
rank in literary merit. It chronicles the say- 
ings and doings of a couple of personages 
whom the author calls ‘‘two characters in 
ebony.’? The recordis very amusing, and evi- 
dently comes from the hand of one who has 
lived among the colored folk of the South and 
become thoroughly familiarized with their talk 
and their ways. The book may be read through 
at a sitting, which it will make a very pleasant 
one. 


....The June number of The Art Journa 
contains three fine steel engravings: ‘*‘ News 
from the War,’’ from a painting by G. D. Les- 
lie; ‘The Shepherd,’”? by Rosa Bonheur ; and 
‘“‘The Widow’s Cruse,”’ froma marble group 
by J. Adams-Acton. Inthe text the series of 
articles on Pacific Railway scenery, Norway, 
unglazed pottery, and animal forms in art are 
continued ; and there are also papers on recent 
church restorations in Italy, ancient Irish art, 
the works of Francis John Wyburd, etc. 


....An interesting life of Charlotte Bronté 
(Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) is by Mr. T. 
Wemyss Reid, who modestly calls it a mon- 
ograph. Mr. Reid prints many unpublished 
letters, chiefly from Miss Bronté to Ellen 
Nussey, a schoolmate and friend, These let- 
ters are of much autobiographical value 
and are not of the morose nature that one 
would have looked for in accordance with the 
old-fashioned idea of Miss Bronté’s disposi. 
tion. The volume is well illustrated. 


....-An edition of Seneca’s four principal 
moral essays—those on providence, tranquillity 
of mind, shortness of life, and the happy life— 
has been prepared for use in schools and col- 
leges by Rev. Dr. J. F. Hurst and Henry C, 
Whiting, Ph. D. It is the first American 
edition and the editors hope that it will famil- 
iarize American students with the writings of 
an unfamiliar author, which admirably itlus- 
trate the ethical thought of their time. 


...- Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine for June 
contains an interesting paper entitled ‘‘A Vision 
in the Jerusalem Chamber,” by Treadwell Wal- 
den, D.D. It isa popular account of the his- 
tory of biblical translation, and embodies an 
argument for the undertaking now in progress, 
together with some hints as to its proper limit- 
ations, In {it the author makes a clear state- 
ment of what, in his opinion, the English Bible 
for the nineteenth century should be. 


sees The Princess Ogherof (Charles F. Roper), 
translated by “T. H.” from the French of 
Henry Greville, is a sweet and pleasant story 
Its plot turns upon love and deception. The 
heroine is led to believe that her lover is un 
faithful to her, marries a loutish fellow of no 
particular account, and, finally, her husband 
dying at the right time, weds her first love. No 
prettier story for summer reading has been 
issued this season. 


...+President Hurst, of Drew Seminary, has 
put into a small volume, which Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co. publish, a historical discourse. 
ov the theology of the United States during 
its first eentury, which he prepared last year 
and has delivered in several places, It is a 
rapid but impartial summary, covering a good 
deal of ground in a few words. He ‘calls it 
Our Theological Century. 


....G. P. Putnam’s Sons issue, in a hand- 
some pamphlet, entitled Academy Sketches, the 
reproductions of pictures in the spring exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of Design, which 
first appeared in the annual catalogue of that 
exhibition. They are here rather more care- 
fully, printed, and are accompanied by brief and 
not very valuable annotations by ‘‘ Nemo.” 


+..-C. ©. Cline, T. L. Melven, and 8. J. 
McKaye edit a collection of Popular Hymns for 
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nme and churches. It consists of 
the current favorites, with references to the 
music-books whence they are taken. The 
Transylvania Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany, of Lexington, Ky., issues the book. 


...-Bret Harte’s Two Men of Sandy Bar is 
prettily issued by James R. Osgood & Co., in 
“Little Classic”” style. It is Mr. Harte’s 
feeblest work ; but persons who do not go to the 
theater will be glad of an opportunity to see 


what it is. 
rr 


LITERARY NEWS. 


A voLuME of Recollectiors of Sir John Bow- 
ring, edited by Lewis B. Bowring, is in press in 


London. 





A work on “‘ Popular Astronomy,” by Prof. 
Simon Newcomb, is promised by Harper & 
Brothers. 


Spain will fill the next volume of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s ‘* Poems of Places,” and Portugal and 
Belgium that following. 


Books on “‘ Cottage Gardening” and ‘‘ Mar- 
ket Gardening” are to be added to the “ Gar- 
den Receipts ” series of Macmillan & Co. 


A volume of “Christmas Carols and other 
verses,’ by Rev. Dr. H. G. Batterson, of Phila- 
delphia, is announced by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. 

..Prof. A. E. Dolbear, of Tufts College, 
has written a work on “The Telephone and 
its Uses,” which will be published by Lee & 
Shepard. 


Mrs. Charles, author of ‘“‘ The Schonberg- 
Cotta Family,” will shortly begin a new story 
called “ Lapsed but not Lost.’’ It is a tale of 
Carthage. 


“The Field Portfolio,’ issued by Lockwood, 
Brooks & Ce., is a recent device for the benefit 
of botanists and fern collectors during the 
summer vacations. 


They say that Caleb Cushing will publish a 
critical study of the Tichborne case, with par- 
ticular reference to the part borne in the trial 
by Lord Chief-Justice Cockburn. 


New editions of ‘* Paradise Lost,” ‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” and ‘‘ ‘Tales from Shake- 
speare,” in ‘Little Classics’? style, are an- 
nounced by James R. Osgood & Co. 


Mr. J. W. Bouton has just ready the prom- 
ised English translation of Michelet’s ‘ Bible 
of Humanity,’ which is a free version. It 
makes a large octavo volume, including an 
index. 


a 

The Spectator rejoices that “ the splendid lit” 

erature of England is no longer neglected by 

Englishmen, and that almost every illustrious 

author, from Chaucer to Sir Walter Scott, has 
been treated as a school classic,” 


Gail Hamilton’s first novel, ‘‘ First Love is 
Best,’ and her theological treatise, ‘ What 
Think Ye of Christ ?” are published by Estes & 
Lauriat, who also bring out new editions, at a 
reduced price, of her previous works, 


“A Narrative of the Great Revival in the 
Southern Armies,’’? by William W. Bennett, a 
Confederate chaplain and superintendent of 
the Soldiers’ Tract Association, is to be pub- 
lished by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 


It has been found that the purloining of 
books in public libraries, either directly or in- 
directly, can be controlled to an extent which 
has reduced the loss in the best-regulated in- 
stitutions to one-tenth of one per cent. of 
issues. 


The new edition of Dr. Bushnell’s ‘ Vica- 
rious Sacrifice,” to be published by Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co., will bein two volumes, in- 
cluding the work called ‘Forgiveness and 
Law,” in which he modified many of his early 
positions. 


Craig & Taylor, of Detroit, have undertaken 
the publication of an American edition of The 
Fortnightly Review from duplicate plates fur- 
nished by the English publishers. The price 
will be $5.50 per year and the June number 
will be the first issued under the new arrange- 
ment. 


The next of Osgood’s “‘ Vest Pocket’ books 
will be several volumes of “ Favorite Poems” 
from the leading poets on the publisher’s list, 
and two volumes of Hawthorne’s stories, one 
containing his “‘ Tales of the White Hills ” and 
the other the ‘Legends of the Province 
House.” 


M. Brugsch Bey, the Egyptian scholar, is the 
author of two works soon to be published at 
Leipzig—one in German, describing the history 
of Israel under the Pharaohs, and the other a 
geographical dictionary in French, containing 
more than 2,000 names of places in Egypt, de- 
rived from the Egyptian monuments. 


A ‘History of Cavalry,” by Lieut.-Colonel 
George T. Denison, will be issued by Maemil- 


mander of the body za of the Governor- 
General of Canada, and, in addition to a com- 
prehensive survey of cavalry history, he gives 
a chapter of hints for cavalry use in the future. 


The American News Company announces a 
new edition of ‘‘ The Gospel of Peace,” and a 
series of books by ‘‘ Jennie June,’’ who is now 
traveling in Europe to collect material. The 
subjects will be domestic and are designed to 
interest the women of the country, especially 
those who are occupied with family cares. 


H. 8. Perkins, a well-known Massachusetts 
musician, is about to edit a series of graded 
music readers, for the use of schools, which 
G. D. Russell & Co., of Boston, will publish. 
Mr. Perkins invites suggestions, contributions, 
and songs for soprano and alto for book two, 
and for soprano, alto, and bass for book three. 


Miss 8. H. Leggett has compiled a volume 
called ‘“‘Golden Songs of Great Poets,’’ for 
which she has obtained from leading poets 
poems never before in print. Among her con- 
tributors are Bryant, Lowell, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Bayard Taylor, and Dr. Holmes, who fur- 
nishes an introductory poem. The volume will 
be illustrated by engravings from new drawings 
by Darley, Moran, Hart, Fredericks, and other 
artists. 


Prof. William Matthews’s latest work, 
“¢‘ Hours with Men and Books,” promises to be 
more popular than his previous volumes, which 
have had a large sale. The first edition of the 
new book was exhausted in eight days from 
time of publication, and 8. C. Griggs & Co. 
have now in press the fourth thousand. The 
sixty-eighth thousand of Dr. Walker’s “‘ Phi- 
losophy of the Plan of Salvation’’ bas just been 
published by the same house. 


The forthcoming volume of Blanchard Jer- 
rold’s * Life of Napoleon III ’’ includes a com- 
plete history of the coup d'état, and contains 
replies to the more important points of Mr. 
Kinglake’s famous fourteenth chapter, fur- 
nished by General Fleury and other personages 
who consider themselves misrepresented. The 
volume also includes a fac-simile of a drawing 
by the Emperor and a portrait of the Empress 
Eugénie, from a miniature in the possession of 
the Prince Imperial. 


The authors whom the Leisure Hour Series 
has introduced to the American public are, 
among others: Mrs. Alexander, Calverley, 
Cherhuliez, Hardy, Miss Poynter, Miss Fraser 
Tytler, and L.B. Walford. The Series contains, 
in addition, books by About, Auerbach, Bjora- 
sen, Mme. Craven, Gustave Droz, Freytag, 
Goethe, Heine, Mrs. Jenkin, Mrs. Oliphant, 
W. G. Palgrave, Louisa Parr, Richardson, Jean 
Paul Richter, Miss Roberts, Spielhagen, Thack- 
eray, Turgenieff, and Theodore Winthrop. 


The Literary World is ‘‘ authorized to say 
that the story which Miss Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps is writing is not, as has been whispered 
through the papers,on the ‘ woman question,’ 
if this term means woman suffrage, or what is 
generally understood by the vague and compre- 
hensive expression ‘woman’s rights.’ It does, 
indee@, relate to women, as all interesting 
stories do, or, rather, as an interesting story 
does when told by a person of the marked in- 
dividuality and sympathetic genius of Miss 
Phelps.”? 


It was The British Quarterly Review which, 
in reviewing Professor Dana’s ‘‘ Coral and the 
Coral Islands,’? confounded the author with 
Richard H. Dana, Jr.,and then made the fol- 
lowing remark: ‘‘Prof. Dana, who is another 
Hugh Miller, made his mark as a writer many 
years ago by ‘Two Years before the Mast.’ 
The man who could write that was clearly 
marked out for something better than the life 
of an able-bodied seaman ; but few who have 
risen in life as he has have been able to turn to 
such rich use the lessons of a seafaring life, 
learned in earlier years.” 


A library in Boston puts in prominent letters 
on its borrowers’ cards the following words: 
‘ Marking of all sorts on books is punishable 
by statute with fine and imprisonment, and the 
trustees will prosecute for all offenses.” The 
same library recently caused a fine of $20 to be 
imposed upon a college student for tearing out 
leaves for “ponying’’ purposes from an 
English translation of Cicero; and a placard 
giving the name and residence of the offender, 
with the nature of the offense and punishment, 
was printed and posted in all the departments 
of the library. This was the first conviction 
under tbe law as it now stands in Massachu- 
setts. 


“Wanted,” exclaims The Literary World, 
“an English word to take the place and do the 
work of the French word litéérateur. Neither 
‘literary man’ nor ‘man of letters ’"—phrases 
which, in a measure, express the meaning of 
the French term—answer the purpose, which 
requires, rather, a single word that shall be 
comprehensive, conventent, and agreeable. The 
word ‘writer’ is indefinite and ambiguous ; 





lan & Co. at once. The writer is the com- 


‘will be fully treated and the history of the 


which might be more easily adopted than the 
French form littérateur, has rather an insignifi- 
cant sense in the original, and so would not be 


acceptable. The want to which we call atten- 
tion has been expressed often before; but as 
yet there seems to be no help for it.”’ 


The Literary World, under its new manage- 
ment, is one of the most readable and valuable 
of our exchanges. It is purely literary and 
forms a monthly guide to current literature of 
great value in the selection of libraries, and 
also the general reader, for there are many 
books about which he desires to know, though 
he may not wish to own or consult them. This 
periodical is well up to the times and its re- 
views are more prompt than those of some 
weeklies. In tone they are eminently fair, 
avoiding sloppy praise, on the one hand, and 
carping severity, on the other. We wish it 
were issued oftener, in which case we should 
indeed have the literary journal so much need- 
ed; and, therefore, we are glad to learn that 
there is some talk of making it a fortnightly in 
the fall. 


H. O. Houghton & Co. will issue this sum- 
mer an octavo volume of 450 pages upon 
“The Origin of Dartmouth College; its 
Progress duringa Century and its Various Re- 
lations to History,’”’ by Baxter P. Smith, of the 
Class of ’54. The work will contain a large 
amount of valuable matter, gathered by Mr. 
Smith from papers placed at his disposal, in- 
cluding the correspondence of Eleazer Whee- 
lock, the first president of the college. There- 
lations of Dartmouth to Indian evangelization 


famous ‘‘ Dartmouth College Case’’ will form 
one chapter of the volume. It will contain ap- 
propriate notices of the founders, presidents, 
professors, and trustees, and will sketch the 
careers of the most distinguished alumni. Mr. 
Smith has long been engaged upon it. 


Alfred Tennyson’s sonnet to Victor Hugo is 
hardly equal in literary merit to his late son- 
nets on Montenegro, and to introduce The 
Nineteenth Century magazine, in which it ap- 
pears : 
“ Victory in poesy! Victor in romance 
Cloud weaver of phantasmal hopes and fears! 
Frencb of the French and lord of human tears! 
Child lover, bard, whose fame-lit laurels glance, 
Darkening the wreaths of all that would advance 
Beyond our strait their claim to be thy peers! 
Weird Titan, by thy wintry weight of years 
As yet unbroken! Stormy voice of France, 
Who dost not love our England, so they say ; 
lknow not! England, France, all men to be, 
Will make one people, ere man’s ruee be run; 
And I, desiring that diviner day, 
Yield thee full thanks for thy full courtesy 
To younger England in the boy, my son.” 
This certainly is very prosy and somewhat 
obscure. 


The Literary World says of young aspirants 
for literary fame : “‘ It commonly has been sup- 
posed that a young author reaches the fullness 
of his earthly reward when he first sees his first 
work in print, his name, perhaps, in full upon 
its title-page, and a review of it in the papers. 
But there is reason to believe that the bliss of 
even this ecstatic period is surpassed when, as 
a consequent of such achievement, he receives 
a first request for his autograph. It is then 
for the first time that the full possibilities of 
fame dawn upon him. With what restraint of 
emotion does he comply with the request. 
With what unaccustomed solicitude does he 
henceforth write the most trivial of notes, 
mindful of the high purpose to which it may 
in the future be applied. And what matter of 
surprise does it become to him that they who 
are far on in advance of him should ever treat 
with contemptuous indifference the similar re- 
quests with which they may be honored.”’ 


SAE EES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Second Fletcher Prize. 
THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. 


BY REV. W. W. FARIS. 








1.50. 
“Mr. Faris teaches, and rightly so, that all eee 
work is hard work. Especial liy does ¢ the best wo. 
Christian labor, he 5 onus call for Ln. toil and rs 
Self-sacrifice he considers the mly success worth 
having. The noblest. ife is living f for others. Men’s 
rights are best maintained by ignoring them. It in- 
fA on at all, it should be only for the sake of 
but never for self. True nobility lies — 
pee Baal th The book is rich h in Christ 
thought and purpose and will exert an important = 
fluence wherever it is read candidly.” 
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R CARTER & BROS, BOOKS. NEW YORE. 





NATURE. A brn! Illustrated Journal of S8ci- 
> » Publishers, 





“author” is inadequute; and the Latin litterator, 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


L 
Onme. COURT, AND STEGR: . A Narrative of 
m during Two 


nal Adventure 
Wars, —1865. ist. ey Wieeean Horr- 
MAN, Assistant Adjutant-General U. 8. Vols., and 
Secretary U.S. Legation at Paris. 12mo, Cloth, "$1 25. 


IL. 
REIGION.,. By Aut On OR OF F SCIENCE AND E- 


WINCHELL, 
Author of “Sketch —y of Creation, ”? “The actsine 
of Evolution,” etc. 


“tomo, Cloth, $2 00. 


ARNUAL RECORD oF 5 SCIENCE AND IN- 
yeney FOR yh ° by Prof. SPENCER 
F. BAIRD, Assistant Secre P— rat the Smithsonian 
Institution, with the Assistance of Eminent Men of 
Science. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Uniform with the volumes of the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875. 


v. 
RPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series 


of Books tines ST e ey! of Mnglaad af Sue- 
ited by the Rev. M. CREIGH- 





England. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.—2. En- 
ntinental Power. _——. re Tr, 2 cents.— 
32mo, Pa cents. 4. The 
formation. 9, Paper, 25 —— 
—5. The Strug gie against ‘imo, Pa Monarch y. 
32mo. Paper, 25 cents. 


Vi. 
UIER’S PERU. Peru: Incidentsof Travel and 
Land of th neas. By E. 
. 8. Commis- 
2 Tagua,” *“ Ancient 
ait yan Valley,” etc., ete. With 
Tlustrations. 8vo, Clo 
Vil, 
THE CRUISE OF THE “ CHALLENGER.” 
powers oyer mek Scenes in many Lands, 
By N. With Map and Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Vill. 


THE LIFE, T TIMES. xD CHARACTER OF 


OLIV eon MWELL. By the Right Hon. 
E. H. KNA’ woanoes hveubener M.P. 32mo, Paper, 
2 cents. 
Ix. 
CAMEnere ACROSS AFRICA. Across 
Africa. VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON, C. B., 


Cols. Ganeaen Royal Gold Medalist 
Royal Geographical — ciety, ete. A yh Map and 
numerous 


x. 
TALES FROM | SHAKESPEARE. B 


and a LAMB. 0, Paper. Comedies, 
edies, 25 cents. 


CHAS 
cents. 
xI. 


THROUGH PERSIA BY CAR AN. By Ar- 
THUR ARNOLD. 12mo, Cloth, Aan " . 


XII. 


THE TURKS IN EUROPE. 
FREEMAN. 32mo, Paper, 15 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


By EDWARD A* 


*,* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where other= 
wise specified. 


A _Woman-Hater. By CHARLES READE. a Tw 
Illustrations. 75 conte. - Ene, cloth, $1 25. 6 


Mar’s White Witch. By @D DOUGLAS. 50 cents. 


Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON, 
With Illustrations. Yo cents. ¢ = 
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AN ATTRACTIVE NOVEL. 


Mrs. Wister’s New Translation, 


A FAMILY FEUD. 


A CHARMING ROMANCE. 

After the German of Ludwig Harder. 
By MRS. A. L. WISTER, 
Translator of “The Second Wife,” “ Tue Old Mam- 
*selle’s Secret,” “ Only a Girl,” etc. 
12mo. Fine Cloth. Price $1.25.7 
“From the first to the end the story grasps and 
holds the attention. and it is to be pe d one 


HOURS OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. 
By Dr. THOLUCK. 


Large 16mo. $1.50. 
The Rey. Joseph Cook says: “A dtettngatshed 
place ought to be given to it. It has a quite distinct- 
ve character, and whenever we have upened it we 
have been refreshed und strengthened by iis words.” 


‘Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 
ROBERTS BPVS.. PUBLISHERS, Boston, 
eunriiifitns AND BOOKSHC LIMBS. 


and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
Oreulars sent to any address on application. 











of the best and most powertul novels recentiy 
issued. The tone of it is above reproach and its nat- 
urainess is vo be altogether commended.’’—Boston 
Evening Traveler. 


MRS. WISTER’s TRANSLATIONS: 


The Old Mam’selle’s Secret. A Family Feud. 
Litule Moorland Princess. The Second Wife. 
At the Councilior’s. Hulda 


Enchanting and Enchanted. Only a Girl. 
y Did He not Die? The Green Gate. 
Countess Gisela. aid Eisie. 





{®@” For sale by Booksellers generally, or wi.) be 
sent by mail on receipt of price by liitinis ae 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.,"Publishers, 
~915 and 717 Market St.. Philadelphia. 





Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


The Literary World, 


A monthly journal of critical reviews, chc.ce 





extracts, and gossip about authors and their 
work, 
TERMS, $1.50 PER YEAR. 


E. H. HAMES & 60., Publishers, 


{ SOMERSET ST.. Boston, Mass. 
P.-O0, Box 1183. 


The following letters, among many received 
by the publishers since their last advertise- 
ment in The Nation (May 34), tell their own 
story: 

{From a well-known scientistand author at Wash- 
ington.) 


“T must see The Literary World regularly. It strikes 
me (to judge from the epociman examined) as a 
paper that I cannot well affora to be without. 1 ex- 
pect to find it very useful and enjoyable.” 


{From an eminent Surgeon, U. &. N., an old sub- 
scriber, who had previously ordered his paper 
“ stopped,” on hearing of the change of manage- 
ment. 


“lrenew my subscription to The Literary World 
by enclosing three doilars, the pay for one copy for 
two yearsin advance. . . . Your paper increases 
in interest.” 


NOW READY. 








| Sermonsrelated to the Bos- 
ton Kevival of 1877. By 
!Seventeen Clergymen of 
:a@ifferent denominations. 

| Smati 8vo, cloth, $1 50. 
. ‘ | Among the contributors 
are Rev. Jos. Cook, Prof. E. 
ny] a ion | A. Park, and E. K. Alden, 

U | D.D., sec. A. B. CG. F.M. 

JOSEPH COOK REVIEWED. 

Was Bronson Alcott’s School a Type of 
God’s Moral Government! A review of Joseph 
Cook’s Theory of the Atonement. By Rey. WASH- 
INGTON GLADDEN. 16mo, Papr-r. 40 cents. 

Tne theory criticised in this little book may be 
found in ** The Gospel Invitation.” 


At bookstores generally, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers, 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington 8t., Boston. 





Cheapest Bookstore in the Wortd. 
76.892 Magnificent English Gift Books, at our price. 
59,892 Benutiful American Gift Books, at your price 
112,392 Gorgeous Juvenile Books at any price. 
Bibles, Prayer Books, etc., almost given away. 
Catalogue No. 46free. Send siamp 

LEGGAT BROS., 3 Beekman Street, New York. 





SPARUALY O44 FUPELLAK Bes 
for J. BR. OSGOOD & CO.’s Catalogue. Bosto. 





{HE HOME OF *HAKESPEKARE —Visited 
and described by irving and Fairholt. Wi-.h a letter 
from Stratford, the Prose Works of Shakespeare, 
etc. Illustrated with Etchings wy J. F. and WwW. 
Sabin. J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street, 1877. 
Sixty large paper copies, printed on hand-made paper, 
India proofs of the plates, at $6 per copy. The 
ordinary edition printed on fine paper and sold at $3. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
Send for our Local List ot Newspapers. Sent free 
por “PP GEOKGE P.ROWELL & CO 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


{a77. Get the Best Commentary on the 1877. 
ssons, by Todd and pate, poseatd, $1.25. 
MOSES H. SARGEN'I, Treas., Boston 
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Now ready and for sale by booksellers generally. 
This new collection of Sunday-school songs is un- 
equaled both in words aod music and is the only new 
song book containing the best nymns and music of 


P. P. BLISS. 


No other book contains the —— of choice Sun- 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Cleveland, 0. 


NOW READY. 


WELCOME TIDINGS. 


THE NEW BOOK OF 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS, 
by Messrs. LOWRY, DOANE, and SANKEY, 
including the LATEST HYMNS and MUSIC of 


P. P. BLISS. 


Now ready and for sale by the principal Book- 
sellers and Music-Dealers over the land. 
Every Sunday-school should have 


WELCOME TIDINGS. 


It comprises talent never before found ina single 
collection and is not equaled for variety, both in 
Words and Music. [f your bookseller does not sell 
it, send at once to either of the Publishers. 

This is the only new Song Book authorized by the 
family of Mr. Bliss or in which they have any in- 
terest 
160 pages of our usual Sunday-school style, 

in Board Covers, $30 per 100; 
5 cents by Mail. 





One copy sent by mail, in paper covers, as soon as pub- 
lished, on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


Biglow & Main, | John Church & Co., 


76 East Ninth St.,) 66 W. Fourth 8t., 
NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. 


NOW READY! 


SONGS oF GRATITUDE 


@ For Sunday Schools, ¢, 
— BY JAS. H, FILLMORE. — 

It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new songs, 
writi en especially for it by many of the popular com- 
posers in different parts of the country By no means 
select a book for your school until you have examined 
Soncs or Gratitups. Itis printed in Combined Notes 
Pnice 35 cts., $3 60 per doz by express, $4 20 by mail, 

Lm a a, ee 


& 
SONGS OF GLORY. FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
& (1a Combined Notes.) 
Nearly 75,000 alrea’y sold. Its still selling rapidly 
and givinguniversals hsfaction. Send for sample copy. 
‘+ Price 35 cénts ; $3.60 per dozen by express, 
ORE BROS., Publishers, 

















JUST THE TIME! 


Have you tried The Scholars’ Quarterly in your school or class yet? If 
not, this is Just the time to do it. On July 1, the New Testament lessons begin, 
and your scholars will take a deeper interest in them if supplied with the 
Quarterly. Many schools are now using it in place of the ordinary Question 
Book, and claim that it is far superior. As an evidence of its popularity, it 
reached a circulation of over 100,000 copies within fifteen months after its 
Thousands of commendations have 
United States and from foreign countries. The Rev, LEONARD 
writes from Geneva, Switzerland, of its reception there: “THE QUARTERLY 
is an admirable production—the only successful question book I have ever seen. 
Most of my family are out of school now . . . and I take them together through 
the questions every Sunday afternoon. It is an extreme test of the workable- 
ness of such a book when big and little can be taken along in it together. Our 
English and Scotch friends are delighted and surprised at the perfection of it, 
and glorify God, saying we never saw it on this fashion.” 


start. 


WHAT IT COSTS. 


three months of ugust an 


School Times, Address, 


To supply your class with the QuaRTERLY for the 
September, will cost for each scholar but 
seven cents; or but thirteen cents for each to the end of the year. A single 
copy one year costs 25 cents; 100 copies one year, $25. Subscriptions taken 
for three or six months at the yearly rate; 
seven cents each. Published by John Wanamaker, at the o 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


GPECIMEN PAGES FREE, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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Acligions Iutelligence. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
UNITED BRETHREN. 


THE United Brethren in Christ, an organiza- 
tion of upward of 143,000 members, is some- 
times confounded with the Moravian Church, 
and is also erroneously classed in The Methodist 
Almanac with the branches of the Methodist 
family. Although the historian of the United 
Brethren argues that the organization is a con- 
tinuation of the old society of United Breth- 
ren, it has no ecclesiastical connection what- 
ever with the Unitas Fratrum, or Moravian 
Church. Neither is it a Methodist body. Its 
founder, Philip William Otterbein, was a min- 
ister of the German Reformed Church, and his 
principal colaborer, Martin Boehm, was a Men- 
nonite divine. Otterbein, after preaching some 
time at Lancaster, Pa., professed conversion, 
and began to hold weekly meetings for prayer 
and conference. When Asbury and Wright, 
Wesley’s missionaries, came to this country, 
they labored with Otterbein and Boehm; 
and when Asbury was consecrated bishop of 
the newly-organized Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Otterbein, at his request, assisted in 
the ceremony. Otterbein and his brethren 
continued to work together, holding prayer 
and revival meetings and gaining many con- 
verts among the Germans. As the company 
of preachers and converts iocreared, it was 
found necessary to have some kind of organ- 
ization, so an annual conference was formed in 
1800 and a General Conference in 1815 con- 
stituted the present Church, known as the 
United Brethren in Christ. For many years 
the work of the Church was among the Ger- 
mans; but most of its members now speak 
English. In doctrines and polity it closely 
resembles the Methodist Episcopal Church. It 
has general, annual, and quarterly confer- 
ences, class-meetings, an itinerant ministry, 
presiding elders, and bishops or superintend- 
ents. It has forty-three annual conferences, 
mainly in Pennsylvania and the West, with 
4,078 churches, 143,881 members, 1,952 minis- 
ters, and it raises annually for various purposes 
upward of $600,000. 

Its General Conference, which meets quad- 
rennially, has just closed its sessions at West- 
field, Ill. The first business after the opening 
of the Conference was the presentation of the 
quadrennial address of the bishops—Weaver, 
Dickson, and Glossbrenner. The address 
opens thus: 

“More than a hundred years have come and 

gone since William Otterbein and his coad- 
jutors Jaid the foundation of this Church. We 
meet to-day many hundred miles away from 
the place where these sainted fathers com- 
menced their labor of love; but we trust that 
we have not gone away from the spirit by 
which they were actuated. They taught that 
a vital union with Christ was essevtial toa re- 
ligious life, and all along in the history of the 
Church that same sentiment has prevailed. We 
are united in Christ. So Jet us remain. 
Sixty-two years agothe first General Confer- 
ence of this Church conveved near Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Pennsylvania. Twenty delegates were 
provided for, but only fourteen were present. 
To-day we meet with over one hundred dele- 
gates. Our growth has not been rapid; but, 
by the blessing of God, we have gone steadily 
forward.” 
The uddress then proceeds to appeal to the 
brothers to preserve the spirit of kindness, and 
brotherly love toward one another, reminding 
them that good men can differ in their opinions 
and yet be kind. The gaius during the past 
year were reported as follows: 19,223 mem- 
bers, 252 houses of worship, and 192 Sunday- 
scbools, with 25,000 scholars. The missionary 
work has been extended, so that the Church 
now has 2 foreign, 112 frontier, and 217 home 
mission stations, upou which there has been 
expended $375,570. Thirty years ago the 
Church had not a single ivetitution of learning. 
Now it has ten colleges and seminaries, with a 
thousand students. The Biblical Seminary, 
opened eight years ago, has become a success. 

The German element in the Conference was 
recognized by the choice of a German secre- 
tary, to serve with the two English secretaries. 
The publishing committee presented a report 
showing that the net profits of that department 
for four years amounted to $18,000. Various 
other reports, all well written and encourag- 
ing, were presented and referred to appro- 
priate committees. The Conference Jaunched 
out into a sea of debate, making very slow 
progess in the transaction of business. Among 
the interesting matters discussed was av appeal 
from a decision of the Miami Annual Confer- 
ence. The case arose in Summit-st. Courch, 
Dayton, two of the members of which were ex- 
pelled for connection with secret societies. 
The pastor, in bringing the case before the con- 
gregation, received the affirmative votes for ex- 
pulsion, 13 in number; but refused to accept 
the negative, on the ground that it was unnec- 
essary. The Quarterly Conference confirmed 
this actiot, but the Annual Conference reversed 
it, declaring it null and void, on the grounds : 


“1, That the class, and not the congregation, 











or preacher, or a minority of the class, is the 
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expelling power in the Church of the Unitea 
Brethren in Christ. 

‘2. That there can be no parliamentary ques- 
tion which itis proper for a class, congiega- 
tion, or one to consider and vote upon 
at all uvless both an affirmative and a negative 


vote be taken. Otherwise itis no vote at all,” 


This would appear to be a very just decision ; 
but, on appeal, the General Conference re- 
versed the decision of the Annual Conference, 
apparently on the ground, judging from what 
was said in the debate, that the vote of the con- 
gregation was superfluous. The majority was 
a large one. 

The United Brethren do not appear to be op- 
posed to sisters preaching, for the “Rev. Mrs, 
Lydia Sexton, of Kansas, an aged and re. 
spected sister, preached” in one of the churches 
on the evening of May 15th. It appears that 
the United Brethren, like the Evangelical 
Association, elects its bishops every four 
years. The Conference re-elected Bishops 
Weaver, Digkson, and Glossbrenner, and 
elected two more—one to fill the vacancy 
caused bythe death of Bishop Edwards and 
the other as an additional bishop. The choice 
fell on the Rev. N. Castle,and the Rev. M. 
Wright, editor of The Religious Telescope. The 
Rev. J. W. Hott was chosen to succeed Mr. 
Wright in the editorship. The bishops are ap- 
pointed to districts by the General Conference 
and changed every four years. 

On the subject of secret societies the Con- 
ference adopted a report which is calculated to 
clear the Church of all ministers and laymen 
who may be conuected with secret societies. 
It declares that, after notice has been given to 
those connected with secret societies, six 





months shall be given them to break off such 
connection. If they fail to do this, their names 
are to be stricken from the roll. 

The committee on lay representation made a 
report recommending that any annual copfer- 
ence be allowed to receive lay delegates in the 
proportion of one to every two ministers ; that 
the lay delegates shall have all the rights of 
ministers except in reception and expulsion of 
preachers, and to decide what books shall enter 
the course of reading, aud to vote for presiding 
elders. The report was adopted by a vote of 
41 to 3 and the Conference adjourned. 





THE testimony of the editor of The Jour- 
naland Messenger, of Cincinnati, as to the interest 
taken by Southern Baptists in the education and 
elevation of the Negroes, is valuable. He at- 
tended the Southern Baptist Convention at New 
Orleans, and this is what he says: 

‘‘The action of the Convention and every ex 
pression we beard, whether public or private, 
deepened the conviction that the prejudice of 
the past between the white and black races of 
the South, however brought about, is rapidly 
passing away. . . . They seem anxious to 
educate the Freedmen; and, judging from ex- 
pressions heard in the Convention, are organ- 
izing, as fast as their circumstances will allow, to 
carry forward this work. Many of our best 
pastorsin the South preach regularly to colored 
churches, in addition to their own services. The 
only thing that seemed strauge to us was the 
fact that, in some instances, at least, the colored 
schools already organized from the North and 
in succeseful operation are not made use of 
and encouraged more than they are by our 
Southern brethren. It was noticeable on our 
part that, although the subject of Freedmen in- 
struction was very warmly discussed in the 
Convention, no allusion was made to Northern 
schools—oue of whicb was in close proximity to 
the Convention and whose president was an 
unrecognized attendant upon all the meetings 
of that body.”’ 


This unfraternal spirit is a bar to the successfu 
work which might be done if Northern and 
Southern Baptists, Northern and Soutbern 
Methodists, and Northern and Southern Presby- 
terians would only agree to unite in lifting the 
Negro up. Speaking for his own denomina- 
tion, the editor above quoted says: 

“ There is certainly no sense in multiplying 
schools simply to gratify sectional feeling. If 
prejudice ought to die at any point, it should 
yield up its ghost at the place where effort to 
educate the colored man begins. The time bas 
come when the terms ‘Northern’ and 
‘Southern’ ought not to be distinctively ap- 
plied to either preachers, schools, or churches.” 


....The Tribune has been examining the 
books of the county register to ascertain how 
many and what chorches in this city are mort- 
gaged. It finds mortgages on 53 churches on 
record, representing the startling total of $2,- 
367,886. But this probably does not fully 
represent the debts which the churches have 
incurred. There are, doubtless, many owing 
various amounts which are not secured by 
mortgage. The total of these debts may reach 
two or three hundred thousand dollars, so that 
the sum which the churches of New York City 
owe amounts to upward of two and a half 
million dollars. The 53 churches named in 
The Tribune's list belong to seven denomina- 
tione. The Presbyterians have the heaviest 
load, $706,000 ; next are the Reformed churches, 
with $644,000; then the Protestant Episcopal 
churches, with $453,100; the Roman Cath- 
olic, with $229,000; the Baptist, with $212,- 
000; the Methodist, with $79,(00; and the 
Lutheran, with $44,886. The largest amount 
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“the Reformed Prot. Dutch Cbhurch”’—viz., 
$471,000; the Philips (Presbyterian) Church 
owes $250,000; the Church of the Disciples 
(Congregational), $189,000 ; the Church of the 
Puritans (Presbyterian), $155,000; the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest (Prot. Epis.), $137,000 ; 
and the Memorial (Presbyterian), $130,000. 
The Tribune also ascertains that nearly all of 
these debts have been incurred in enlarging or 
rebuilding church edifices, and not for purposes 
of charity or the increase of salaries. 


....-Tbe General Synod of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church is now in session in this city, 
at Dr. Ormiston’s church. It met June 6th, 
with 125 delegates in attendance. The Rev. 
Dr. R. W. Clark, of Albany, was chosen presi- 
dent. The report of the theological seminary 
at New Brunswick showed that the seminary is 
in a flourishing condition. It was reported 
that 21 Sabbath-schools have been opened dur- 
ing the past year, and 118 schools have been 
under the care of the various missions, show- 
ing an average attendance of 9,976. Forty-nine 
missionaries and 43 missions are at the East, 38 
missionaries and 43 missions at the West, and 
2 missions atthe South. Friday and Saturday 
were devoted to the hearing and discussion of 
the appeal of the Rev. Dr. Augustus Blauvelt. 
Dr. Blauvelt, as will be remembered, was sus- 
pended by the Classis of Kingston for holding 
views of the Scriptures contrary to the Stand- 
ards of the Church. The Particular Synod 
confirmed this decision, and thus the matter 
came before the General Synod on Dr. Blau- 
velt’s appeal. The appeal was decided on Sat- 
urday against the appellant. 


.--.-Bishop Clark writes to The Churchman, 
from London, May 17th, as follows : 

“At a meeting of the bishops of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, held to-day, it has been 
determined that the Fete of Canterbury 
shall invite all the bishops of the Anglican 
Communion to meet in London during the 
month of July, 1878. Itis also proposed that 
the following subjects in their order shall be 
proposed for consideration : 

‘1. The unity of the several branches of the 
Anglican Church. 

“2. The establishment of courts of arbitra- 
tion. 

“3. The relation of missionary bishops of 
different branches of the Church in foreign 
countries. 

‘4, The establishment of chaplaincies on 
the Continent of Europe and elsewhere. 

**5. The special forms of modern infidelity 
and how they are to be met. 

“6. The general interests of the several 
branches of the Anglican Communion.’’ 
Thirteen bishops, including five Americans— 
Odenheimer, Coxe, Whittle, Bissell, and Scar- 
borough—have refused to attend the Confer- 
ence. 


....The seventy-third annual report of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society states that 
“attention has been given to the wants of the 
armies engaged in conflict, and 4,000 copies of 
Scriptures have been given to Turks and Sclavs 
in 65 hospitals; the Austrian agency has dts- 
tributed 144,000 during the year. Operations 
have been conducted also in Bosnia, Monte- 
negro, Herzegovina, and almost every part of 
the Turkish Empire. The present circulation 
of the Turkish agency is 28,000, and in Russia 
270,000 copies were purchased last year. 
Within five weeks 13,000 volumes were sold 
among the Russian troops in Bessarabia. In 
France 62 colporteurs circulate 98,000 copies 
yearly. In Italy 28 colporteurs have disposed 
of 44,000 copies. The total issueforthe year 
was 2,670,742 copies, making a grand total in 
the 73 years of the Society’s existence of 79,- 
103,465. The income of the last year was 
$206,978, while the outlay was £212,408, show- 
ng a deficiency of $5,000. 


..»-The German Catholic Central Associa- 
tion, at its 22d annual meeting, held recently at 
Cleveland, took up the public-school question 
and resolved to advise the Catholics not to 
‘fight the school system now in existence, but 
leave it to itself and its own developments; but 
they think the best solution of the school ques- 
tion, uuderthe circumstances now in existence, 
isto bring their pupils to the highest possible 
perfection, so that they will not only be equal 
but superior to others. The Catholics should 
make their own schools free schools, if possi- 
ble. That means, they should see that all chil- 
dren in Catholic schools should get instruc- 
tion gratis. The best means to accomplish it 
would be the starting of school societies in all 
Catholic communities, which shall furnish the 
necessary funds for the support of such 
schools. The members of the Central Associa- 
tion pledge themselves to work with the utmost 
zeal for the establishing and support of the 
school societies.” 


....The Methodists manage to keep some 
one of their bishops constantly going round 
the world. Bishop Harris made the trip three 
years ago, we believe, Bishop Andrews started 
out last fall, and next September Bishop Wiley 
sails from San Francisco. 
expected back next month, after having visited 
the missions in all parts of the world except 
Africa, which was left to Bishop Haven, who 


Bishop Andrews is‘ 
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returned a month or so ago. Most of the for- 
eign missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church have now been formed into annual 
conferences, of which there are two in India, 
two or three in China, and one in Japan, and 
the Church appears to think that the expenses 
of these episcopal tours are warranted by the 
good results they bring about. 


-s..The Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, recently in session at Allegheny City, 
declared, in answer to several memoralists, that 
“the custom of the church is in opposition to 
having other ministers preach to our people; 
and that they see no reason in the present state 
of the Church of Christ to depart from the 
established custom.” An appropriation of 
$10,000 was made for foreign missions and 
$4,000 for domestic missions. Rev. N. R. 
Johnston, who has been Jaboring on his own 
responsibility among the Chinese ia San Fran- 
cisco, was recognized as a missionary under 
the care ef the Central Board of Missions, and 
congregations are recommended to contribute 
for the purpose of sustaining him. 


....The Rev. C. Chiniquy, who has devoted 
himself to the evangelization of the French. 
Canadians, writes to The Presbyterian Record 
from Montreal that ‘since our new cburch 
(the Saviour’s Church) is opened in Canning 
Street not less than 3,000 Roman Catholics have 
come to hear the Word of God, of whom 700 
have publicly given up the errors of Popery. 
After three weeks of preparation to the holy 
communion, during which we gave public in- 
struction almost every day to large meetings of 
inquirers, one bundred and fifteen were found 
worthy to sit at the Lord’s table. Many more 
would have been admitted if the want of de- 
cent clotbing would not have prevented them to 
present themselves.”’ 


...-The young men and the young women 
who represent the male and female Christian 
associations of this country are holding their 
respective conventions as far apart as possible. 
The Convention of Young Women’s Christian 
Associations is in session in Montreal, Canada, 
and that of the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ations in Louisville, Ky. Fraternal and sister- 
ly greetings have, however, been exchanged by 
telegraph. Much of the work of the women 
is represented by ‘‘ boarding homes”’ for young 
girls, of which there are many in the cities. 
There has been a young woman’s association 
in Washington 77 years, and it has a Govern- 
ment grant, eo reported, of $25,000 to build a 
home. 


..-»Prof. Swing’s church is an exception to 
all independent organizations of that class in 
financial and numerical success. It has now 
500 members, more than baJf of whom joined 
ou profession of faith. Two benevolent soci- 
eties were maintained during the past winter, 
one of which expended in its work $2,000, and 
the other kept about forty women employed 
in sewing. A general collection, taken up 
without any statement as to its specific use, 
amounted to $2,500. And there are now enough 
funds on hand to pay all the expenses, includ- 
ing salary, rent, etc., to next April and to leave 
a surplus of $6,000 in the treasury. This is 
doing well. 


.... The editor of the Cincinnati Journal and 
Messenger says it was stated in the Southern 
Baptist Convention, at New Orleans, ‘upon 
reliable authority, tbat in the Southern tier of 
parisbes in Louisiana there are one hundred 
Catholic priests, missionaries among the 
colored people” : 

Since the close of the war they have now 
over twenty thousand colored converts to the 
Catholic faith, a number greater than have 
been received during the same time into all the 
Protestant churches of the state! Outside of 
New Orleans there is no Protestant mission in 
Louisiana for the colored people.” 


....The members of the Church Union are: 
preparing to disregard the decision of the 
Privy Council in the Folkstone ritual case. 
They are circulating a document for signatures, 
which states, among other things, that the de- 
cision is “an outrage upon common sense,’’ 
and “adutiful and loving attachment to the: 
Church of England, a regard forthe integrity 
of the law, and the obligations of truth and 
honesty, forbid acceptance of or acquiescence 
inthe said construction put upon the Orna- 
ments Rubric.” 


.-.-Canon Smith, of Dublin, tries to con- 
vince the Low Church party of the Irish Epis- 
copal Church that it has gained nothing by the 
adoption of the new Book of Prayer. He says 
the real presence, baptismal regeneration, and; 
priestly absolution are all covered and granted 
by the revised formularies. If this is so, then 
the minority in the Synod need not have been 
so strenuous in their opposition to the revision, 
and the Bishop of Derry need not have re- 
signed, and a separation need not have been, 
predicted. 


....The Rev. Dr. Gregg, of Esst Harborne, 
Birmingham, whom the General Council of the 





Reformed Episcopal Church elected as Bishop, 


of England, has just announced his withdrawal 
from the Church of England, on account of the 
prevalence of ritualism. 


-«-eThe statistical returns of the English 
Wesleyan Church give an increase for the year 
of 8,480—nearly 7,000 below that reported in 
1876. The mumber of new members added 
was 40.000, which gave a net irerease only of 
8,480. 


. 
....The next General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Churehis to be held in Pittsburgh, 
and it is intended that the Assembly shall not 
burden the hospitality of that city, but shall 
pay its own way. 


....The Rev. Dr. David Arnot, a prominent 
Presbyterian minister of Edinburgh, is dead, 
He was an eloquent speaker, and something of 
@ poet, also. 


....Henry Varley, the Baptist evangelist of 
London, has etarted on an evangelistic tour 
round the world. 


...-The Pope’s jubilee gifts in money 
amounted to $1,248,650, exclusive of valuable 
presents. 


The Sunday-sehwol, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 24th. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


For the quarterly review it will be necessary 
for the scholars to refresh their memories of 
the history of the several lessons and of the 
instruction to be gained from them. 

The first two lessons show the mercy of God 
to the troubled and needy. Let the scholars 
tell the two stories of the increase of the oil 
of one widow and of the raising of the son of 
another. Special kindness is enjoined in the 
Old Testament as to be shown to the widow 
and the fatherless; and h: re, in these two les- 
rons, God, through bis prophet, sets us bis own 
example. But we are all before him poor and 
needy, as any suffering one of this earth is in 
earthly things, and our sins need his pardon. 
Let us trust him, and be sure that he who re- 
lieved the poor woman from the creditor and 
who felt for the widow and childless may well 
be willing to help us as we need, either in tem- 
poral or spiritual things. ‘*‘ Your God shall 
supply all your need.”’ 

The next two lessons have to do with lepers. 
One is healed, though a heathen; and the other 
is miraculously made a leper, though one of 
the chosen people. There is no respect of per- 
sons with God. Let the scholars tell the story 
of each and show how God acted wisely and 
justly in his punishment of the Jew, as well as 
in bis mercy to the Gentile; and let them see 
that here is an evidence that even under the 
old dispensation God would not let the Jews 
suppose they had exclusive right to his good- 
ness. Even to us has bis mercy come. 

The next two lessons, of Elisha at Dothan 

and the end of the famine in Samaria, show 
the universal providence of God. Let the 
scholars tell how God watched over his proph- 
et, and Jearn that he equally watches over each 
ofus. Let them relate how his providence has 
its dark side to tbe wicked, and how the wicked 
chamberlain of the king was trampled under 
foot, according to the word of the prophet, 
when the people were rejoicing in the goodness 
of God in sending them plenty after famine. 
The next two lessons, of Jehu and Jonah, il- 
lustrate the evils of having an imperfect char- 
acter. Let the echolars tell again how Jehu 
made a show of his harsh and bloody zeal to 
overthrow the Baal worship; but how he took 
no heed to walk in the law of the Lord God of 
Israel with all his heart. Avd Jonah, though 
a cbosen prophet, was a reluctant one—more 
careful for his own honor and ease than for the 
glory of the God who bad commissioned him. 
Both were punished. The prophet had a sud- 
den ard bitter reminder of God’s authority, 
and Jehu’s dynasty was. overthrown as speedily 
as that of Jeroboam. God wants all our heart 
and all our service. 
The ninth lesson, on the death of Elisha, 
shows us the honor in which the good are held 
even by the wicked, and also the weakness of 
an undecided character, like that of Joash, 
who could not even give all his energy to op- 
posing his Syrian enemies. We learn from it 
how closely allied piety is to patriotism. 

The tenth and eleventh lessons are pro- 
phecies; but less prophecies than warnings, 
entreaties, and promises. To this extent each 
Sunday-school teacher, every parent or pastor, 
can be a prophet, also, and can denounce tbat 
sin shall be punished, that the wicked shall not 
live out half bis daye, but that the Lord is very 
merciful and will forgive sin. For the great 
truth of these two lessons is involved in the 
last verse in the lesson from Hosea. ‘The 
ways of the Lord are right and the just shall 
walk in them; but the transgressor shall fall 
therein.’ The last part of this lesson is ampli- 
fied in the next and last, which tells and ex- 











plains the fall of the kingdom of Israel and the 


captivity of the people. It was because they 
were transgressors, and transgressors must fall, 
if God is good. 

ES SnnEnEneieinieeesss-cceenneneeeiene 


Dr. Joun Hat, at the meeting of the Inter- 

national Lesson Committee, at Indianapolis, 

made a speech, in which, after glancing at the 

past, he looked out into the future with special 

reference to the responsibility resting upon 

parents and Sunday-school teachers. [f these 

rightly perform their duties toward the chil- 

dren the future is assured. Let the generation 

growing up be intelligently acquainted with 

the holy oracles, and we cut the ground from 

beneath all the ‘“‘isms” that will ever take 

shape. Let them kuow the Bible, and it will 

not be difficult to inculcate the exhortation, 

“Children, obey your parents.’’ All the social 
and family relations of life will be made pleas- 
ant and agreeable and a blessing to mankind. 
Let them be saturated with the Bible, and they 
will keep the Sabbath in the proper place. 
There will be no trouble in getting the right 
kind of temperance legislation. Then the 
adjustment of these questions will be easy, and 
we shall have a nation growing up under the 
influence of that teaching which, vivified in 
the soul, is profitable to all things, having 
promise of the life that now is and of the life 
which is to come. To Sunday-school teachers 
I would say: Go forward in your work; and, if 
the spirit flags and faints, contemplate the 
magnitude of the work you are allowed to put 
your hand to.” In conclusion, he advised 
parents not to neglect the teacting of their 
children and trust entirely to the Sunday-school 
teacher. 


....The president of the Maryland Sunday- 
school Union, in his report for the past year, 
says: 

“During the past year I have visited nearly 
every part of Western Maryland and all the 
counties on the Eastern Shore, and fully realized 
the great need of missionary labor in that por- 
tion of our state, especially among the colored 
children. I effected the preliminary arrange- 
ments to establish some new schools in Queen 
Anne’s and Talbot counties, and soon after my 
return to Baltimore, in July, I sent Mr. William 
A. Baker (city miseionary) to complete the 
work. Mr. Baker was so successful in bis en- 
terprise that in three weeks’ time he had organ- 
ized fourteen Sunday-schools. I regret to state 
that I have found some classes living within the 
boundaries of Maryland, particularly among the 
colored population, almost as benighted as the 
heathen, without secular education or religious 
culture.’ 


What the Union has accomplished in the past 
thirteen years may be seen from the followi:g 
table: 


Sunday-schools organized..........--0+ seeceeeeees 1,109 
Officers and teachers...........cscecececeeee eeveee: 10,544 
Scholars gathered iM..........cs0-sceeceecceseceeee - 76,752 
Total of Sunday-school membership.......... ...87,296 


Says the report further: 


‘‘In addition to our legitimate work within 
the limits of Maryland, we have assisted 895 
Sunday-scbools in Virginia and in other states 
further south. This was done without infring- 
ing upon tre funds of the Society. Two very 
important associations have been organized 
within the past two years under the =, of 
the Maryland Sunday-school Union, which give 
promise of rich results in the matter and manner 
of Sunday-school teaching. The one embraces 
a membership from all the eg 5 <p German 
Sunday-sebools of Baltimore. e other isa 
eolored association. Each holds its respective 
monthly meetings, which are largely attended 
by superintendents and teachers, to their edifica- 
tion, stimulating increased attendance and more 
earnest work. Thequestion of the harvest from 
such work is no longer problematical.” 


It is shown by statistics that upward of 85,000 
children in Maryland, or more than one-fourth 
of the whole number in the state, do not attend 
Sunday-school. 


...-The first Sunday-school in Tennessee 
sprang from a Bible-class organized in Green- 
ville, in 1810. Sixty years later thé first Sun- 
day-school state convention was held, and in 
twelve counties conventions are held either an- 
nually or occasionally. In the rest of the state 
the Sunday-school forces do not appear to be 
well organized. The Rev. L. R. Janes says : 

‘* Middle and West Tennessee have not yet 
moved in the matter of county Sunday-school 
conventions. East Tennessee holds-a division 
Sunday-school convention annually. This rep- 
resents the state by thirty-five counties out of 
nivety-five. An enthusiastic interest has been 
taken in this convention, snd itis manifestly 
doing much in the way of stimulating Sunday- 
school workers in tbe eastern portion of the 
state. We need a state convention, and it is 
to be hoped that all obstacles may speedly be 
removed. In addition to moral hindrances, 
bowever, the marked geographical divisions of 
Tennessee are such as to embarrass co-opera- 
tion. East Tennessee, in almost every partic- - 
ular, is as distinct as a separate state.’ 

He thinks that if the International Convention, 
which is to meet next year, were held in Ten- 
nessee, the Sunday-school cause would be 
greatly stimulated and strengthened in that 
country. 


....At a recent Sunday-school conference 
in England one of the speakers gave some 
good bints to teachers about the use of illus- 
trations : 


“To tell bright, hopefal youngsters that 
this world was @ vale of tears or a waste, howl- 





ing wilderness—although true in some re- 
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spects—would be to use expressions which HIGHEST HONORS 
might be suspected of exaggeration and de- 
lusion, if not caricature. The opening of life AT THE 
being bright - cheery i ieee less oe 
to commend religion to children as a refuge in s 
the storm. Those who did not feel the gale CENTENNIAL WORLD S$ FAIR, 1876! 
were mor lela to be thus drawn ioto the THE 


haven. B pleading conversion, it was not 
enough a escribe it as merely giving the 
heart to Christ, or loving the Saviour, for 
most children would naturally and inevitably 
cherish affection for any one whose charecter 
was presented to them in loving colors. The 
love of Christ must oe urged in distinct re- 
lation to godly living and evangelical obedi- 
ence in daily duties. Every teacher should 
make it his earnest endeavor to present relig- 
fous truth io pleasant aspects, to cultivate 
attractiveness of style and manner, to culti- 
vate loving sympathy. with each member of 
the class, to avoid monotony in voice or 
tedious and undue length of lessons, and 
frequently; to introduce appropriate illustra- 
tions,”’ 


«+eeDr. Vincent’s Sunday-school sayings are 
always good. At the meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Internationa] Lessons at Indianapolie, 
recently, he said : 


‘‘What we want in the Sunday-schools of to- 
day is the bright, homelike influence of cul- 
ture and the refinement of our best homes, 
By making the Sunday-school rooms cosy and 
comfortable and healehfal, you make a lasting 
impression on hundreds and thousands of 
poor children, who are not surrounded by these 
refining influences at their own homes. We 
also want more of the evangelical spirit in tne 
Sunday-scbools. The best, wealthiest and 
most learned members of the congregation 
should go to the Sunday-echool and take part 
in the exercises. In this way you break down 
the barrier that arises to create the impression 
that the Sunday-schoo! is a school for children 
alone, It is a department in which old and 
young can take a part with equal profit. When 
this 1s fully understood, young men and young 
women will no longer’ outgrow the Sunday- 
school when they don moustaches and long 
dress.s. The Sanday-school will then cwn- 
tribute to the church, and the congregation 
will be doubled in numbers and strength.” 

— eee erases) 

Dr. PRICE’s Unique Perfumes—Pet Rose, Alista 


Bouguet, and other odors—are the most delicate, ex- 
qguisice, and lasting perfumes. 








Disease is an Antagonist 

that should be attacked the instant he shows him- 
self. Don’t wait. At him before his nails are grown, 
and wipe him out. The great alterative and invig- 
orant of the age, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, will 
speedily infuse such healthfol tone into your or- 
ganism that it will be enabled to successfully resist 
future attacks. The Bitters prevent and remedy 
chills and fever and bilious remittents, and eradi- 
cate dyspepsia, constipation, liver complaint, rheum- 
atic allments, urinary and uterine difficulties. It 
is particularly beneficial when the system has been 
drained of its vitality or is inherently deficient in 
strength. The nerves gather fr m it both vigor and 
tranquillity. But, while it oaretee strength and gives 
a wholesome stimulus to the animal economy, it 
does not unduly excite it, like the cheap exhilarants 
sometimes resorted to, under the erroneous impres- 
sion that they can invigorate. 


MADAME FOY’S 


Corset Skirt Supporter 
Increases in Popularity every 


pie and 
tor HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
for sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements, 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY as HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


ISAAC WALKER, 


TAILOR, etc., 


166 FIFTH AVENUE,WN. Y., 


¢ AND 


277 REGENT ST., LONDON. 


SPRING AND SUMMER IMPORT- 
ATIONS NOW READY. 


N. B.—The only New York establishment conduct- 
ing business in London. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
gaitin ordinary water. This solution possesses all 
the health-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while it is free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. yor s sale by druggists gen- 
erally. A. DITMAR, 

Broadway rr Barclay &t., N. ¥. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 

is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land. making glad many a household who have 
long suffered from the gioom reflected from ome 
poor, Gospondent dyspeptic in the home eircie. If 
your Bay aesit doe = Ae keep it, send to 130 Veer 
STAR R, Wholesale Druggist, 

Street, New 4 wT reatise on Dyspepsia sent fren. 


= ORGANS, ETC. 
THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO, 


Elliot Patent Tuning-Slide and Action, 
is destined to be the PIANO OF THE FUTURE. 

Exposure to moisture or dryness does net affect 
the action. It will stand in tune in any climate and 
is just the instrument for the seashore and for use 
on shipboard. The quantity of tone is as abundant 
as the Reality is artistic. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM 668 WASHINGTON 8T. 
(Globe Theater Building). 

FACTORY 486 to 500 HARRISON ave Boston, Mass. 

Orders promptly filled, aa 























SHONINGER) 


ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 


BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


pesemple to a large class of purchasers, having a com- 
ination of Reeds and Bells, producing novel and 


either shrink, swell, or split.” HE ONLY OR- 
ANS AWARDE is 


New styles and prices just issued, which are, in ac- 
cordance with our rule, the BEST ORGAN for the 
least money. 


We are prepared - aoaein, a few new Agents 

A liberal discount the Shores. Sunday-schools, 
Teachers, Churches, pet Lo “-. 

Illustrated ogues and ice-Lists sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN C€O., 


97 to 123 Chestnut st., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO,, 


63 AND 65 BRADLEY STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


Manufacturers of Reed Organs for 
Church, School, and Parlor Use. 
NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS JUST OUT. 
IN TONE AND FINISH ARE EQUAL, IF NOT 
SUPERIOR,TO ANY ORGAN NOW OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC. 

PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Send for Illustrated Price-list. 














PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 





bh PERRY & COS ~*~: 


evi aN 


sri \ 
Y&CO. Lonoowe pean 
es ch House | No. che ill liam q 


A SAMPLE CARD containing Twenty-four 
Pens sent by mail on receipt of Fifteen Cents. 





PORTRAITS. 


REMOVED MAY Ist TO 


No.37 Union Square. 


ELEVATOR FROM STREET. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


E.& H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY 
a opposite | bay en Stereoscopes pa 
Views, Graphos romos and Frames, Albums, 
Photogra hs of ‘Colebrities cposngragee ranspar- 
encies, Convex Glasses, Pho tograp Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna ona Philadelphia. 








2 Extra Fine sfined Cards, with name, 10 
ie} cts., postpaid. L. JONES &CO., Nassau, N.Y. 








(Established 1846.] 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


)} Brattleboro, Vt. J 
a£= Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








EDUCATION, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The next year begins September 27th, 1877, and 
ends June 26th, 1878. There isa recess of one week 
at Christmas and another in February. 

The teaching is consecutive through a course of 
two years the instruction of one year not being re- 
peated in the next; that of the first being identical 
with the first year of the Harvard Medical School 
and by the same professors. By this plan theam_unt 
of instruction is double that of any other strictly 
Dental School and at slightly increased cost. The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
ptial, which is under the charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample material for clinical in- 
struction and practice by the students, over eight 
thousand cases having been treated the past year, 

For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER, Dean, 


222 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS 
AGENCY, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Miss M. J. YOUNG, after twelve years’ ful 


Or ancy Gane, all styles, with name, 10c., post- 
@e) paid. J. B. HUSTED, Naasau, Renns. Co., N.Y. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


DR.WARNER’S HEALTH-CORS ET 
: With wesc" peateteerel 


Self-Adjusting Pads. 
Secures HEALTH and COMFORT of 
Body, with GRACE and BEAUTY of 

‘orm. Three garments in one. Ap- 
roved by all physicians. Agents 
anted. Samples by mail, in Cou- 
til, $2; Satteen, $1.75. To Agents 
cents less. Order size two inches 
queer than waist measure over 
the dress. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
351 BROADWAY, NW. Y. 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


kK 5 
$552377 2 OVicunY, Augasta, 














les FREB 
aine. 


MOODY & SANKEY —The onl 
BOOK original, authentic, and complete rece 

ord of these men and their works. Be- 
AGENTS. | ware of imitations. Send for circulars. 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., Hartford, Ct., or Chicago, Ill 


The Tip Top Package ts the Nise ‘c. 
best selling out. READ D.ANP SE 
18 Sheets Note REA Reelopes 











Pencil, meg saad Goidén Pen, Set of 

gant Gold Stone Sleeve Buttons, Gents 
¢ Diamond Pin, Amethyst Stone Ringinlaid with 
yst Stone Scarf Pin, Gold-plated Mi ote ot ae +4 

‘ar Drops, es Flowered and Silvered 
Ladies Fancy Set Pin & ey Seg hes: Collar Button, chan 
Gold-plated Watch Chain a Set hree Gold plated Studs, 
plier entire Lot sent post-paid for 
EXTRAORDINARY RIDE JE- 


MENTS To AGENTS, i BRIDE 
Clinton Place, New ork: 


Lake Geo 
‘old, Amet 
t Rosebud 





AGENTS WANTED for the 
ORK DAYS OF GOD. 
By Prof. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M., D.D. 
The Grand History of the World betore Adam. 
Its dateless ry re , thrilling and —— changes 
in becoming a fit abode for man. beauties, won- 
ders, and realities of Plan as shown by Science. 
So lain, clear, and easily understood that all read it 
with delight. Strongest compen tenens. Send for 
Circular, Terms, and Sample Illustrations. 
Address J. C. McCURDY & CO. Philadelphia. 








School Ins in the management of the “American 
oo! Institute,” has severed her ee there- 
h. and is ~~ conducting her own Agency. 

Wiis young ——— Professors, Tutors. Govern- 
esses, and ers for every department of in- 
struction: gives information to parents Sonecening 
schools; rents and sells school] properties, e 

Families going abroad or spending the Saeninen in 
the country promptly supplied with suitable ladies 
or gentiemen. 

REFERENCE, by permission, to prominent educa- 
tors in every section of the country, and also to 
many distinguished citizens. 


For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. YounG. 


UNION COLLEGE. 


Alumni Day, Tuesday, June 26th 
Commencement, W odneneny, June 27th. 
The fall term begins Se a xamination for 
admission, Jun® 28th and 29th as eer 17th and 18th. 
Aid rendered deserving students. For information 
concerning the School of Civil Engineering and the 

College Courses, Olassical and Scientific, address 
KE. N. Potren, Pres., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Wass COLLEGIATE 


rbTi'n. AE “hae ripees ito $lizay cer Wacll- 


a ree, ooh ~y-®..-- 7. and ouer @ 
th eee rh —_ studies may shoes 
Fall term, Aug Slst r, Dec. 7th. Admissior 


any time 0 ruionatel 
" Joa hk elt Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Literatures AND mean forelen eae pe ane 
hest city aeicanmeend 

















Gall tet or ed Stamens tor reireciar ty West 37th 8t., N. ¥. 


a 9 day at home. Samples worth $5 
$5 To $20 Pe. ST-Nsow & Go.. Portland. Maine, 
nts selling our 


a ure made b 
‘IQ: © $95: Chrdmos, ony, ons, : st - SL apy 
Cards, s samples, wo! Be 
t d, for 85 Cents. Illustrated Catalogue Po 
yi. BUFFORD'S SONS, BOSTON. [Estab'd 1830 


double their now selling Dr. Chase’s 
Improved ($2) Receipt Book. Address Dr. 
Chase’s Prin Howse. Ann Arbor, Mich 
$66? a socks in 
free. 


TRAVEL 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW LINE. 
BOUND B TE. 


ROOK RO 
FOR TRENTON AND PHIL. ADELPHIA 

Leave New York for Trenton and Philadelphia at 
6:30, 8, 9:30, --O M.; 1.30, 3:30, 530,12 P. M.; and at 
4Pp.M. for 

Leave Phtiadelphia from station North Copeevive. 
nia Railroad, Th pnd porte Streets, at 9-30, 
11:30 A. M.; 1:80, 4:15, 530, 12 P. 

Roy Trenton for New Fork at 1:30, 6:35, 8:06, 10:15 

; 12:15, 2:10, 4:50, 646 P. 
4“uilman Draving- Room Cars are attached to the 








‘our own town. Teru's and $8 outfit 
ALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 














&30 A. M., a +m il, : New York; tothe 
7:0, 9:30 A rom Philadelphia ; 
an Sieept Wilare to , the oY clock midnight trains 


rom) both A Pork and Philadelphia. 
8U ene hg w 


York and Phil. 
we. St 950% ~ 5:30, 1 
Tickets for sale at foot ot *Liberty St._, Nos. 529 and 


944 Broadway, at the principal hotels. all offices of the 
Erie i teostien Bone and Brooklyn, and at No.4 
Court Br residence 





‘00! Bagaage e checked from 
to destination. oe P. BALDWIN, Gen, Pass. Ag’t. 





THE CREAT 


FALL RIVER LINE 


4 BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 
via Newport and Fall River. 
THE MAMMOTH 8STEAMSHIP8 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


of this line are the largest, handsomest, and most costl 
steamers in wor Steamers leave New Yor 
dailv (Sundays, July ist, to September 2d, inc.) at5 
P. M., from Pier 28 North River. foot of Murray 
Street. Trains leave hae at 4:30 and 6 P.M. d 
(Sundays as above, at7 P.M.) Noline can offer the 
accommodations presented by this favorite route. 


Only 49 Miles of Rail. 
through Narragansett and Mount es ~~ Bays 
‘0 





Passi 


on 
one at all the wou hotels and ticket offices in 
New York; at tate House and Oid Colony 
Depot, Boston. Music on board each steamer every 
evenin 

EO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


BORDEN & LOVELL, Agent. 


PAN - PRESBYTERIAN 


CONFERENCE 


at Edinburgh, Scotland, July, 1877. 


CLERGYMEN and DELEGATES to this Confer- 
ence can obtain special rates for passage from New 
York through to EDINBURGH on application 


State Steamship Co,, 


Sailing from New York or Glasgow 


EVERY THURSDAY. 


Reduced rates for parties of ten or more. 


AUSTIN, BALDWIN & CO., 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
72 Broadway, New York. 


General Transatlantic Company. 


THE MAIL STEAMERS OF THIS 
Company, between New York and Havre, calling at 
Plymouth (G, B.) for the landing of passeraers, will 
sail from Pier 42 N. R., foot of Morton St., 

anh WED SDAY. 








P. M. 
tr ¢ PASSAGE ‘iN iW Gb clade wine): 
aunt ions First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, $65 


mf 

Steerage, 6 ne luding wine, bedding, and utensils. 
oO PLYMOUTH, LONDON, or any railway station 

gla! 

First Cabin, $90 to $100, according to accommoda- 
tion; Second Cabin, $65; Third Cabin, $35; Steerage, 
#7. ineludin, everything as above. 

Return_tickets at wesy reduced rates, available 
through England or Fra 

Steamers marked thus’ * do not carry steerage pas- 
oe er pea d freight 

‘or passage and fre apply to 
LOUT ISDEB nt appl Agent, 55 Broadway. 





FOR 


Liverpool via Queenstown, 


The Liverpool and Great Western Steam Com- 
Peay a 8 United States Mail Steamers leave Pier No. 


MONTANA. sovgeee- TUESDAY. June 12th, at 3 P. M. 
UE pay. June 19th, at noon 

WroMi iN TUE Y, July 3d, at 10 A. M. 

WISCONSIN |. TUESDAY, July 17th, at 10 A.M. 


Cabin Passage, $55, $65, or $75 according to state- 
room; Steerage, ; Intermediate, $40. 


“WILLIAMS & GUION, 


NO. 29 BROADWAY. 











HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS, 


SUMMER BOARD. 
BECKET GENTER, JUNE Ist, 1877. 


ACCOMMODATION FOR TWENTY 
BOARDERS. 
Those desirous of enjoying 


MOUNTAIN AIR AND PLEASANT 
SCENERY 


can find accommodations in the dwellingowned by 
Mr. E. A. BOWEN, having been recently fitted up 
for that purpose. It is situatedin BECKET, a lit- 
tle south of road across Summit from Lee to Ches- 
ter,on south slope of mountain, and is one of the 
most desirable situations in the country; well sup- 
plied with good soft water and shade trees; beanti- 
ful prospects of surrounding country. 


BOARD REASONABLE. 
Address 





B. B. KENYON, 
Becket Center, Mass. 


DRS. STRONG’S INSTITUTE 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


Asa SUMMER HOME it is sesuspessed te n ele- 
gance of finish, completeness of ray ntments, ond 
attractive society. It is beautiful Sooatot, with 





ample grounds, near the incipal sorings, bote is, 
Park. First-class TURKISH, RUSSIAN, an 
other baths. - 


DRS. 5.5. & 8 E. STRONG. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
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(ge GREAT PREMIUM. “py 
“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


BY FRANK B. CARPENTER. 


NEARLY THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF THIS BOOK HAVE ALREADY BEEN DISTRIBUTED. 


This ..adsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than 
can be found in any other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 


‘‘ written 1n a spirit of enthusiasm and affection, which there has been no effort to disguise, the book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and 
observation, fragmentary, but ¢rwe in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. 
The incidents given were not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been throughout these pages to portray the man as he was 
revealed to me, without any attempt at idealization.” 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his ‘‘inner life” than can be 
found elsewhere, and is alt gether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. 


This really wonderful book---the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPEND- 
ENT---will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50; or it will be given 
away asa premium to Every Subscriber, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one 
year’s subscription, in advance. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 
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aircady a subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we will forward THe INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume rom the 
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1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 9. Bleak House. 532 pages. 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 

3. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 506 pages. 
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5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. S 13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 356 pages. 

7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History of England, Master Humphrey’s 
8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. Clock, ete. 560 pages. 


Each additional subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each subscriber for two years shall have two volumes, and soon. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS we will send DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of extra quality, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black and 
gold. Each volume furthermore contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by the celebrated American artist, Son, Eyrrnex, Jk. The original cost of the stereotype plates 
alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. Dickens himself wrote: 


‘ be are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for character, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety which 
greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this Premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee and Shepard), all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these books can be seen at our office, and delivered to Subscribers there when desired, 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS AS PREMIUMS. 


“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size 26x36. The Steel Plate cost $8,000. ° 


It has superb Portraits of President Lincoln’s First Cabinet—viz., Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Smith, Blair, and Bates. 
Every citizen should have eer’ of this splendid’ historical picture, which is every year becoming more and more valuable. 


‘Authors of the ited States.” Fine Large Steel Engraving, with 44 Portraits. Size 
24x383. By Ritchie. The Steel Plate cost $4,500. 


A beautiful Steel Engraving, witl. accurate likenesses of the leading Authors of the United States. 


“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

*Ex-President U. S. Grant.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘* Ex-Vice-President Henry Wilson. Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


These Engravings are each 14x18 inches in size, and were engraved specially for Tuk INDEPENDENT, and are each the best engravings of the parties extant, 


























We also offer to every Subscriber who may prefer it 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘“ Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs No. 2,” 


Compiled by Messrs. Sankey and the late P. P. Bliss. 








Every Subscriber who pays $3.00 for a year’s Subscription, in advance, is entitled to any ONE Premium, named above 
he may select. Paper and Premium are sent postage free. 
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NOTICES. 


@ All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

¢@” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment tothe Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

&@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not ily for publication, but as a 
euaranty of good faith. 

{2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

&@™ Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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BETRAYING CHRIST TO HIS 
ENEMIES. 


Dr. BLAUVELT appealed to the General 
Synod from the Particular Synod and the 
Classis on one single point. He asked it to 
remove what seemed to him a stigma on 
his Christian character in the following 
words in the deliverance of the Classis 
which suspended him from the ministry: 

‘“‘The Classis feels that the opinions 
avowed by the Rey. Augustus Blauvelt, 
D.D., upon this subject assault the very 
foundations of all Evangelical religion, be- 
tray the cause of Christ to his enemies, 
and wound the Church in her work and 
life.” 

He especially complained of the words 
** betray the cause of Christ to his enemies.” 

Dr. Blauvelt frankly admitted that he 
was fustly suspended from the ministry of 
the Reformed Church in America. He made 
no complaint thereof and no appeal there- 
from. He acknowledged that his opinions 
on the subject of inspiration were funda- 
mentally opposed to those of the Reformed 
Church, and that, with its requirement of 
strict adherence to its Standards, it was per- 
fectly proper toremove him from its minis- 
try. But he and the twenty-six who sup- 
ported him to that extent with their votes 
in the General Synod declared that it was 
not just to pronounce one a traitor to Christ 
who loved him and worshiped him, and 
who was trying to serve him, albeit in a 
feeble or mistaken way. His friends, who 
had long known him, bravely sustained his 
Christian character, and pled that this 
personal stigma might be removed; but 
by a vote of 99 to 26 the action of the 
lower courts was sustained in full, and 
on the final vote so great was the pressure 
put upon the minority that, to prevent their 
position from being misunderstood, they 
refrained from voting. The final vote was 
passed nem. con., endorsing the offensive 
words. 

We beg you now, beloved Christian 
fathers and brethren of the Reformed 
Church in America, to consider just what 
you have done; forwe think yowhave:done 
it somewhat in ignorance and without due 
consideration. You were appealed to on 
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mark, the mark of Judas on the forehead 
of a brother. You replied, some of you, 
and you replied with justice, that the word- 
ing of the action taken did not declare that 
Dr. Blauvelt had ‘‘ betrayed the cause of 
Christ to his enemies”; but that the 
‘‘opinions avowed” by him ‘“‘betray the 
cause of Christ to his enemies.” You re- 
plied justly and sufficiently to his defenders 
that this judgment was not personal; but 
that it was a judgment upon doctrine, 
against which he could make no personal 
complaint. You have avoided that wrong; 
but have you not done a vastly greater 
wrong? A personal wrong is a small thing; 
& wrong to the Church of Christ isa great 
thing. We beg you to consider what you 
have declared. 

You have declared that the denial of the 
doctrine of inspiration, as you hold it—not 
of revelation, not of Christ’s redemption 
or miracles or divinity, for on these points 
no complaint was made against Dr. Blau- 
velt—that the simple denial of the doctrine 
of inspiration, as commonly held in your 
church, betrays Christ, hands him over to 
death, kills his religion. You have de- 
clared that the Christian religion is too 
weak to stand unless propped up by your 
doctrine of inspiration. You have de- 
clared inspiration to be the very pillar and 
basement of the Christian religion; that as- 
saulting it assaults ‘‘ the very foundations of 
all Evangelical religion”; that Christ’s re- 
ligion must perish, and that Christ is be- 
trayed to disgrace and death if this doc- 
trine is renounced. 

Such a declaration is monstrous, We 
do not care for Dr. Blauvelt; but we do 
care intensely for the Church of Christ. 
Dr. Blauvelt is not the only one in these 
days of seething disquietude and thought 
on religious things—he is far from being 
the only one that sees a different spirit in 
the Old Testament from what is im the 
New, and to whose mind the argument is 
anything but clear that the Old Testament 
is all inspired and contains nothing but in- 
fallible truth. There are a great many in 
all our churches, and many more hovering 
about them and longing to enter, and kept 
out by theirspeculative or scientific doubts, 
for which they are not at all to blame, who 
feel themselves compelled to treat the 
Sacred Scriptures by the same canons of 
criticism as they do other ancient books. 
It is by no means so certain that they are 
not in part right, and we say it is mon- 
strous to denounce to such men: ‘‘ You can 
never reach Christianity through the road 
of historical criticism. You must come to 
it by this road of ours, or you can never 
come to it at all.” 


Is Christianity, then, so weak, are its evi- 
dences so doubtful, that if you deny the 
doctrine of total and complete inspiration 
of all the Scriptures it must fall? Have 
not credible eye-witnesses told us the story 
of Christ’s life and taught us his doc- 
trines? Are not Matthew, and Mark, and 
Luke, and John, and James, and Peter, and 
Jude the brother of James, and Paul 
credible witnesses? Is their testimony 
worth so much less than that of other men 
that it utterly perishes unless supported by 
their inspiration? If we judge their wit- 
ness as we do that of other men, is. Christ 
destroyed to us? Is there no such beauty 
and truth in the doctrines of the Bible that 
when read they supply their own witness? 
Forbear, brethren and fathers of the ven- 
erable Reformed Church, from the dan- 
gerous presumption of so discrediting the 
Good News and the Saviour that you love 
as to declare to those who are feeling after 
truth that if they cannot accept your doc- 
trine of inspiration they can have no 
Christ and no religion—that if your inspira- 
tion goes, then revelation goes, then Christ 
goes, then all goes. 

Who are the men whom the action of the 
Reformed Church pronounces traitors to 
the cause of Christ? It was declared, on 
the floorof the Synod, and no one denied 
it, that a very large majority of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany, so highly hon- 
ored by us in its representatives on the oc- 
casion of the Christian Alliance in this city, 
utterly deny the doctrine of inspiration as 
taught in the Standards of the Reformed 
Chureh. They takethe books of the Bible 
as they do other books, as subject to ordi- 





personal grounds not to put the traitor’s 


but they are not bound to find in them no 
errors. Is Dr. Dorner, or Dr. Tholuck, or 
was Dr. Christlieb, when he especially 
warned us against being too rigid in our 
doctrine of inspiration, betrayiag the cause 
of Christ to his enemies? We cannot be- 
lieve it. Not the doctrine of revelation, but 
the doctrine of Christ the Anointed, the 
Saviour, is the foundation on which Chris- 
tianity rests. Deny inspiration, and it still 
rests firm on its intuitive and historical 
evidences; and far more are they, we will 
not say betraying, but denying their Lord 
before his enemies who deny that he can 
be found except by the one single way in 
which they point. The friends of Chris- 
tianity have built about it many an earth- 
work and redoubt, some strong and some 
weak, and it has been a favorite device of 
Satan, and he has had too often the testi- 
mony of good men that his lies were true, 
that if this or that outwork should be cap- 
tured the citadel was taken. It is not true. 
We will not allow it. And they are foolish 
friends of the Master who go about infidel 
making, driving men from the Gospel of 
Christ by blocking up the road against 
their coming, or by their denunciations of 
Treason, treason, against any who love 
the revelation of God in Christ. 





PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 





NorTurne has occurred, or, at least, noth- 
ing has been reported from either Asia 
Minor or the banks of the Danube, to 
change the opinions formed of the probable 
results of the war between Turkey and 
Russia since hostilities were actually com- 
menced. The progress of the war has 
been retarded by floods in the Danube, 
which have prevented the Russians from 
crossing that stream and have delayed 
movements in Asia Minor. The forces of 
the opposing powers are well known, and 
the ultimate aims of the Czar are perfectly 
well understood, in spite of the diplomatic 
communications between St. Petersburgh | 
and London to disguise them. There have 
been some hard-fought battles, a good 
deal of strategy has been displayed, and 
the fighting qualities of both the contest- 
ants have been tested; but no positive ad- 
vantage bas yet been gained on either side, 
and all the engagements, though leading to 
a great destruction of life and property, 
are merely skirmishes when viewed in re- 
lation to the great battles which must 
take place and decide the contest when 
the two forces find themselves in positions 
of attack and defense. The Turks labor 
under the disadvantage of having their re- 
sources and position completely exposed. 
They have no secrets; while the Russians 
have discreetly managed to keep their in- 
tentions, as well as their resources, so care- 
fully guarded that the outside world can 
only conjecture what they mean and where 
they intend to strike their hardest blows. 
The reply of Prince Gortschakoff, there- 
fore, which he sent last week to the letter 
of Lord Derby statiog the exceptions taken 
by the British Government to the course of 
Russia, is really of greater significance 
than any of the military movements that 
have been made either on the Danube or in 
Asia Minor. From Prince Gortschakoff’s 
reply, which is extremely guarded, and 
moderated in its tone, no doubt, by the in- 
decisive character of the military move- 
ments, we learn nothing positive in 
relation to Russian intentions, but that 
the Czar reserves to himself the right 
to carry the war into Egypt, and that 
Russia will not consent that any other 
Christian power shall take possession of 
Constantinople. But this objection does 
not apply to Alexandria or Cairo, and there 
is an increasing possibility that England 
may feel herself under the necessity of 
taking possession of Egypt, to secure the 
navigation of the Suez Canal. In the pres- 
ent condition of affairs, it would be impos- 
sible for Russia to make a landing in the 
territory of the Khedive, and the only re- 
sult of an attempt todo so would be the 
certain occupancy of the country by Great 
Britain, as a protector and eventually as a 
ruler. 

Whatever Russia might consent to as re- 
lates to Egypt, it is very clear, from the tenor 
of the Gortschakoff letter, that England 





nary rules of literary criticism. They find 
in them arevelation, as does Dr. Blauvelt; 





would not be permitted to take possession 
of Constantinople, which, if not held in the 
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control of the Turk, must be governed by 
international laws, on account of its im- 
portance to the maratime interests of the 
rest of the World. 

There are chances in war that may give 
temporary advantages to one side or the 
other; but in such a contest as that be- 
tween Russia and Turkey the possibilities 
of success are so greatly on one side that no 
turn of luck can prevent the triumph of 
the stronger party. Looking at the advan- 
tages possessed by the Russians, they do not 
seem to have achieved so many successes as 
might have been expected; and the Turks 
have done better than they could have been 
thought capable of doing at the outset. 
But the Turks have gained nothing. They 
have experienced some very severe losses, 
and all that can be scored for them is that 
they bave retarded the movements of their 
enemy, who has not been in any manner 
weakened. The moment that the Turks 
retire from the field and shelter themselves 
in their fortresses they are doomed; for, 
though they may keep the Russians out of 
Kars, and Erzerum, and Adrianople for a 
while, they must surrender sooner or later. 
The advantage which the Turks have is that, 
when they discover that to prolong the war 
would be certain defeat and the loss of 
Constantinople, they can consent to peace 
on the conditions of the resolutions at the 
Constantinople Conference. The Turk is 
not so fanatical as to consent to annihila- 
tion, any more than France was when the 
emperor surrendered himself a prisoner to 
Germany. There is small probability of 
the Porte surrendering Constantinople to 
Christian rule, and permitting the Cross to 
supplant the Crescent on the dome of St. 
Sophia. 

The latest intelligence from Montenegro 
makes it seem tolerably sure that the Turks 
were repulsed from the Duga Pass, after 
five days of severe fighting and a loss of 
near four thousand men, while the Monte- 
negrins lost but seven hundred. If this 
news should be confirmed, it will prove one 
of the most important incidents of the war 
thus far and give a serious blow to the 
hopes of the Turks. As the waters of the 
Danube are now subsiding, the attempt of 
the Russians to effect a passage of the 
river must within a few days lead to some 
decisive action, which it would be needless 
to anticipate. 





THE METHODIST REUNION AT 
BALTIMORE. 


TuE reunion of the two principal non- 
Episcopal Methodist bodies in the country, 
recently happily accomplished at Baltimore, 
is a very important event. It shows that 
the breaches which slavery and the war 
made among the churches, in dividing and 
alienating them, are being rapidly repaired, 
and that the ecclesiastical tendencies of the 
present are toward the consolidation of 
members of the same denominational fam- 
ily. The reunion of the Old and the New 
School Presbyterians, in.1870, without doubt 
the greatest ecclesiastical event of the cen- 
tury, has given an impetus to denomina- 
tional consolidation which has already led 
to glorious results in Canada and which is 
still powerfully felt in this country. The 
antagonisms engendered by slavery and the 
conflict which grew out of it, though violent 
and bitter, must, in the nature of things, 
di both in politics and church rela- 
tions. They will not outlast the generation 
which held them. 

The Methodist and Methodist Protestant 
Churches, which have now become one, 
separated in 1858. The reunited church 
takes the same name that the body held be- 
fore division—the Methodist Protestant 
Church. It originated in a secession from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, beginning 
in 1828, and growing out of the refusal of 
the General Conference of that body to 
adopt lay representation. Perhaps the se- 
cession would not have taken place if the 
General Conference had not sanctioned se- 
vere and unwise measures against those 
who, in furtherance of the cause they ad- 
vocated, had joined themselves to union 
societies which had too freely censured the 
Church. Many ministers and laymen hav- 
ing been expelled from the Church upon 





‘their refusal to accept the conditions pre- 


scribed for their continued membership init, 
the organization of anew church was made a 
necessity. The constitution of the new 
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pody incorporated all the reforms that had 
peen asked for. It gave to every layman— 
no, not every layman, for the colored man 
was not included—a voice in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Church. Laymen 
were admitted to the conferences on the 
same footing as ministers, and they were 
allowed to take part, too, in local church 
government. The episcopal office was dis- 
carded, and to a conference committee was 
committed the power to station the minis- 
ters, each minister to have the right of ap- 
peal to the whole conference, if dissatisfied 
with his appointment. 

The constitution made no reference to 
slavery; but its denial of suffrage to the 
Negro was a matter of controversy almost 
from the first. The Northern portion of the 
Church wanted to have this discrimination 
abolished; but the Southern members, many 
of whom held slaves, would not consent, 
and, as there was no possibility of agreement, 
separation came—partial in 1854 and abso- 
Jute in 1858. The Church was almost 
evenly devided. The Southern portion re- 
tained the old name, and the 19 conferences 
in the free states organized the ‘‘ Methodist 
Church.” This latter body took a bold and 
decided stand on the slavery question, re- 
fusing to have any connection with the 
slaveholding conferences. No other ques- 
tion entered into the division. Both 
churches used substantially the same dis- 
cipline, and when slavery had been abol- 
ished and sectional feeling after the war 
had been mollified there was no obstacle 
to their reunion. The negotiations, which 
extended through several years, were con- 
ducted in excellent spirit on both sides, 
and the proceedings of the joint convention 
were so free from the manifestation of bad 
feeling and were characterized with such 
unanimity that there can be no doubt that 
the union is cemented by a sincere and 
cordial fraternity. As neither party sacri- 
ficed any principle, of humanity, justice, 
or religion, to hasten the union, we may ex- 
pect the united Church to go forward in its 
work without internal dissensions and dis- 
cord. The Methodist Recorder, of Pitts- 
burgh, is justified in being jubilant. ‘‘The 
union,” it declares, ‘‘ was natural and in- 
evitable.” 

“<The Church, as now organized, is the 
same body; in all parts of the country it 
holds and teaches the same things. The 
basis of union is broad as the continent 
and compasses all classes and conditions of 
men in'o the fellowship. There is a maj- 
esty about this continental Methodism 
which cannot fail to impress the Christian 
world. No sectional lines divide the organ- 
ization; no local or narrow interpretations 
circumscribe the field of our operations. 
Now let the spirit of toleration, forbear- 
ance, brotherly love, and mutual c9-opera- 
tion abound. Our polity as a church ad- 
mits the right of private judgment, the 
liberty of conscience, and the broadest and 
highest freedom of opinion on all matters 
of expediency.” 

We imagine that even those who opposed 
the union will say ‘‘ Amen” to this. 

The Methodist Protestant Church has 
more than doubled its opportunities by re- 
union. It has before it a large and prom- 
ising field among the Negroes and other 
neglected populations of the country and 
it may send missionaries to the heathen. 
It now has 1,425 itinerant ministers, 707 
local preachers, and 113.502 members. 





MONITORY WORDS. 


Iris now more than forty years since 
Chancellor Kent, in his ‘‘ Commentaries on 
American Law,” said that ‘‘if ever. the 
tranquillity of this nation is to be disturbed 
and its liberties endangered by a struggle 
for power, it will be upon this very subject 
of the choice of a President.” 

Mr. Charles Pinckney, who was a mem- 
ber of the Federal Convention, in his cele- 
brated speech delivered in the Senate of the 
United States, March 28th, 1800, against 
the bill proposing the organization of an 
electoral committee of the two houses of 
Congress to count the votes for President 
and Vice-President, and determine what 
votes shall be counted, said: 

“ But, surely, its friends never could 
have considered the extent and danger of 
giving to this committee or even to Con- 
gress the right to decide on double returns, 
or they must immediately bave seen the im- 
propriety of attempting it. It is, in short, 
nothing oom than holding out to the minority 
in all the states a temptation to dispute’ 








every election, and to always bring forward 
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double returns. In every state where the 
election is strongly contested there will, of 
course, be a minority. It will be eas 
known by the measures of Congress 
which candidate the majority of that body 
incline, and whose frienas will compose the 
eommittee that are to be thus packed and 
selected. If the minority in a particular 
state find that the candidate they have un- 
successfully supported is the favorite one 
with the majority or their committee, they 
will easily discover the means of raising 
objections to the validity of the returns of 
the electors, insist that they themselves are 
elected, proceed to the length of meeting 
and voting, and transmit to Congress a 
double return.” 

Senator Bayard, of Delaware, spoke as 
follows in the United States Senate, March 
13th, 1876: 

‘It is very true that when the time shall 
come that the governor of a state or any 
considerable number of persons claiming 
any authority shall certify a false certifi- 
cate, a certificate of false claim of an elec- 
tion in a state, to affect the choice of the 
people of the United States of their Chief 
Magistrate, and there shall not be in both 
houses of Congress a sentiment of honor 
and integrity that shall make such plans 
impossible of success, then the body politic 
will be sick, indeed, and we will begin to 
despair of this experiment of men to gov- 
ern themselves. Nevertheless, we have 
seen, we did see in 1872, a conflict in re- 
spect to the electoral vote of one of the 
states of this Union, and, without going 
back to the history, the very sad and dis- 
graceful history of that time, we must yet 
recognize the fact that that which has been 
may again occur, and that, although for- 
tunately the preponderance of the electoral 
vote was so strong as to make this attempt 
inefficient for any purpose, still we ought 
to contemplate the possibility that such an 
act might have been the turning-poiat in 
the choice of the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of this country, or may be in 1876, or 
some year of the future.” 

These are monitory words, coming from 
distinguished lips. What Mr. Pinckney 
saw as a peril more than three-quarters of a 
century ago and Senator Bayard suggested 
as a possibility about a year since became 
a reality at the last election. Not one state 
merely, as in 1872, but four states furnished 
double electoral returns; and the election 
was so Close that whether Governor Hayes 
or Mr. Tilden was elected depended on 
which set of returns in each of these states 
should be accepted. The political antagon- 
ism of the two houses of Congress made it 
impossible for them directly to agree upon 
the subject; and, hence, they invented the 
Electoral Commission and made its decis- 
ions conclusive, unless both should agree to 
reject them, being certain beforehand that 
no such agreement would be possible. 
The expedient, though extra-constitutional 
and bad as a precedent, answered for that 
time. 

What about the future? Are we to have 
future Abram S. Hewitts and future Grov- 
ers and Cronins, to extemporize electoral 
colleges to order, without the warrant and 
forms of law, with a great political party 
behind them to work the machinery, and a 
divided Congress powerless to correct the 
mischief by any direct exercise of its own 
power? Is this to be our future? Are 
spurious electoral returns to be compet- 
itors, on an equal footing, with genuine 
ones, and to be opened in the presence of 
the two houses of Congress, as if they had 
an official character? Are governors to 
become parties to an unblushing fraud 
simply to gain a political end? If so, then 
the electoral system of the Constitution 
will be torn into fragments. It is not 
strong enough to bear such handling. The 
country has had one civil war in connec- 
tion with a Presidential election; and it 
will have another unless this dispensation 
of conducting such elections shall come to 


anend. There isa real danger impending 


over our political future; and the most 
urgent duty which the nation has to per- 
form is so to amend its Constitution as to 
provide against that danger. The remedy 
is not within the scope of legislation. The 
peril is too deep-seated to be reached by 
any exercise of legislative power. 
rr ___ 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL Key, having ap- 
pointed two colored men as postmasters in 
East and West Feliciana, La., and their install- 
ation in office being resisted at these locali- 
ties, insists on their installation under the ap- 
pointment ; and, if the white Democracy will 
not submit thereto, then he proposes to let 
them do without postage facilities. This may 
be quite as effective as the use of Federal 
troops. If men will be barbarians, then let 
them have the inconveniences thereof, 





Editorial Botes. 


THE President is reported as having ex- 
pressed to some Western gentlemem his regret 
that Gov. Cullom, of Llinois, vetoed the silver 
bill parsed by the legislature of that state, and 
also said that he was in favor of the remone- 
tization of silver upon such principles as will 
potimpair the credit or sacrifice the honor of 
the Government. The difficulty will be to find 
these principles and put them into successful 
operation. To make the oid siver dollar a 
legal tender in payment of all debts, which is 
what the silver men propose, is, at the present 
price of silver, to pay about ninety-three cents 
on the dollar; and this is equivalent to cheat- 
ing every creditor, domestic and foreign, by 
payment in a depreciated coinage. Toincrease 
the weight of the silver dollar, so as to make it 
equivalent in value to the gold dollar, which is 
what the silver men do not propose, would be 
to passaJaw that, although having the sem- 
blance of justice, would not operate juetly for 
even six months. The truth is that silver has 
largely lost its stability of value in the London 
market, which is the silver market of the 
world ; and this unfits it for monetary use, ex- 
cept asa subsidiary coin. The great nations 
of Europe are remitting it to this condition, 
and would, doubtless, be very willing to sell 
their surplus silver to the United States; and 
while this is their policy nothing could well be 
more impolitic than for this Government to re- 
monetize silver. If the silver coin were of less 
value than that of gold, it would drive the lat- 
ter out of the country and make gold resump- 
tion in 1879 impossible. We trust that the 
President will thoroughly study this subject 
before committing his administration to the 
schemes of the Western silver men. They are 
not a whit better than the schemes of the 
greenback inpflationists. 





SENATOR THURMAN some three years ago 
made several very able speeches in the Senate 
on questions of finance and currency. His 
views, as then uttered, were sound and con- 
servative. He, however, soon illustrated these 
speeches by accepting the doctrines of the 
greenback inflationists of Ohio and trying to 
carry the state in favor of Allen and Cary on 
an inflation platform. Now he joins bimself to 
the silver men, and says that the Democratic 
party has taken out a patent on that question. 
His present plan is to run up this political flag 
for the approaching campaign in Ohio, hoping 
to carry the state and make Mr. Pendleton the 
successor of Stanley Matthews in the Senate 
of the United States. We regret to look upon 
Senator Thurman as a mere political trickster. 
He is, intellectually, one of the ablest men in 
the Senate; yet he seems to have adopted the 
theory of having opinions to suit the times and 
what he supposes to be the necessities of party 
success, rather than to suit the truth. His 
statesmanship latterly is mainly of the kind 
that finds full employment in calculating how 
the most votes can be obtained. This is really 
small business for a gentleman of his caliber. 
It subjects him to the necessity of following, 
rather than leading the small politicians, and 
has already made his record inconsistent with 
itself. 


THE Southern Democratic papers are unmis- 
takably disclosing one phase of the future pol- 
icy of the “solid South.” This policy has al- 
ready made its appearance in Congress, and 
will undoubtedly show itself more conspicu- 
ously at the next session. 
tensive system of internal improvements in the 
Southern States, at the expense of the General 
Government, including the construction of 
levees on the Mississippi River and the build- 
ing of a Southern Pacific Railroad. This is to 
be done not In the way of ordinary appropria- 
tions out of revenues received, but by loaning 
the credit of the Government to large amounts, 
and thus in practical effect increasing the pub- 
lic debt. The Louisville Courier-Journal says: 


‘“‘Our public men must be selected with that: 


end ” in view, and ‘‘ our publie policy must be 
shaped to that end.” We certainly have no 


objection to theseimprovements, in themselves . 


considered, and none that the South chould 
have its fair share of the appropriations for 
necessary internal improvements. But a nation 
that owes more than two billions of dollars and 
has an annual interest liability of about a hun- 
dred millions had better postpone such expend- 
itures to a more convenient season. Southern 
policy on this subject should be met by a solid 
Northern policy in opposition to it. The sim- 
ple truth is that the United States cannot now 


afford to adopt it, saying nothing about the | 


general principle involved in it. 


THE suit against Peter B. Sweeney for the re- 
covery of about $7,000,000 of city funds last 
week came to a very queer ending. The pros- 
ecution accepted a compromise, by which the 
estate of James M. Sweeney, a deceased brother 
of Peter B., was to pay over to the city $400,000, 
as the condition of withdrawing the suit and 
suspending ally further § proceeditigs, This 


It consists in an ex- . 
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strikes us as a very singular transaction. The 
money comes from a source not named in the 
record of the suit at all; and the party thus 
named escapes without the direct repayment of 
adollar. How happens it that Peter B. Sweeney 
consented to such a settlement, if he did not 
know that he himself was implicated in the 
Ring frauds against this city. Being innocent, 
he certainly would have fought ‘the thing out 
to the bitter end and proved his innocence by 
open trial. His action is a virtual confession of 
guilt. No man consciously innocent would for 
a moment consent to pay or have anybody else 
pay $400,000 to stop asuit against him. The 
public prosecutors assumed to haveacase wheu 
they commenced the action; and, if they had 
they owed it to good morals to submit the facts 
to acourt and jury. The amount agreed to be 
paid is conclusive proof that the city has been 
cheated, and can leave no doubt that Peter B. 
Sweeney had something to do with the cheating. 
The people certainly cavnot look with much 
complacency upon such a legal farce played be- 
tween lawyers. Judge Westbrook said that it 
was all right, yet it does not so appear to out- 
siders, 


WE believe that there is no sufficient reason 
for giving credit to the announcements so fre- 
quently made that Professor James Russell 
Lowell had been offcred the mission to Vienna, 
and that Geo. Wm. Curtis had been offered the 
mission to England. In both cases it is said 
that the missions were refused, as we should 
imagine they would be, for neither of these 
gentlemen could very well afford to accept 
such offices. To a wealthy man, who has never 
been abroad and who has an ambition for 
social distinction, a diplomatic residence in 
London or Vienna would be a great boon. But 
Mr. Lowell and Mr. Curtis would have nothing 
to gain personally by a diplomatic position. 
Neitber of them has ever held a political officé 
and they are both too old to begin to learn the 
ways of officials. They would both confer 
honor on the position of a representative of 
their government at a foreign court; but the 
position would confer no honor upon them, 
and there is nothing in our foreign relations at 
the present time to demand the sacrifice of 
private ease from patriotic considerations. If 
the President. had offered places to these distin- 
guished literary gentlemen, it is very probable 
that he would have been willing that it should 
be known to the public, as it would be highly 
creditable to his administration. 


WE mentioned last week that the Boston pa- 
pers, with a single exception, suppressed what 
Mr. Moody had to say in rebuke of the minis- 
ters who preached for Unitarians or for the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union. We 
learn that they were all under obligations of 
honor not to report anything that was said in 
that meeting, as it was considered as a private 
meeting of conference with the ministers and 
for consultation. The reporters were request 
ed not to be present. It was explained at the 
meeting that it was strictly private, and all re 
porters and correspondents present were put 
upon their honor not to report it. It is a fact 
that Mr. Moody has studiously avoided any 
reference to Unitarians and Universalists in his 
sermons and addresses. He has rebuked oth- 
ers for making such references, and his course 
in this has been most wise. We do not with- 
draw, however, our comment on his remarks. 


It is decided that Professor W. Robertson 
Smith, of the Free Church College of Aberdeen, 
is to be tried for heresy, as charged to be 
taught in his articles on “Angels” and the 
“ Bible” in the new Encyclopedia Britannica. 
fessor Smith isa young man, but one of the 
most distinguished scholars in the Free Church 
of Scotland, Professor of Hebrew in Aber- 
deen, and one of the Bible Revisers. His case 
is precisely that of Dr. Blauvelt, except that he 
isa man of much more precision and scholar- 
ship and can more distinctly and succinctly tell 
what he means. The case was referred by the 
College Committee to the General Assembly, 
and that has voted by 491 to 113 that the Pres- 
bytery of Aberdeen (as be has himself re- 
quested) should institute a trial for heresy, and 
that, as provided by the Discipline, he should 
meanwhile suspend his office as teacher. The 
minority did not wish the suspension to take 
place until the Presbytery had taken the case 
in hand. Professor Smith is eharged with 
heresy simply on the doctrine of inspira- 
tion. The way that wise men in the Free 
Church; like Professor Candlish and Principal 
Rainey, treat this subject may be learned from 
the remarks of the latter before the General 
Assembly, who declared that ‘all. churches 
must be prepared te recognize an honest differ- 
enceof opinion about matters upon which they 
were formerly much agreed.” The English In- 
dependent says : 

“Probably the matter may assume the 
serious form of an inquiry as to how far each 
student and minister of the Free Church of 
Scotland is bound to accept the: literal author- 
‘a of every part of the Bible and of the 





anon’ ag traditionally received. The ques- 
tion must sooner or later arise whether men 
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are to receive the Scriptures according to the 
dimmer lights enjoyed two hundred years ago, 
or are to judge of them by the more complete 
methods which exist at the present day, Is it 
to be an article of faith rigidly adhered to that 
every book which bears a writer’s name is to 
be accepted as his, whatever modern critics 
mop gece orsuggest? If investigation is al- 
lowed, and the result is that the earnest stu- 
dent arrives at conclusions which differ from 
those of the majority in the church to which 
he belongs, is he to be excommunicated? It 
will be an unhappy day in the history of any 
Christian church when it becomes so intolerant 
and narrow. In a transition period like the 
a when human thought is at work as it 
as never before been in a multitude of direc- 
tions, anything like — panic is the 
hight of unwisdom. Possibly some ancient 
theories may pass away; but, if we have confi- 
dence in God’s truth, we are bound to believe 
hat it will not even be shaken.” 


THe most unpleasant thing about the dis- 
cussion before the Synod of the Reformed 
Church of Dr. Blauvelt’s case was the pressure 
biought to bear on members to make their 
action unanimous. It was said by half the 
speakers : Let us have no difference of opinion. 
Let there be no dissentient voice. Let not one 
defend this poor man against the severest 
censure., Let no one say that heresy lurks in 
the old Dutch Church. The churches of Amer- 
ica, the world is looking on to see if we will 
be faithful. Let no man defend the traitor. We 
are the bulwark of Evangelical religion. Let us 
stand shoulder to shoulder. So general was 
this expression that the little minority of twen- 
ty-six which wished to have the matter r@ferred 
back to the classis, with a suggestion that it 
withdraw the offensive words ‘‘betray the 
cause of Christ to his enemies,’’ felt them- 
selves “ bulldozed.”” They were compelled to 
refrain from voting on the final question of sus- 
taining the lower courts. They announced that 
they should refrain from voting, for fear that 
their position would be misrepresented. They 
feared it would be said that they sympathized 
with Dr. Biauvelt’s opinions and were opposed 
to his suspension, and, therefore, they allowed 
the vote to be cast nem. con.; but when it was 
then attempted to declare the vote unanimous 
they started up indignantly and denounced it 
asan outrage on ther forbearance. But the 
marvelous thing about the discussion was that, 
while there were quite a number that protested 
against any language that might seem to de- 
nounce Dr. Blauvelt personally as a traitor to 
Christ, there was not one speaker to show the 
vastly more injurious nature of the statement 
that his ‘‘ epinions’’‘ ‘ betray the cause of Christ 
to his enemies.’? Such a statement is a vast 
blunder in polemic strategy. It is not safe in 
this age to rest all our faith in Christ and 
Christianity on any doctrine of inspiration. 


WE congratulate our Baptist brethren 
upon the growth among them of a frank and 
manly toleration of dissent from close com- 
munion. Atleast, we take it this is the drift 
of the recent action of the Hudson River Bap- 
tist Association North. A year ago some con- 
servative brethren, alarmed at the presence of 
one or more open-communion pastors, intro- 
duced rigid close-communion resolutions. 
These, after narrowly escaping the ignominy of 
being tabled, were referred to a committee, to 
report on them at their next session. This see- 
sion was held at Cohoes, last week. The com- 
mittee then reported in favor of dropping the 
resolutions, and their report was adopted unani- 
faously by the body. Let us hope other asso- 
ciations may follow their example, and we may 
hear no more of disciplining men for believing 
it their privilege to commune with true Chris- 
tians of other denominations. 


THE California Advocate is less frank and in- 
telligent than the rest of the Advocates, with a 
single exception. In an article printed May 
3d we called attention to a gross misrepresent- 
ation of our position by the Advocate. It 
makes two replies in successive weeks, in one 
of which it says, with sublime candor: ‘“‘ We 
are not aware of having misstated what THE 
INDEPENDENT had said.’”’ In the other it com- 
plains that we have not pointed out the offend- 
ing paragraph. If the editor had taken the 
trouble to consult his own files he might 
have found the paragraph, as our reference to 
it was plain enough. Here it is: 

‘THe INDEPENDENT’S count of Methodism 
in the seven cities in which it had proveda 
failure proves to have been defective, in that 
all the Germans and Scandinavians in those 
cities were left out. These in the aggregate 
foot up about 20,000, placing the Methodists 
more than twenty-five per cent. in advance of 
either of the other denominations included in 
the omgetiom, albeit the Episopalians were 
in New York three-fourths of a century in ad- 
vance of us and the Presbyterians at least 
fifty years. And yet THe INDEPENDENT of the 
15th gravely argues—though admitting its 
blunders as to statistics—that Methodism in 
the cities is a failure.” 


In a later issue the Advocate says we also left 
out of our count 6,303 colored members, which 
would make in all 26,303. Now we have never 
admitted making any such blunder. The error 
we did make was this: In our first tables we 
overlooked a number of foreign and colored 
congregatjons ; an omission which we supplied 





in our next article, advancing the Methodist 
total from 59,000 to 66,362. We stand by these 
figures. If the Advocate had any acquaintance 
with the statistical condition of its own denom- 
ination, it would know that there are not 26,303 
foreign and colored Methodist members in 
the seven cities—indeed, scarcely half that 
number. Further, the editor of the Advocate, 
strangely enough, has “assumed that the 
figures as given in the Northwestern had satisfied 
our contemporary.” How on earth we can in 
any way be made responsible for what anybody 
may say in the Northwestern or any other paper, 
we fail tosee. The Advocate supposes that we 
must “keenly feel” its ‘manifestation of in- 
gratitude’ for the service we have done to 
Methodism ; and yet, it adds: ‘‘ He continues to 
give us instruction.” This is our last and 
almost despairing attempt in that direction. If 
it fail, we shall charge the failure to a dull 
scholar. 


TuE General Baptists of England are, we be- 
lieve, divided into two branches. The new 
connection seceded from the old body because 
of the alleged prevalence of Unitarianism in 
it. The General Assembly of the old connec- 
tion held its 224th anoual meeting at London 
recently, an interesting feature of which was a 
report by the Rey. J. A. Brinkworth on the 
question : “‘ Are we, asa General Baptist Assem- 
bly, Dead or Alive?” Mr. Brinkworth said 
that, although the Assembly was not yet dead, 
it hadn’t as much life as it might have. He 
then went on to give some account of a tour 
he had made among the churches. He had 
found one chapel turned into a coal-house,and 
the graveyard into a cattle-pen; another 
chapel had been converted into a timber-shed, 
andthe graveyard into a play-ground, where 
the tombstones were the toys; a third had 
been lost through gross carelessness, in not 
having any signatures affixed to the trust-deed ; 
and, as an indication of the general stagnation, 
water had been suffered to standin one bap- 
tistery for years. The sermon was not inap- 
propriately from the text : ‘“‘ Awake, thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ 
shall give thee light.” 


PRESIDENT SEELYE the other day in his 
speech at the Congregational Festival in Bos- 
ton told how at Calcutta he was the guest of a 
cultivated Hindu gentleman, on the occasion of 
a brilliant social festival. 


‘But among them all no females were pres- 
ent. We were welcomed very cordially by the 
host, who was a very cultivated man, ajudge of 
the high court at Calcutta, who spoke English 
as well as I did, but who was, with all his cul- 
ture, a devout participator in this service of idol 
atry. In the course of our conversation, I asked 
him why he did not take his wife out with him 
when he went to ride upon the Maidan (the 
Maidan being a superb driveway in Calcutta, 
where at the close of each day the wealthy 
residents, with magnificent equipages, are seen, 
but among whom no woman of the better class 
would everappear with her husband). His re- 

ly was at once: ‘She does not wish to go.’ 
hich I suppose was the literal truth. She 
had not thought that it was possible for her to 
appear in public with her husband, and no 
Hindu would think of such a thing.” 


“She does not wish to go’ to the polls is not 
a conclusive argument against female suffrage. 


GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN, of South Caro- 
lina (and we call him governor still, though 
not allowed to exercise the functions of the 
office to which the citizens of South Carolina 
elected him), finds himself compelled to leave 
the state to which he has done honor, and has 
taken up his residence in this city and entered 
upon the practice of the law. We do not 
doubt that with him it was a matter very nearly, 
if not quite, of life and death. Judge 
Chisolm, in Mississippi, found out, and the 
country, which will not soon forget his murder, 
and that of his son and brave daughter, has 
found out, that it is not safe in the states 
which have been violently seized by bloody 
hands even for a native Southerner to profess 
the opinions on which our republic is based. 
Even if no violence were done to Governor 
Chamberlain, had he concluded to try to live 
in Columbia or Charleston, he would have been 
prevented from getting any business and no 
client of his could have expected to get jus- 
tice. It is a barbarous state of things, and 
time will set it right; but, meanwhile, he has 
been compelled by the foree of this political 
violence and repression to leave his adopted 
state and take up his abode in this city. The 
country and the Republican party will not 
soon forget the brilliant struggle which he 
made, and which would haye been successful 
but for the exigencies of the Tilden campaign, 
to reform the abuses inthe Republiean party 
of South Carolina, to ally with it the conserv- 
ative element among the white population, and 
to secure one state, at least, as a bulwark for 
equal rights, in which both whites and blacks 
should have their just and equal rights. His 
efforts to reform his own party were noble and 
statesmanlike, and he proved himself a man of 
extraordinary shrewdness, boldness, eloquence, 
and address ; and the same qualities will assure 
him, we assure him, a distinguished success at 
the New York bar, 





Tuey do say that it was the policeman that 
supplied the General Assembly with all the 
good order and all the fun that it had. He 
would not allow a member ora visitor to stand, 
much less to talk, in the rear of the hall. Our 
Chicago correspondent, the Rev. Abbott Kit- 
tredge, has a streak of mischief about him, 
and when he saw Dr. Van Dyke, who as last 
year’s moderator ran the business of this year’s 
Assembly, standing somewhere consulting with 
other members, he pointed out our Brooklyn 
neighbor to the policeman: ‘ Do you see that 
man over there, making a disturbance? You 
must not allow it.” And straight the policeman 
went to the chairman of the committee on bills 
and overtures, and compelled him to stop. 
Other venerable leaders were astonished at 
being for the first time in their lives threatened 
by a policeman, and the Assembly and Mr. 
Kittredge enjoyed their amazement. 

Tre district attorney of Utah Territory la t 
week had a long interview with Attorney-Gen- 
eral Devens, and afterward with the President, 
in regard to Mormon affairs and the proper 
course to be pursued in respect to the Moun- 
tain Meadow massacre, years ago, for which 
Lee was recently punished with death. The 
confession of Lee implicates Brigham Young 
and other Mormon leaders ia that terrible 
slaughter. The district attorney was directed 
to examine the evidence with care, and, if in 
his judgment it would justify an indictment, to 
take the proper steps to this end, with the 
assurance that he would be thoroughly sus- 
tained by the authorities at Washington, and 
that, too, by all the military force necessary to 
protect him and enforce the judgment of the 
courts. Justice has long slumbered over the 
Mountain Meadow tragedy; and if it is at last 
about to draw its sword all good citizens will 
rejoice. If Brigham Young had any complic- 
ity with the affair, let him be indicted and 
tried, and, if convicted, then let him be hung 
orshot. It is high time that Mormons were 
taught that United States law rules in Utah— 
not only for the punishment of murderers, but 
also for that of polygamists. 


A RECENT number of the Chicago Legal News 
gives the full text of the decision rendered by 
Judge Billings, of the United States Circuit 
Court for Louisiana, in the famous “Gaines 
Case.”? The decision awards to Mrs. Myra 
Clark Gaines an immense property, amounting 
to some thirty or forty millions of dollars, for 
the possession of which she has fought a heroic 
legal battle for the last fifty years. Her claim 
rests upon a will executed in 1813 by Daniel 
Clark, recognizing her as his daughter and 
making her the legatee of his large estate. 
This will after his death could never be found ; 
and under a prior will, made in 1811, which 
was probated, his estate was settled. Under 
the earlier will the daughter was a legatee only 
to atrifling amount; and under the later but 
lost will of 1813 the whole property was given 
to her. Reaching the years of womanhood, 
she commenced a suit for the recovery of the 
property under this will and has been pursu- 
ing it ever since. Judge Billings holds that 
the existence of such a will, though lost or de- 
stroyed, is established by the evidence ; that 
the evidence amounts to a conclusive proof in 
law that the will was not destroyed by the tes- 
tator himself, and, hence, that it was his last 
will and testament, anJ, consequently, that 
Mrs. Gaines is entitled to the property. As 
the Judge states the evidence, no other conclu- 
sion was admissible. This lady has fought a 
hard battle, and scems to have won at last. 
Nothing but a reversal of the decision by the 
Supreme Court of the United States can 
change the victory. 


PEOPLE sometimes talk as if the world owed 
literary men a living. We fail to see why they 
need the soft arms of a nursiug public thrown 
around them more than does anybody elee. A 
New York correspondent of The Springfield Re- 
publican has that notion, and expresses it with 
great compassion toward people that do not 
need the sympathy. Richard Grant White is 
its first example of a literary man who has at 
last been provided for by the offer of a pro- 
fessorship of English literature in the Free 
Academy or City College of New York, who 
has hitherto been employed in the Custom 
Hou-re. “It is hardly a credit to American 
iostitutions,’’ says the writer, “that such a 
man has been obliged to get his living by pure- 
ly secular labor so long.’? We doubt if the 
labor has hurt him or interfered much with his 
‘doing excellent literary wotk which hasn’t 
paid.” If it has not paid, it is not because he 
has had small prices for it. The writer con- 
tinues : 

“Mr. R. H. Stoddard is another instance in 
which aman of real culture and literary cre- 
ativeness has been sacrificed to bread andl- 
butter. necessities. After working bard in the 
Custom House for years, often too weary to 
write a word after his work for the day was 
done, he bas bee> -ppointed city librarian, at a 
salary of $1,0.0 a year! This is the way New 
York rewards her sons and shows her appre- 
ciation of literary effort. Mr. E. H. Stedman, 
one of the finest of American poets after Long- 





fellow and Emerson and Lowell, and one of 
the most appreciative of our critics, too, is 
obliged to support his ——e by exacting bank- 


ing operatiens, giving to literature only the 


crumbs of time that fall from the brokers’ 
board.” 


....Drs. Alexander Duff, Wm. Robinson, and 
Andrew Thomson have issued a request that 
the churches represented will offer prayer to 
God for his blessing on the meeting of the Pan- 
Presbyterian General Council, next month, in 
Edinburgh. The topics of prayer suggested 
are for “‘ kindly and brotherly feeling ’’ toward 
other Evangelical churches; that ‘ practical 
methods of co-operation’? with them may be 
found; that their efforts for the heathen may 
be blessed; and that by this meeting ‘those 
fundamental truths of divine revelation which, 
as they are the soul and kernel of the Reformed 
Confessions, are still the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth,’’ may be 
presented anew to the world. But we do not 
notice any prayer suggested that those Cona- 
fessions may be adhered to intact, or that any 
but their “‘fundamental truths’? may be held 
in honor. 


...-Oh! the blessedness of being a church- 
man in the Diocese of Southern Ohio! Bishop 
Jaggar declares, in his Annual Address: ‘ It is 
a matter of much satisfaction that in my offi- 
cial visitations I observe no serious disposition 
toindulge in novelties of ritual. Clergy and 
laity seem generally to be united in the de- 
termination to ‘stand in the old ways.’”? The 
pure ointment has one little fly, however, for 
perfection is not to be expected on earth. One 
practice he “‘ cannot approve,’’ and that is ‘‘the 
practice of requiring an anthem or doxology to 
be sung and the congregation to rise when the 
alms are put upon the Lord’s table.” We 
hope this vicious innovation will be frowned 
down and all anthemers and doxologists bull- 
dozed until Heaven shall begin below in Ciocin- 
nati, 

....Last week ccncluded the series of lec- 
tures by the Rev. Joseph Cook, and this week 
concludes Mr. D. R. Locke’s ‘‘ Paper City.”’ It 
has taught an admirable lesson, which these 
*‘hard times,’”’ following the years of specula- 
tion and inflation, has taught even more suc- 
cessfully than the best story or sermon can 
teach. Mr. Locke’s story has shown great 
power of invention and has attracted a very 
general interest among our readers. The end 
of these two serials, if we may call the Boston 
lectures a serial, will allow us more room for 
miscellaneous articles and for the sermons of 
distinguished preachers, which we hope to fu- 
nish; and yet we shall not absolutely refuse \o 
publish an occasional story which we can finish 
in a single number. 

....Some of the Indiana Episcopalians have 
been moving in diocesan convention to have 
the words ‘Protestant Episcopal’? omitted 
from the desigaation of the Churcb, so that its 
title should be ‘“‘ The Church of the United 
States of America.” But Governor Hendricks 
put a quietus on it very speedily by telling the 
members that it would be a quite unwarranted 
assumption to claim to be the only Church iu 
America. On the opposite side of the globe 
the Diocesan Synod of Tasmania has been vig- 
orously discussing whether interchange of pul- 
pits should not be allowed with the Presby- 
terian, Independent, and Wesleyan cburctes. 
The bishop opposed the proposal strovgly and 
it was finally withdrawn. 

...Secretary Sherman i; reported as haviug 
decided that ‘‘no two members of the same 
family shall hold office in the Treasury De- 
partment.’”’? This may be a good civil service 
rule; but we confess that we don’t seeit. If 
two incumbents, faithful and competent, hap- 
pen to be brothers or third cousins, we do uot 
see why either should be dismissed for this 
reason. Their kindred relation has nothing to 
do with civil service.Ewo from the same fam- 
ily were accepted by the War Department very 
willingly fifteen years ago, and Secretary Sher- 
man himself is not the only one of his family 
in the service of the Government. 


.-.-The Memphis Appeal says: ‘‘ We do not 
intend that the Negro race shall be deprived o 
the right of suffrage in the South so long as 
the race by its presence here with that right en- 
titles us to many members of Congress more 
than we would otherwise have. . . . Our 
Northern brethren have put the stick into our 
hands, and we take infinite pleasure in break- 
ing their heads with it.’? If Negroes have the 
right of voting in fact, as well as in name and 
in law, then nobody objects ; but if the right is 
practically denied, then the increased repre- 
sentation in Congress is.a very grave matter. 

....The Presbyterian millennium is coming 
at an expense of two cents a member. No 
more difficulty about overgrown General As- 
semblies; no more fuss about “‘ reduced repre- 
sentation”; no more soliciting of reluctant 
cities 49 offer their hospitality ; no more hurry- 
ing and skurrying about and confusion of com- 
mittees on hospitality because the members 
have come and &#’ hundred and more are yet un- 
provided for; for it is now ordered that every 
one of the 535,201 communicants of the Pres- 
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byterian Church shall pay two cents annually 
to cover the hotel-bills of the delegates. 

...."* The battle-ery has been heard, O God, 

and hostile nations have already confron 
each other and begun the fierce work of de- 
struction and bloodshed. Who will arrest the 
evil? Who cau? Almighty God, thou alone 
canst humble nations to the dust and dissuade 
them from bloody deeds. We humbly look up 
to thee and pray that hostilities may cease and 
peace may prevail once more in Europe.” 
We do not find the above prayer in a Christian 
paper, but in the Calcutta organ of one of the 
Hindu religions which have most felt the influ- 
ence of the religion of Jesus. We reverently 
say Amen, 

.... The Right Reverend Bishop Fink, we see 
it stated, has ordered the Catholic clergy of 
Kansas to say mass every Tuesday until the 
ninth of September for the extermination of 
grasshoppers. To pray for their extermination— 
that we can understand ; or to dig for them, or 
to sweep the skies for them, or to harvest them 
with harvesting machines, or consume them as 
did Johu the Baptist, and more lately Professor 
Riley; but to exterminate them by saying a 
mass is a method slightly difficult for the 
Protestant mind to apprehend. 


....-Mr. Jackson 8. Shultz, of this city, ex- 
plained to the Custom-house Commission the 
various tricks to which ocean passengers resort 
for the purpose of smuggling, and concluded 
by saying that ‘‘we are, male and female, a 
nation of smugglers.” The ladies are smug- 
glers of the worst kind. ‘*A camel’s hair 
shawl had been traced to the wife of a New 
England judge who tried persons caught de- 
frauding the revenue.” All this might be 
stopped in sixty days by proper arrangements. 
Let us then have the arrangements. 


...-To the newspaper talk that Senator 
Blaine proposes to organize a new party The 
Journal, of Augusta, Me., replies *‘that Mr. 
Blaine belongs to the Republican party, that 
he does not propose to leave it, and that he will 
stand to the end for its time-honored princi- 
ples, no matter who may desert or grow faint.”’ 
We have no doubt that this istrue. The at- 
tempt to identify his name with the absurd 
movement started in Washington rests on 
nothing but personal hostility and fancy. 
Senator Blaiue certainly is not a fool. 

...» The Baptist Herald’s editor stood the 
other Sunday on the bank of the raceway, put 
his horse-timer into the hands of his next friend, ¢ 
and the rest of the story we will let him tell in 
his own words: 

“As a partial result of the series of meet- 
ings held at the Washington-street Church, we 
immersed forty-nine persons in nineand a quar- 
ter minutes, on Sunday, May 9th.” 

Which fs 11:33 seconds for each baptism. But 
which won the bet and how much money 
changed hands we are not told. 


.-..1n the small edition of the old Methodist 
hymn-book the pages are so narrow that in the 
index of first lines some singular abbreviations 
had to be made. For instance: 

* Ah, Lord with trembling I confe.”’ 

“Come humble sinner in whose bre.” 

“Come, O my God, the promise se.” 

*O, taou who driest the mourners te.” 

* Come thou omniscient son of ma.”’ 

“Come, ye that love the Saviour’s na.” 

“God of my life whose gracious po.” 

“Go preach my Gospel said the Lo.” 

. -The Rey. G. T. Dowling, pastor of the 
Central Baptist Church of Syracuse, under- 
stands how swindlers should be dealt with. 
One Joseph Fry has been traveling about this 
state, pretending to be a member of Mr. Dow- 
ling’s church and asking a loan of money. The 
pastor writes : 

**Should he apply to any who may have read 
this note, will they please select for his benefit 
the text of Peter: ‘Silver and gold have I 
none ; but such as [have givel thee.’ Then’ 
give it to him.” 

..-.Senator Morton, who is the apostle of re- 
form in regard to the Electoral College, recently 
delivered a lecture in Indianapolis, Ohio, show- 
ing the evils of the system and proposing a 
direct vote by the people. We heartily wish 
him success in his effort. Senator Benton 
worked for twenty years to secure the same re- 
sult, and failed at last. There is no more im- 
portant question before the country, and it 
should be wisely settled before another pres- 
idential election. 


..-.-The last week’s editorial in The Christian 
Advocate is a conference sermon, not even 
altered so as to leave out the earmarks of a 
sermon. Here is one of them : 

“Give an oyster locomotion and the five 
Senses, and-he might be the rhinoceros of the 
sea, Add reason, the reason, aud he would 
become a philosopher. Add conscience, and 
he would become a candidate for an eternal 
throne. He rises on each new set of pinions.: 
This man at my right hand can now lay hold, 
upon the eternal throne.” 

..--It seems that Connolly has got tired of 
European life and wants to get back to this 
city, provided he can come with safety. He 
has opened negotiations with the authorities 
for this purpose, and is reported as having pro- 
posed to hand back $1,500,000 of the stolen. 
funds, if they will accept this as a compromise’ 
and tender to him a free ticket. This is quite’ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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asum; yet it will be dearly gained by any bar- 
gain of justice with such a self-confessed rascal. 


....The Presbyterian ministers of Allegheny 
County have an association which- meets reg. 
ularly to discuss theological questions. This 
is the sort of question that comes before them 
and is vigorously argued on both sides: 
“Ought Churches to Provide for Possible 
Changes in their Creeds? The Terms of Sub- 
scription to Creeds.”’ Onthe former question 
the Rev. J. B. Bittinger is reported as arguing 
strongly, with others, against symbolatry. 


--.-ltis pleasant to seein The Evangelist a 
pleasant letter over the familiar initials of 
President J. F. Tuttle, of Wabash College, in 
which he speaks of the various religious papers 
which he has taken, and among others ‘‘for 
twenty years or more THE INDBPENDENT has 
furnished its weekly loaf and cup of milk, and 
they have not been bad to take.”’ The Presi- 
dent has been one of our valued contributors, 
from whom we hope to hear again. 


....Are there two Calvin E. Stowe, D.D.s, or 
is pluralism an ecclesiastical institution in this 
country? The Congregational Year Book 
makes him a Congregationalist, with a resi- 
dence in Hartford, while the Presbyterian 
Minutes declare a man of that name to bea 
Presbyterian clergyman and an evangelist in 
Mandarin, Fla, He is doing good, we doubt 
not, in two states, and why not in two denomin- 
ations ? 

...-The reduction in the employés of the 
New York Custom-house, as proposed by the 
investigating commission, would involve the 
dismission of 237 persons, drawing $319,700 in 
salaries, and leave 799 persons, drawing salaries 
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...-The Spiritualists, unlike all. other sects, 
do not erect churches or provide regular public 
worship. So far as we know, they have but one 
church in this country. This is in Willimantic, 
Conn. It isa large, fine-looking building, in 
which spiritualistic meetings are held very 
irregularly. 

-.+«Zhe Tribune says that “ no form of self- 
government has ever endured depending 
wholly upon a community south of the 
isothermal line of 40° January.” It may have 
happened so. We will try if Christianity can- 
not remedy that. 

*....The Methodist bishops, book agents, and 
editors of the New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
and St. Louis Christian Advocates have a salary 
of three thousand dollars each and house-rent, 
with necessary traveling expenses. 

...-Brooklyn isin danger of losing one of 
its ablest ministers—Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke, 
who has been invited to the chair of systematic 
divinity vacated by Dr. A. A. Hodge, who is to 
succeed his father in Princeton. 

.««»The Christian Leader is in favor of intro- 
ducing the episcopal system into the Univers- 
alist denomination. 





SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might witt 
truth add certainly curing in every case 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Couxb 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, anc 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves trne 
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Tue superiority of BuRNETT’s FLAvor- 





amounting to $1,232,354. Such a useless ex- 
pense is certainly worth saving, and the mar- 
vel is that it needed an investigating commis- 
sion to find out the faet. 


....In a Connecticut town there is a lady 
who has been an invalid from girlhood. She 
has been kept to her bed for perhaps 30 years. 
Yet she is very cheerful and knows what the 
consolations of religion are. She recently had 
a house bullt, across the front of which appears 
in large gilt letters her name. On the roof 
there are a large open Bible and a golden hand 
pointing upward. 


.... The Herald of this city last week pub- 
lished what purported to be a special dispatch 
from the seat of war, but which The Times the 
‘next day showed to be a verbatim letter ad- 
dressed to the London Times on the 22d of May 
and received in this country by mail. This 
certainly is one way of manufacturing war 
news. Such trickery does not belong to honest 
journalism. 

--..*It is not possible,” says ‘*N. W.” 
(doubtless Nathaniel West, D.D.), inthe Cincin- 
nati Gazette, of the shelving of Drs. West and 
Skinner’s numerous protests and appeals to the 
General Assembly, “that an action so unjust 
can be endured.’’ We sympathize with the 
injured Doctor. Let him follow Mr. McCune’s 
example and join the Congregationalists. 


....It is reported in a German newspaper 
that Russia is about to abolish her usury laws, 
and leave borrowers and lenders tocontract for 
the rate of interest to be paid on money ac- 
cording to their own discretion, simply fixing a 
rate where none has been agreed upon. This 
is the sensible view adopted by England and 
some of the states in this country. 

....The jury in the Ellenton cases divided on 
the color line—six whites against six blacks. 
The murderers go scot free of any punishment, 
as there is no prospect that they will be in- 
dicted and tried under the laws of South Caro- 
lina. The enforcement Jaws of Congress as a 
protection to Negro rights atthe South seem 
to be about ‘‘ played out.” 

....The lower house of the South Carolina 
legislature has impeached Judge Wright, the 
colored member of the supreme court of that 
state. The charge against him is drunkenness. 
If this be true, then he ought to be impeached 
and removed from the bench. And like treat- 
ment should be given to any white judge that 
gets drunk. 

....It would appear from the following that 
the Congregational churches of [owa have es- 
caped revival influence in some way. ‘‘ At the 
meeting of the General Association of Iowa 
Congregational churches the missionary super- 
intendent reported sixty-five churches without 
a convert last year’and forty-one with only one 
each.”’ 

«.+.The Central Presbyterian, of Richmond, 
Va., promises to give Dr. H. J. Van Dyke a 
blow that will make his ears tingle for the part 
that he took in opposing the report of the com- 
mittee of the Northern Presbyterian Church 
favoring such apologies to the Southern Church 
as it would be willing’te-accept. 

.... The Christian Advocate states that one of 
the deceased Methodist bishops ‘‘ was deceived 
into taking a voyage on a ship laden with 
opium, and he never rallied from the poisons 
that seized upon every fiber of his being.” A 
doctor at our elbow pronounces the story 
“ poppycock.”? ‘ ; 





ina Exrracts consists in their perfect 
purity and great strength. 


PuRcHASE and use none but Dr. Price’s 
Special Flavoring Extracts, made from the 
fruit, containing their natural and delicate 
taste. ‘ 


E. A. NEWELL. 


Tue name of ‘ Newell,” as dealer in 
Men’s Furnishing Goods, on Broadway, 
corner of Waverley Place, is widely known. 
He has occupied his present prominent 
location for nearly fifteen years, during 
which time his attractively-dressed win- 
dows have contained all the latest novel- 
ties pertaining to the outfitting of men. 
His aim has been to sell only reliable goods 
in every department, which has resulted in 
that steady imcrease of business which has 
placed him foremost in his line. This sea- 
son he has met the demands of his custom- 
ers for the lowest possible prices for honest 
goods; and an examination of both will 
demonstrate that customers will not be dis- 
appointed. He makes special mention of 
his superior-fitting shirts and collars, to 
order, of white muslin or linen, and fancy- 
colored French “‘ batiste” cloth, which are 
so popular for business or traveling. In 
the latter he has many new and novel pat- 
terns, not to be seen elsewhere. Our atten- 
tion was called to his large assortment of 
Undershirts and Drawers, comprising all 
the different fabrics from which such gar- 
ments are made—prices ranging from 60 
cents up to the finest numbers in merino 
and silk. In half-hose, besides full lines of 
regular brown cottons and balbriggans, he 
offers an endless variety of fancy colorings in 
stripes and plaids, also plain mode colors, 
with colored clocking at the side, at prices 
ranging from $4 to $18 per dozen. Mr. 
Newell has for several years made a 
specialty of White Duck Vests (cut and 
made in a superior manner, for his own 
trade), which supply the demand for a 
good fitting and thoroughly well-made arti- 
cle, without the delay and extra expense of 
having them made to order; and from the 
increasing number sold each season we 
judge his enterprise in this line is being 
appreciated. The newest shapes in made- 
up Neck-Wear are the ‘‘ Rockingham” and 
-** Dictator.” An endless variety of patterns 
and colorings are displayed. The prices 
range from 50 cents to $2 each. These 
shapes, though entirely new, do not exclude 
the popular ‘‘ Windsor Scarf” and ‘‘ Broad- 
way Tie,” in both of which new colors and 
patterns are shown. These latter are stand- 
ard styles and will be worn for many years 
tocome. To describe in detail the many 
other articles shown—such as linen carriage 
robes, traveling and boating shirts, railway 
dusters, handkerchiefs, suspenders, gloves, 
collars, umbrellas, canes, etc., etc.—-would 
require more space than we can devote at 
this time. Therefore, we will merely add: 
Give Mr. Newell a call, and you cannot fail 





to get suited, both in quality and price. 


Tue delivery wagons belonging to Bald- 
win the Clothier, of Canal Street and 
Broadway, may be seen in all parts of the 
city up to 11 o’clock at night. The city 
patrons of the leader of the retail clothiag 
trade of New York and Brooklyn may be 
counted by hundreds of thousands. 








AN EXCELLENT TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 





Ar this season of the year hundreds of 
young men and women who have com 
pleted their studies are looking for posi 
tions in schools, academies, or seminatics, 
where they may act as teachers. And 
almost as many priucipals of schools or 
school committees are hunting up new 
assistant teachers or deciding about whom 
they shall select. To bring these two 
classes together and facilitate their work is 
the province of the Teachers’ Agency. 
One of the most well-known institutions of 
this class is the American and Foreign 
Teachers’ Agency, of 23 Union Square, this 
city. This agency is under the manage- 
ment of Miss Young, who has for many 
years devoted her whole time to this work 
and who is personally acquainted with the 
most prominent educators in the country. 
By consulting Miss Young or writing to her 
a good teacher can easily be obtained for 
almost any branch of instruction. College 
graduates can leave their names with Miss 
Young until she secures for them a posi- 
tion. Families going abroad can be suited 
with excellent tutors, governesses, or com- 
panions speaking the European languages 
and familiar with the countries they may 
visit. A college graduate of high standing 
can generally be secured for a small con- 
sideration apove current expenses. Fam- 
ilies spending the summer in the country 
can be furnished by Miss Young with a 
thoroughly reliable tutor. Testimonials 
from leading teachers and professérs in all 
sections of the country show that the work 
performed by Miss Young is thoroughly 
appreciated. Full information will be sent 
by addressing Miss Young, 23 Union Square, 
New York. 





CHEAP AND DURABLE SHOES. 





IF you are in want of comfortable, dura- 
ble, and fashionable shoes, send to Wm. 
Neeley, 348 Bowery, who always keeps on 
hand a fine stock of Burt’s make and of his 
own manufacture. You can order as well 
by mail as in person, and Mr. Neeley will 
guarantee satisfaction. Measure the foot 
carefully in length, width around the in- 
step, the ankle, and toes, and there will be 
no danger of your being poorly fitted. 
Shoes are very reasonable in the city just 
now. 





HUNT AND DUSENBURY. 


SuMMER styles of straw and felt hats are 
now ready at the popular establishment of 
Hunt & Dusenbury, Nos. 3, 4, and 5 Astor 
House, this city. The stock is large and 
varied and the prices are reasonabie. A 
large assortment is also to be seen of col- 
lars, hosiery, cravats, ties, pocket-handker- 
ehiefs, suspenders, kid gloves, English um- 
brellas and other articles of dress that gen- 
tlemen may need. Visit this store once, 
and you will surely make a second call. 





GRAPE WINE FOR COMMUNION. 


THE superior quality and entire purity of 
Speer’s Port Grape Wine, of New Jersey, 
and the success that physicians have had 
by its use has induced them to write. about 
it and caused hundreds of others to pre- 
scribe it in their practice, as the best and 
most reliable wine to be had, _ Itgis held in 
great favor for evening parties and for eom- 
munion purposes. Salesrooms 34 Warren 
Street, corner Church Street, 





REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the cornerof 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHors. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

Inoncians for Boys and Yourus wil) out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 
b-. CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue;-cor. 20th St. 
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SARATOGA. 


THE SEASON COMMENCED. 





OPENING OF THE CLARENDON AND CON 
GRESS HALL, 





SARATOGA, June 9th, 1877. 


THE town is assuming a brighter and 
livelier appearance, and, although the 
weather has been threatening and rainy 
nearly all this week, quite a number of 
arrivals have taken place. At 


THE CLARENDON 


the signs of ‘‘ paint” were taken down tbe 
ist of June, and its cool and airy interior 
thrown open to the public. It was no half- 
way opening, and the present guests are 
not annoyed by the perpetual banging 
away at some unfinished portion of the 
house, Everything is fresh and bright and 
during the winter has been thoroughly ren- 
ovated; in fact, the surroundings look as if 
only a day had intervened since last sea- 
son’s festivities. Oscar Coles, of South 
Carolina, before whose arrival Mr. Leland 
does not consider his house opened, 
came last Wednesday, together with Daniel 
Le Roy and Mrs. Edward King, of New 
York; W. H. Brown and wife, of Boston; 
and Albert Daggett, of Brooklyn. 

The rates have been reduced for July, 
which, together with the efficient service 
and unsurpassed cuisine, will make the 
Clarendon the most popular hotel in Sara- 
toga for families. One cannot fail to enjoy 
the hot summer months in such a bonny re- 
treat—always so cool, elegant, and com- 
fortable. Already some seventy guests are 
booked from different parts of the country. 


DRS. STRONG’S REMEDIAL BNSTITUTE, 


on Circular Street, had its opening day 
twenty-one years ago, and has been open 
all the year around ever since. It is prob- 
ably the best-known institution of the kind 
in this country, and has the hearty endorse- 
ment of such men as Rev. Dr. Cuyler, 
Prof. Tayler Lewis, and Bishop E. 8. 
Janes; and it is where a person should go 
for treatment the moment disease becomes 
fastened upon the body, at anv time of the 
year. The institution abounds in all kinds 
of remedialagents—such as Turkish, Rus- 
ian, electro-thermal, and sulphur-air baths; 
Swedish movement cure; hydropathy; the 
vacuum treatment; movement cure; oxygen 
inhalations; gymnastics; medicines; and 
the everflowing and healing mineral 
springs, for which Saratoga is so famous. 

Here one is under the constant inspection 
of the most careful physicians, who use not 
experimental nor doubtful means, but ap- 
prehend tbe nature of the complaint at 
once and treat it accordingly. The house 
is large and roomy and is built in the 
shape of an L. The interior is furnished 
throughout with an eye to the comfort of 
the guests, and in winter is thoroughly 
heated by steam. 

The air of Saratoga is dry and invigorat- 
ing, making the location for such an insti- 
tution one of the best in the country and 
especially desirable for consumptives. 

The table is well and abundantly sup- 
plied—for the sick more than the well need 
nutritious annimal and vegetable food—and 
the service is the best. There is no appear- 
ance of hospital life about the institution, 
let our readers understand; but a luxurious 
abiding-place for the well even, where all 
the comforts and conveniences can be had. 


CONGRESS HALL 


opened Thursday, under the management of 
Messrs. Bates, Rogers & Farnsworth. The 
house looks very inviting in its renovated 
attire and a number of guests were regis- 
tered during the day. 

The management are well known to the 
public and will, no doubt, run through the 
summer successfully. 

THE UNITED STATES 
is still closed, undergoing the usual house- 
cleaning operation, and on the 15th Messrs. 
Tompkins, Perry, Gage & Janvrin will 
again open its doors to their friends and 
the public. 


THE GRAND UNION 
is another deserted-looking palace, under 
the scrubbing-brush and painter’s hand; 
but will also be opened on the 15th, by its 





THE INDEPENDENT 


former proprietors, Messrs. Wilkinson & 
Clair. 
The proprietor of 


THE COLUMBIAN, 

Mr. E. 8. Dodge, is here looking after his 
house, and expects to follow in the wake of 
the States and Union, if not before. Itisa 
reasonable and well-kept place for visitors 
to stop at and they will always receive the 
best attention. 





TWENTY YEARS ESTABLISHED. 





In Canal Street, when that thoroughfare 
was thought a considerable distance up- 
town, the house of Wm. Gardner was es- 
tablished in the bed-furnishing business. 
During that time the management has 
passed into the hands of Messrs. H. P. 
Williams & Co., who were long associated 
with Mr. Gardner, and they have lost none 
of the old reputation for good bargains. 
Ever since the inauguration of the 
house it has been a special business 
to estimate for and furnish institutions 
all over the country with complete outfits 
in the bedding line, and private families 
have ever found it a most desirable place to 
shop. 

**Buy well, sell well” is an old saying, 
and it is the motto of this house. All their 
goods are recommended and sold for what 
they are, and our readers can order any- 
thing they want with the utmost confidence 
in being fairly dealt with. 

Messrs. Williams & Co. are also agents 
for the Tucker Spring Beds, in all sizes, and 
the Hartford Woven-wire Mattress Com- 
pany’s, of which they sell a great number, 
being the most popular bed and mattress 
in market. The address of this house is 
on page 23. 





A JEWELRY ESTABLISHMENT. 





At No. 513 Broadway, this city, and 
under the St. Nicholas Hotel is the well- 
known wholesale and retail jewelry estab- 
lishment of T. B. Bynner. A fine and 
valuable assortment of goods recently im- 
ported strikes the visitor’s attention on en- 
tering the store. Diamonds, pearls, emer- 
alds, garnets, and all the precious stones are 
seen in great profusion. The largest assort- 
ment of opals in the city are offered at a 
reasonable price and make a fine display as 
they are set upina variety of ornaments. 
Watches of all kinds, cheap and costly, for 
ladies and gentlemen, are held in stock, and 
a good purchase can always be made. 
Rings, earrings, pins, bracelets, and, in 
fact, all articles of jewelry are now being 
offered at less than usual prices, and visitors 
to the city can find all they desire at the 
store of T. B. Bynner. Remember the 
number—513 Broadway. Those who cannot 
call in person may send for price-lists or 
any information for which they may wish, 
and the promptest attention will be given 
to their letters. 

ec 


CHEAP CARPET STORE. 





THE carpet store of Sheppard Knapp, on 
Sixth Avenue, is known and known favor- 
ably to thousands of our readers, both in 
and out of the city. It is an immense es- 
tablishment and is conducted strictly on 
business principles. It is their purpose al- 
ways to offer the best goods, in every vari- 
ety, at the very lowest market prices’ 
There is no more reliable house in the city 
than that of Sheppard Knapp, and our 
friends in the country can safely rely on 
the statements made by him in our adver- 
tising columns, and safely entrust him with 
their orders and their money. He will in 
any event deal fairly and act squarely, as 
we have reason to know from many years’ 
experience. Mr. Knapp is now offering his 
clearing-out sale and during the remainder 
of the month some very favorable bargains. 
may be made. . 





ImporTANT.— When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

express. European plan. 350 rooms. 

taurant first-class. Prices moderate. 

Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 
ec 


By a long series of costly experiments 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder has been 
perfected, Eminent chemists advise its 
use. 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter,or Check. 

L$ 


FOURTH OF JULY. 


ALREADY the boys, of all ages—up to 
ninety—are beginning to talk about the 
Fourth of July, and it is a settled thing 
in this country that there can be no 
real celebration anywhere without FIRkE- 
WORKS in the evening. One day in the year 
our pent-up patriotism must have a little 
indulgence, at the risk of shocking the 
nerves of the matron of the house and her 
sympathizing daughters. A leopard, we 
know, can’t change his spots; and the 
boys, we know, won’t change their sporis 
on our national holiday. They will have 
crackers and torpedoes, a few Roman can- 
dles, and a few rockets, and, ‘‘ if father will 
only be liberal,” they will expect also sun- 
dry other more startling and beautiful 
“‘powder works.” Now, under proper reg- 
ulation and parental supervision, there is 
no danger whatever in this amusement. 
Old John Adams, the patriot, thankful for 
our national deliverance, told us all to fire off 
cannon, ring the bells, and at least once a 
year make a noise about our independence. 
He was a wise man. 

Now all these sage and timely remarks of 
ours are made for a special purpose—viz., to 
introduce to all our readers again, as we 
have done before in years past, the corpora- 
tion known as ‘“‘ The Unexcelled Fireworks 
Company,” 112 Chambers Street, New 
York, where can be found everything in 
fireworks and flags that can be desired for 
a proper Fourth-of-July celebration. It is 
a responsible, reliable concern. They deal 
directly with the people and fill orders for 
any amount of goods, large or small, that 
may be called for. Printed price-lists, 
with full particulars, will be sent by mail, 
free to all parties, on application. Now is 
the time to move, for it will take time to 





get the information, so as to decide what id 


wanted, and time to send the orders, and 
time to get the goods. Atthevery last end 
of June or early in July orders always 
crowd, prices sometimes advance largely, 


and, hence, it is neither wise, safe, nor 
economical to delay in attending to this 
matter. See advertisement, on page 22. 





CHEAP DRESS GOODS. 


THE lady readers of THE INDEPFNDENT, 
thousands of them, are now deciding about 
their summer dresses. We ask all such to 
read the advertisement of the highly re- 
spectable and responsible house of Doyle 
& Adolphi, in another column. They are 
now opening a small cargo of dress-goods, 
from auction and elsewhere, which they 
know will meet the wants of the people. 
Former prices are left entirely out in the 
shade. These new goods have been once 
slaughtered, at auction; and Doyle & 
Adolphi propose to slaughter them again 
to the million. They mean _ bdusinesa, 
as their host of friends and patrons 
will now find out. Those who live in 
or near New York will, of course, call. 
and see these goods in person; and those at 
a distance can be just as well suited by. 
sending for samples. Remember, there is: 
no risk in this matter. If you want dress- 
goods, this reliable firm are ready. to serve 
you by sending you samples free. If you 
like them, you can then send your orders. 
The business of ordering goods from the. 
country is rapidly increasing, and our city 
merchants are firm in their determination 
to give perfect satisfaction to all these calls. 
Reader, try Doyle & Adolphi. 


I 
“READING WITHOUT TEARS.” 
Ir you would relieve Your eyes of hurt-: 

ful strain; if you would prevent loss of: 

sight, or so soothe the light to your eyes as 
to render reading a physical as well as 
mental pleasure, use the ‘‘ Diamond Spec- 
tacles,” having a small diamond stamped 


on every pair. 
Made by 





SPENCER Opt. Mre. Co., 
16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


HELP FOR THE WEAK, nervous, and de 
bilitated. Chronic and painful diseases 
cured without medicine. Electric Belts 
and other appliances—all about them and 
how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vanio Co., 292 Vine St., Cincianati, O, 
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TITANS AND s 

‘‘BLESSED are the meek,” exclaims the 
voice of inspiration ; but can a man be meek 
with the conscibusness that a dreaded 
monster is consuming his vitals. We are 
not a race of Titans. A Prometheus might 
stand chained to the torturing rock with a 
vulture perpetually gnawing bis liver, and 
his face ever wear an expression of heroic 
and even meek endurance. But Prome- 
theus bas left no descendants. With vul- 
tures (disease) consuming his liver, the 
modern man makes himself and every one 
around him miserable. Fretful, gloomy, 
hypochondriacal, he sees the world and life 
all on the wrong side—the dark side—and 
whoever dares to assert that there is a sunny 
side he regards as an enemy, or at best a 
mocker of his imaginary woes. Unlike the 
mythical Titan, the victim of disease is not 
succorless, There is an arm to rescue, a 
balm to cleanse and heal. As remedies for 
this most depressing of all diseases, ‘‘ Liver 
Complaint,” pone are more efficient or 
popular than Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery and Pleasant Purgative Pellets. 
The Pellets effectually remove the effete 
and poisonous matter, while the Medical 
Discovery imparts strength and health to 
the entire system, They are sold by drug- 
gists. 





SEA SALT. 


In reference to the remedial effects of 
Sea Salt The Sanitarian of September, 
1876, under the heading of ‘‘ A Sea Bath at 
Home,” said: ‘‘ We again avail ourselves 
of the occasion to state, for the benefit of 
children too feeble to be taken to the sea- 
shore, and for many adults in like condi- 
tion, Ditman’s Sea Salt comes in as an ad- 
mirable adjunct for the promotion of 
health. We have carefully inquired into 
this preparation, and are gratified to find it 
entirely commendable from its simplicity. 
It is nothing but Pure Sra Sat, put up in 
portable packages, at a trifling expense, to 
meet the demands of those who, from a 
variety of reasons, cannot avail themselves 
of the seashore; and we are glad to learn 
that the enterprise is meeting with the en- 
couragement which it deserves.” 











A NEw York Puaysicran of many years’ 
practice in the treatment of lung diseases 
writes as follows to Walter Baker & Co. re- 
garding their preparations of Chocolate 
and Cocoa: 

“Experience from many years’ practice in 
the treatment of lung diseates has convinced 
me that as an article of diet for those suffering 
with any form % consumption Chocelate is far 

referable to Tea or Coffee. In fact, the two 
ast-mentioned articles are injurious in many 
cases; while Chocolate, being an aliment and 
an analeptic, is particularly serviceable where 
digestion bas been impaired by disease. Having 
examined several specimens of Chocolate, I tind 
that Baker’s may be conscientiously recommend- 
ed to invalids.” 





ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE A SEA VOYAGE 
should take with them PAaRKER’S GINGER 
Tonic. It is a prompt and certain relief 
from the dreaded miseries of sea-sickness; 
and to all travelers, whether by land or sea, 
it is a most serviceable remedy, protecting 
the system from the ill effects of exposure, 
changes of climate, water, diet, and tem- 
perature. Ask your Druggist to get it for 
— Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and 
Manufacturing Chemists, 163 William 
Street, N. Y. 


THE GREATEST Discovery of the Age 
for the cure of Diarrhea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, 





and Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest is 


Dr. Topras’s VENETIAN LINIMENT, thirty 
goose before the public and never failed. 
Sold by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park 





Female Weaknesses cured without Medi- 
cine. Trial bor free. Address Dr. Swan, 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 


TO OUR READERS. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “ THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 
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Dutcher’s Lightning Fly-Killer, 
Dutcher’s Dead-Shot for Bed-Bugs. 





Try them, and Sleep in Peace. 
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FASHIONABLE 
CLOTHING 


RETAILING 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


We are prepared to prove to all that we undersell 
any Retail Clothing House in the City of New York 
pyalarge percentage. We retail Clothing at Lower 
Prices and give more value for the money than any 
Clothing Establishment in the United States. 


COME AND SEE US. 
REMEMBER OUR LOCATION, MARBLE 
BUILDING, 


UP-STAIRS, 
Cor. Broadway and Grand Street. 


Hirshkind, Parker & Go, 


Open Saturday Nights until 9 O'clock. 
One of the Most Marked Improvements 


of the Age. 
HARDING | MANUFACTURING C0.'S 


atthe he low _ pace of $1. 25 each for un- 
ach for launaried. wi of 
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lar worn 


I CR DIN G M’F’G CO.’S RETAIL STORE 
467 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 





SELLERS'LIVER PILLS 


Sellers’ Liver Pills have stood for Thirty years a 


Standard Remedy for the cure of Liver Complaint, 
C Bick rs 





ud all Derange- 
ments of the Liver. 

“BSellers’ Vermifuge, the great Worm De- 
atroyer,” expelled 400 large, live worms from my 
child, 2 years old. Wm. Sarver, St. Louis, Mo. Price 
each 25c. If your druggist don’t keep them, send for 
them. R. KE. SELLERS & CO., Prop’s, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HATS. 


GENTLEMEN’S SUMMER HATS, 
NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES, 








Reduced Prices. 
BIRD'S HAT ESTABLISHMENT, 


NO. 49 NASSAU STREET. 


HUNT & DUSENBORY, 


Nos. 3, 4, and 5 Astor House, 
NEW YORK, 


HATTERS. 


SUMMER STYLES NOW READY. 


T, B. BYNNER, 


DIAMONDS, 
WATCHES, 


JEWELRY. 
AT LESS THAN USUAL PRICES. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
‘Price-Lists Sent oa Application. 


513 BROADWAY, New York. 
SUMMER STYLES 


HAT in Creat Variety, at 


Popular Prices. 


BURKEE, 


214 BROADWAY (Park Bank Building). 


E.D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


General Assortment of 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Headquarters for E. C. BURT’S 


FINE SHOES. 


Orders solicited from the Country. Goods sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


{@” Price List furnished on application. 


Positive Bargains 


WILLIAM NEELEY'’S 


FAMILY 


BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 


348 Bowery, 


CORNER GREAT JONES STREET. 
All Goods Marked in Plain Figures. 











for Gentlemen. 
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“VELOCITY,” 


THE SIMPLEST, EASIEST RUNNING. AND MOST 
DURABLE Lawn MOWER O 
TO THE PUBLIC. 


OFFERED 





|FIRE WORKS, 


PLAGS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 


and everything requisite for 
the coming 


FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION, 


now in store and on exhibi- 
tion, at the very 


Lowest Market Prices. 


Printed Price-Lists, con- 
taining full information in 
regard to every kind of Fire- 
Works, Flags, etc., sent by 
Mail, free to all applicants. 

Goods will be safely and 
carefully packed and 


Sent to Every Section of the 


Country. 


In all cases full particulars must 
accompany each Order, and the money, 
by Check, Draft, or Money-Order, must 
accompany the same. The Publisher 
of “The Independent” will satisfy any 
stranger that may be disposed to 
write us that we will do exactly as 
we agree. Address 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 
112 CHAMBERS STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


REFRIGERATOR. 


JOEL TIFFANY, CHAS. F PIERCE, 
Patentee. Manager. 








TIFFANY 
REFRICERATOR 
CAR COMPANY, 
BEEF, POULTRY, ECCS, BUTTER, 
and all kinds of peris x 


goods, 
ons Washineton Street. eet. Chicago, I. 


summer and winter 
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FOOTE & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHIERS---CUSTOM AND READY-MADE, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BUILDING, 


245 BROADWAY; NEW YORK. 
GOOD, RELIABLE WORK—LOW PRICES—SMALL PROFITS—LARGE SALES. 


A large, carefully selected stock of first-rate ; A splendid assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, 
ready-made Garments constantly on hand, at prices Diagonals, etc., etc. in Custom Department, adapted 
to suit the hard times, | to the season and AT PRICKS to SUIT ALL. 
Spring Suits, at from $1000 to 835 00. | (2 Our facilities are such that we can supply our 
Spring Pants, at from %2 00 to $10 00. 


| Customers at prices beyond competition. {2 Give 
Spring Overcoats, at from 38 00 to $25 00. | usacall. 


EVERYBODY, EVERYWHERE can get good garments of us, without the trouble of a visit. 
Samples.,and Rules for Measurement sent on application, and Clothing made and sent to all parts ot the 
country. 

TO CLERGY MEN.—Over 400 Clergymen, in different parts of the United States and Territories, have 
their garments made by us and forwarded to them. 





LARGEST AND CHEAPEST 


CARPET HOUSE in “Brooklyn, 


605, 607, 609, and 611 eB STREET. Directly iz Mianagite Flatbush Avenue. 
NYE & TITUS 


Isisnd Trade. Country Orders by Mail Solicited 
CLOTHS A SPECIALTY. 


DECRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 182 Hester Street, New York? 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEI THE LARGEST STOUK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITORE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 
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of any House in the United States, which they offer 
to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 
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There having been a great demand during the past year for 
a thoroughly reliable Piano at a moderate price, 


HAINES BROTHERS, 


145 and 147 Fifth Avenue, 


have produced a beautiful seven-octave Piano-forte, one style 
only, at a price which cannot fail to suit all. It is made from 
the very best material which can be had from Europe and 
America. It is the most complete Piano for the price and defies 
competition. Fully warranted five years. None genuine with- 
out name of HAINES BROS., N. Y., cast in the plate on left. 
hand corner. Do not buy Pianos wearing bogus names—names 
that do not exist, upon which no responsibility rests, and, if 
their locality is sought after, cannot be found. No responsible 
or honest manufacturer will put a fictitious name on anything 
except a cheap and worthless article, which he is ashamed to 
have bear his own name; therefore, do not, be humbugged by 
unprincipled agents and dealers throughout the city and coun- 
try, but, if you want a good, desirable Piano-forte, at a very low 
price, call and see or send for price-list. 


Remember, a bonafide warrantee with each and every piano 


from a house of 25 years’ standing and responsible to fulfill any 
and all engagements. 


Persons living within fifty or one hundred miles of New 
York will save money by coming to the city. None should 
fail to examine this magnificent stock and prices before pur- 


chasing. 
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Great Bargains 
SUMMER SHAWLS. 


THE 


“ BRIGHTON,” 


- “SILVER CREPE,” 
*MYRA,” 


“ SHETLAND,” 
“ NEWPORT,” 


AND VARIOUS OTHER 


CHOICE STYLES 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


Furniture Coverings. 
Lace Curtains 
Drapery Materials, 
Satines, Cretonnes, 
Slip Coverings, 





Shade Hollands, 
Shades, etc., etc. 


CHINA MATTINGS, 
BODY BRUSSELS, 
Velvets and Axminsters, 


PERSIAN 
RUGS AND CARPETS, 


Dilcloths, Linoleum, etc., etc. 


Arnold, Gonstable & Co., 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 








Financial, 


REVENUE SUGGESTIONS. 





A ‘COMMITTEE appointed by the New 
York Chamber of Commerce last week met 
Secretary Sherman’s investigating commis- 
sion, and proposed to the commission a 
series of twenty-nine recommendations in 
reference to the management of the New 
York Custom-house and the manner of 
collecting the revenue. The object of these 
recommendations is to simplify the system 
in many of its details, and, while not de- 
creasing the revenue or impairing the effi- 
ciettcy of the service, to make it less per- 
plexing and embarrassing to merchants in 
the payment of their customs duties. Some 
of the recommendations would require legis- 
lation to carry them into effect; and others, 
relating simply to management and admin- 
istration, are within the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. They were 
submitted to the commission as the sense 


of the Chamber of Commerce in regard to 
the various points referred to. 

More than two-thirds of all the customs 
revenue of the United States is paid by 
New York merchants. The system as now 
conducted is so complicated, and some- 
times so uncertain in its operation, that 
even a Philadelphia Jawyer would hardly 
be able to understand it or be sure of al- 
ways doing precisely what he is required 
todo. Its complexity embarrasses the or- 
dinary merchant, and may lead him into 
technical blunders, with not the slightest 
intention of fraud or violating any law. It 
should be the policy of the Government, 
while thoroughly taking care of its own 
interests and protecting itself against fraud, 
at the same time to study the convenience 
of importers, to make its requirements in- 
telligible, and to the utmost practicable ex- 
tent simplify the workings of its revenue 
system. 

The seventh recommendation—perhaps 
the most important of the whole series— 
proposes a change from ad valorem to 
specific duties wherever it is practicable. 
In most cases it is practicable, without any 
decrease in the amount of revenue col- 
lected and with a very considerable de- 
crease in the expense of the collection. 
The ad valorem system opens the way for 
frauds in undervaluations and oppression 
by arbitrary and unjust discriminations. 
Merchants have long complained of the 
wrongs perpetrated under it. Under spe- 
cific duties all importers would be com- 
pelled to pay like duties on like goods, and 
there would be no premium placed on dis- 
honesty in making out false invoices. Spe- 
cific duties, as the result of experience, 
have superseded the ad valorem system in 
nearly all the countries of Europe. The 
British list of duties, the most simple of 
All that is re- 
quired of the importer is to make out a de- 
scriptive list of the goods imported and 
furnish proof of ownership. 

It is to be hoped that the Commission, in 
making their final report to Secretary Sher- 


any, is entirely specific. 


man, will give due consideration to the 
recommendations coming from the Chamber 
of Commerce. The Chamber took an active 
part in securing the abolition of the moiety 
system, and its views on any subject come 
from a source that entitles them to weight. 
It is largely composed of business men, 
merchants, and bankers, whose judgment 
is not the product of fine-spun theories, 
but of experience in business affairs, 





STATISTICS OF POPULATION. 


Tue following tabulation shows the pop- 
ulation of the United States at each success- 
ive decade since 1790, not including the 
Indians: 





Whites. Free Colored. Slaves. 
eee | 59,527 697,681 
BBVB..0.6 J. doen 4,306,446 108,435 893,602 
1810, .<-<s.. 5,862,073 186,446 1,191,362 
BIB... 2. ..02004 7,862,166 233,634 1,538,022 
eee 10,537,378 319,599 2,009,043 
TOM... .40/.\5.. 14,195,805 386,293 2,487,355 
19,553,068 434,495 3,204,313 
BOOB... 05 ccceg 26,922,537 488,070 3,953,760 
ere 33,589,377 4,880,009 


rr ——___ 
MONEY MARKET. 


ArrHoucH the rates for money on call 
loans and for discounts have been lower 
during the week than ever before known 
in Wall Street, yet there is no reason for 
either lenders or borrowers nursing the 
feeling that these low rates are to be con- 
tinued much longer. The Treasury De- 
partment ts bent upon contracting the cur- 
rency, and before the ist of January the 
$60,000,000 of greenbacks which are at his 
mercy may possibly be removed from the 
grasp of the business public. The first 
indication of a tight money market would 
send up the rates of interest on call loans 
very rapidly and the loss in the surplus 
reserve of the Associated Banks exhibited 
by the Statement of Saturday, though not 








large, is sufficient to create a feeling of ap- 





prehension that the shrinkage has already 
commenced which may lead to an active 
demand for money on the opening of the 
fall trade. 

The Bank Statement showed a falling 
average for gold and legal-tender notes, the 
two resulting in a decrease of $1,224,400 in 
the total reserve and in the surplus reserve 
of $1,288,525, the latter having been larger 
because of the increase in the deposit lia- 
bilities of the banks, The surplus reserve 
is now $18,585,175, and this would be 
altogether sufficient to quiet all fears of a 
tight money market for the rest of the 
year, if affairs were left to take their nat- 
ural course; but, with an effort on the part 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, aided by 
some of our large banks, to contract the 
currency, there is no telling what might 
happen. 

The following are the figures of the Bank 
Statement for the week ending June 9th: 


Totals Changes. 
ee Pet Te eee 251,673,000 Inc. $918,600 
Ds. ss ates toemaascumeeee 19,441,700 Dec. 402,800 
Legal Tender.......... béoden 55,078,100 Dec. 821,600 
ne ee 223,738,500 Ine. 256,900 
CHOTA... «50 0005058000 .+. 16,162,000 Ine. 18,300 


The most important Treasury movement 
yet announced is that of the formation of a 
new Syndicate to dispose of the 4 per cent. 
bonds. The members of the new Syndi- 
cate are the same as constituted the last 
one—the Messrs. Rothschild, J. S. Morgan 
& Co., Seligman Bros., Morton, Rose 
& Co., of London, England; and Messrs, 
Belmont & Co., Drexel, Morgan & Co., J. 
& W. Seligman & Co., Morton, Bliss 
& Co., and the First National Bank of the 
City of New York. The contract is for 
the sale of the four-per-cent. thirty-year 
consols at par in coin, of which $25,000,- 
000 are subscribed for now, to be paid in 
July and "August, $5,000,000 to be for re- 
sumption purposes, and $20,000,000 for the 
redemption of six-per-cent. bonds; and the 
sales are to be continued as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The contract is for six months. 

Upon a notice given some days since, the 
Secretary of the Treasury bas withdrawn 
from the market $100,000,000 of the 44-per- 
cent. bonds; and the former Syndicate have 
subscribed, under the old contract, for $25, - 
000,000 of 44-per-cent. bonds, being the bal- 
ance of the $200,000,000, the amount of that 
loan—$5,000,000 to be applied during June 
for resumption purposes, $5,000,000 dur- 
ing July for the same purpose, and $15,- 
000,000 to be applied to the redemption of 
6-per-cent. bonds. These agreements close 
out the 44-per-cent. loan and place upon the 
market the 4-per-cent. loan, with a sub- 
scription of $25,000,000. 

During the week call loans on miscella- 
neous securities have ranged at 1} to 2 per 
cent., and on Government bonds 1 to 1} 
per cent. Discounts are unchanged, the 
rates outside of the banks on prime busi 
ness paper, with 60 to 90 days to run, being 
at 34 to 44 per cent. 

The gold market has shown a falling 
tendency during all the week. The open- 
ing rate was 105; but the decline to 105} 
was gradual uptotheclose. The shipments 
to Europe for the week amounted to 
$1,356,135. 

Speculations on the Stock Exchange have 
been irregular; but the prices at the close of 
the week show an advance over the closing 
prices of the previous week. The declara- 
tion of the customary dividends by the Mor- 
ris and Essex, the New York Central, and 
Western Union Telegraph Company have 
created a better feeling in the other stocks. 

The quotations show an advance in N. Y. 
Central of 13; Lake Shore, 4; Michigan 
Central, 4; Erie, 3; Illinois Central, 34; 
Chicago and Alton, 2; the St. Paul stocks, 
4; St. Joseph, 1%; Panama, 4; and a de- 
cline in Northwestern of ; Northwestern, 
preferred, 23g; Rock Island, 4%; C., B., 
and Quincy, 4; Ohios, 3; Fort Wayne, 
24; and Pittsburgh 8} per cent. Western 
Union Telegraph is 1 per cent. higher, and 
A. and P. Telegraph is 14 per cent. higher. 
Pacific Mail has declined 18, Adams Ex- 
press 14, and American 14; while United 
States Express gains 4 and Wells-Fargo 
fully 3 per cent. 

Government bonds are firm, with a tend- 
ency to higher rates, notwithstanding the 
decline ingold. The 44 per cent. bonds 
are 34 per cent. higher, sales having been 
made at 102} and interest. In state bonds 
and railway mortgages there is a steady 
market, and the success of the new 4 per 





cent. bonds will have a tendency to give a 
firmer tone to all securities that pay 6 per 
cent. and upward. 

The return of Mr. William H. Vander - 
bilt, on Sunday last, from his brief visit to 
Europe, and the reported conversation he 
had in London with the editor of a weekly 
financial paper respecting the New York 
Central’s affairs, together with the belief 
that he has made some important arrange- 
ments with a steamship company in con- 
nection with his road, will be likely to give 
greater activity to dealings in New York 
Central. 

The general markets are in a good con- 
dition and prudent merchants arg. antici- 
pating a healthy revival of trade early in 
the fall. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JUNE 9TH, 1877. 


Bid, Asked, 
America......... 1 See rere 130 133 
American Exchange............ 105 107 
Bankers’ & Brokers’ Association, 82 — 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.......... _ 120 
Central National.............02.000 10144 _ 
NIE Lees Sh asccvase aces snes 120 _ 
SE eee 2 pee Pee 15003 — 
REE Gvislde ccneepianscees caption -. 210 215 
REE rcle dugcsian: -ssjepiciee's sas 112 113 

Continental....... sie siciscaneraul oman = W 
Corn Exchange...... eacenscges . 15 -- 

MBG TV OR S565 660s. Sica wewewesee _ 924 
PTO UO Ns. car0cs ccapees se on un 200 ~ 
Fourth National..... dcoréeenaes 99% = 100 
is os casanccnc sscnsane anes 145 == 
Gallatin National............... 110 — 
APG 6 oo ose pst ved Poca snes — 85 
Importers’ and Traders’......... 186 190 
MGRROUNIGE 5050 05s SER ECsE . 136 — 
“Manufacturers’ and Merchants’.. 80 95 
Market. «qaais. Js poet enge pakece 114 
Mechhnies?s....cscsccccccccscces 186 140 
Mechanics’ Banking Association. — 72 
Gi cae aie tutes ghee 90 100 
ROINNI os cla cipGucesias doiameeas 1184¢ = 120 
Merchants Exchange........... _ 90 
Metropolitan...... hecdet ac wae — 130 
NGO ).30.8. 355.03. dt 198 _ 
WOORIPENOOE 5 co cncidacp er oacasswe — 90 
UE eat esuce reac ewene-ce esau 60 
Sg Fe ee ee ‘hack... 6 108 
FROG. Sos os secs SSS % lu = 140 
Phenix.,....0s eeecceccececeess e-- 10245 105 
Shoe and Leather...........000 — 125 
State of New York, new......... — 120 
Tradesmen’s.........- er ote _ 132 
Untotte?. 4%. FIN. Ae cI eee 136 _ 








FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors ; also Gold, Silver. and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in Currency or Gold, 
and interest aliowed on Balances. Special attention 
paid to Investment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds. 





[Copy.] 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
WASHINGTON, March 16th, 1877. 


NOTICK.—Notice is hereby given to all persons 
who may have claims against the First National 
Bank of Winchester, Illinois, that the same must be 

resented to Starkey R. Powell, Receiver, with the 
egal proof thereof, within three months from this 
date, or they will be disallowed. 


JOHN JAY KNOX, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


0 PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and Iowa [Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon nds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex. 
ceed one-third of the actual value In oversix years 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever will get an acreof land. Send for par- 
ti and references. 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. ; oF 


HENRY PHEPORS meng rokawwely New York 


The BOLID has Carried yeu Safely Over 
A SOLID TEN PER CEN’ T. 
The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN- 
cr. known all over New England and the Middle 
States as the Agency whose Interest Co 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
pons af Government Bonds, has onisgred its fleld and 
changed its name to * THE KANSAB, 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 
change in its character or m ement. If acertqin 
Ten per Cent. will satiety JOR: address for Circulat 
and ferences ACTUA ) «| Kansas, Mi a 
Loan Agency,” Jacksonville, Illinois. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 
120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 
Capital... .. . .- $ 500,000 00 
Cash Surplus ... 1,642,882 59 


Cross Assets, 
Jan. ist, 1877... . $1,642,882 52 
B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
OBARELES L. BOE, Assistant Secretary.. 
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Commercial, 
WAGES AND PRICES. 





By wages we mean the money-rate paid 
for hired labor, and by prices the rate at 
which commodities.sell in the market. The 
relation between these two rates is a matter 
of the first importance to those who live by 
the sale of their labor, and, indeed, have 
nothing else to sell. Labor is the only 
thing they can bring to the market, and 
what they receive for it constitutes their 
purchasing power, and, hence, their entire 
means of support and personal comfort. 

When wages and prices rise pari passu— 
that is, proportionately to each other—there 
is really no loss or gain, so far as the inter- 
ests of the laborer are concerned. What 
he gains in wages he loses in prices, and 
what he loses in prices he gains in wages. 
He receives more money, and has to pay 
more money for what he consumes. His 
purchasing power is really no greater with 
high wages and high prices than with low 
wages and low prices, provided the propor- 
tions in the two cases remain unchanged. 
His real compensation is the same in both 
instances. 

Unfortunately for the seller of labor, some- 
times working to him a very severe hard- 
ship, for a period longer or shorter, a rise of 
prices does not always carry with it at once 
a proportionate rise of wages. When there 
is an increased demand for any given com- 
modity, with no corresponding increase of 
supply, or a decrease of the supply, with no 
increase of demand, the relations between 
demand and supply are so changed as to 
produce an upward movement in the price 
of the article. This may and often does 
occur without any effect upon the wages 
paid for labor employed in producing the 
article; or, if wages finally rise, the rise 
may not take place for some time, and may 
not at any time be proportionate to the rise 
in the price of the article. There being no 
general rise of wages, so far as labor has 
need to buy this article at the advanced 
price, it is evidently placed at a disadvan- 
tage. Itcosts the laborer more to live, with 
no increase of his purchasing power. The 
schemes of speculators, by which they 
‘‘corner” the market and hold back the 
necessaries of life, for the sake of producing 
arise of prices, while dishonorable tricks 

in trade, fall with oppressive weight upon 
consumers, and upon no class more severe- 
ly than upon those who work for wages. 

So also when prices rise in consequence 
of a depreciated and depreciating currency, 
the following phenomena usually appear: 
1. This rise does not begin with all com- 
modities at the same time; but proceeds 
from one to another, until it finally extends 
itself over the whole market. 2. The rise 
isnot equal at any time in respect to all 
commodities, being much greater in some 
than in others. 3. Some time elapses be- 
fore wages feel the upward price move- 
ment; and, for a general rule, the move- 
ment in wages, while slower to take place, 
will not be equal to that in prices. Per- 
sons who live on fixed salaries and those 
who work for daily wages are compelled to 
bear an enormous burden when prices go 
up as the consequence of a depreciated 
currency. Though paid at the same 
nominal rates, and after a time at higher 
rates than those recsived before the depre- 
ciation, still their purchasing power is less; 
and by all the difference they are sufferers. 
All classes, with the single exception of 
those who speculate on the fluctuation of 
prices, are best served by having the cur- 
rency in a sound and stable condition; and 
to no class is this more important] than to 
those who live by the sale of labor. They 
want a kind of money that is not constant- 
ly changing in its purchasing power, and 
that will, hence, be as valuable tothem when 
they pay it out for the means of living as it 
was when they received it. 

One of the features usually attending a 
depreciated paper currency is the fact that 
the depreciation as indicated by the market 
price of gold is by no means an index of 
its depreciation as shown by the market 
price of commodities. Usually its pur- 
chasing power when prices are going up in 
respect to commodities is less than it is in 
respect to gold. A rise of twenty per cent. 
in the price of gold will be likely to carry 
commodities up fifty per cent. The work- 





ing classes are the buyers of the latter, and 
not of the former; and, hence, that form 
of depreciation which is greatest is the one 
they most feel. They must live not on 
gold, but on commodities; and, whatever be 
the price, they must buy them. They can- 
not wait for the price to fall, since their 
necessities compel an immediate purchase. 
There is a natural tendency in wages and 
prices to adjust themselves to each other, 
by moving not in opposite directions, but 
in parallel lines, rising or falling together. 
This is the law of their normal relation to 
each other; and when this law operates 
through the whole industrial system, with 
the least disturbance from extraneous 
causes, the sellers of labor are in the best 
economic condition. So far as purchasing 
power is concerned, they then receive their 
equitable remuneration by getting their 
proper share of the products of industry. 
or 


DRY GOODS. 





THE season is near its close; but busi- 
ness is prolonged by the intelligent action 
of certain heavy buyers, who are wisely 
stocking up for next fall’s trade while 
prices are low. From this and other 
causes the transactions in June promise to 
be larger than in the same month for five 
years past. 

There have been two failures during the 
week; and in both instances the suspended 
houses had been able to maintain their 
credit up to the day of the announcement 
of their failure. In Boston the dry goods 
firm of Fitzsimmons, Clark & Co. have 
suspended, with liabilities $113,000 and 
estimated assets $95,000. The failure of 
the house of Charles Dahlmann & Co., San 
Francisco, is reported to be the result of 
speculations by their New York partner, 
who has gone to Europe. They represent 
an indebtedness of $125,000 for borrowed 
money and $10,000 for merchandise. 

The business prospects of the country 
are still encouraging, and the outlook for 
large crops of cereals at the West are high- 
ly flattering; and these are the basis upon 
which all calculations for future prosperity 
must rest. 

The demand for domestic cotton goods 
continues very good for the time of year; 
and the exports are still large, as compared 
with past years. 

The exports of domestics for the week 
comprise 1,041 packages from New York 
and 224 packages from Boston, making 
48,380 since the commencement of the 
year, against 37,203 packages for the same 
time in 1876. 

In addition to the above, the bark ‘‘ Nave- 
sink,” for Shanghae, cleared on Friday, 
carrying 4,053 bales domestic cottons. 

From facts furnished by the Bureau of 
Statistics, it appears that the exports of do- 
mestic cottons for the month of April were 
as follows: Colored cottons, 3,766,855 
yards, and uncolored cottons 9,637,773 
yards, making in all 13,404,628 yards; 
against exports for April, 1876, of 3,700,094 
yards of colored cottons and 6,751,733 yards 
of uncolored cottons, or a total of 10,451,827 
yards—an increase in favor of this year of 
fully 33 per cent. In addition to the above, 
the exports of other kinds of cotton goods 
for the same time were $141,539, against 
$78,149 for 1876; or a grand total of $1,200,- 
506 for 1877, compared with $881,448 for 
April last year. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are not 
specially active; but prices are steady, and 
the stocks in first hands, as well as in the 
hands of jobbers, are understood to be un- 
usually small for the season. There has 
been an advance of ic. re-established on 
fine brown Pepperells. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are sell- 
ing more freely, with firm pricesand an 
encouraging indication of an increasing 
business in these goods during the present 
month. 

Print-cloths are quiet; but prices are 
firmly maintained, and some holders are 
asking 44 cents for extra quality 64s, 60 
days. 

Prints are very quiet at present and the 
supply of spring work in the hands of 
agents is extremely light. Shirtings, mourn- 
ing prints, and solid colors, as well as 
staple prints, are in moderate demand, and 
prices are steadily maintained. 

Ginghams are in good demand, even 








without taking into consideration the late- 
ness of the season, and prices are well 
maintained. 

Colored cottons are by no means active; 
but the supply in first hands is on so lim- 
ited a scale that prices are firmly main- 
tained. 

Cotton dress goods are not generally in 
active request; but there is a fair demand 
for lawns, organdies, and other descriptions 
of thin printed goods for summer wear and 
prices are without material change. 

Worsted dress goods are if fair demand 
for good styles of debeiges, melanges, and 
similar tasty summer fabrics; but the de- 
mand for dress buntings is exceptionally 
active, as these goods are now in the first 


heat of their popularity. 


There is a special activity in woolen fab- 
rics, partly in the delivery of goods on past 
orders and partly on new sales for autumn 
fabrics and heavy woolens for men’s wear. 

Fancy cassimeres are in very satisfactory 
demand; but a good deal depends upon the 
style of goods. Everything that has any 
pretentions to novelty of style and elegance 
of finish is readily taken up by the clothiers 
at steady prices; but, as a matter of course, 
there are a good many second-class cas- 
simeres offered, which are not readily dis- 
posed of at any price. 

Overcoatings are in steady demand and 
the sales to the clothiers are toa large ex- 
tent. The finer qualities are in less favor 
than the low medium-cost chinchillas and 
rough-faced goods. 

Worsted coatings continue in very good 
demand and many of the favorite styles are 
sold close up to production. The market 
is well supplied with some very desirable 
styles of goods, however, which are sold at 
steady prices. 

Flannels are in fair demand and the sales 
are liberal, but mostly to the shirt trade. 

Foreign dry goods continue without any 
noticeable movement. There have been 
considerable offerings at auction, but the 
sales from first hands are mostly confined 
toa few specialties adapted to the season 
and for city trade. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


A REVOLUTION IN TRADE. 


Thousands in every section of the country who 
cannot visit New York in person want gvods, and 
they want to know where and how to get them. 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


267 AND =, onene STREET 
ORK, 
now Offer to send pom to bo bona fide purchasers, in 
a the country, samples of any dress 
goods w: 
Those who desire a cheap, handsome dress, of good 


material, for 
12 1-2 CTS. PER YARD 
should write to us for samples. 
Those who want a gteat bargain in a dress for 


20 CTS. PER YARD, 
of much better material (which formerly sold at 
35 oe per yard), should send at once to us for 
samples. 
Those who want a splendid traveling dress of fine 
Mohair or pure Silk and Wool Gray and Brown Pon- 


gee, for 
31 CTS. PER YARD, 
best styles, formerly selling at 45 cents per yard, 
should send at once to us tor samples. 
hose who a a visit to the seashore, to 
toga, or to Newport, and who want an elegant 
dress, a fashionable outtit, suitable to wear on such 
a journey, at 
40 cts., well worth 55 cts. per yd., 
should send to us immediately for samples. 
Those who want a superb Biack Suk dress, at 


$1.00, $1.25, to $3.00 per yard, 
20 per cent. less than former prices, should send by 
first mail to us for samples. 
Those who want any kind of dress materials n 
cotton, < ° wool, 4 res 


20 O 25 CENT. LES 

than eT eity BA ¢ an the usua ESS now 
prevailing at country tenon, should send at onceto 
us for samples. 

Those who send orders for samples should state 
particularly about what price they are willing to pay, 
ogee the goods ure satisfactory. 

ask for 4O0cent goods when youare willing 
to oar only 

State aisD what colors you fancy, etc. 

We will send samples at once on receipt of orders. 
But it costs money for fay and for samples, = 
we do not wish to supply “shoppers” or ‘‘curiosit; 
po ay ong with samples, Jato see the Fay Gi but 

to those who have actual wants and ‘ 








We ask atrialof orders from every reader of THE 
DEPENDENT. Address 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 
267, 269 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


Important to Ladies, Gentlemen, 
and Families. 


ECONOMY IN BOOTS AND SHOES 


AT BROOKS’. 


Ladies’ Fine Button Boots, $3, $3.50, $4 and $5. 
Misses’ and Children’s Button Boots, $2 and 

Boys’ Fine Calf Button and Congress Boots cheap. 
Gentlemen’s Fine Boots, Shoes, und Gaiters, $5 and 


ard. 
“Whe finest and best work in the city at lower prices 
than omer poses in the 
“LE Y ONLY bi Os SKILLED WORK- 


ASURED WORK A SPECIALTY. 


ofl TAW SHORE, Yoon wach Kid ond 


Variet . 
a Sian Sen AND COMF 
1196 BROADWAY, corner 26th Street 








EK. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 


Llama Lace Sacques 


$1.75, $2, $2.25, $2.75, $3, $3.50, $4, $4.50, up. 


Llama Lace Shawls, 


$1.75, $2.50, $2.75, $3, $3.50, $4.50, $4.75, $6, up. 
LACE CAPES and BERTHAS in LLAMA, GUI- 

PURE, DAMASSEE, VALENCIENNES, etc., $1.75, 

$2, $2.50, $2.75, 83, up. 





sroraeD MALINES, sin be width, 8¢ 
LACK and WHITE 
pa width, 10c. Bareains., 


; double, 16 ¢. 
LUSIONS, single, 5e.; 





VEILS, VEILINGS, SCARFS, Erc 
HAT SCARFS i - Ss, PARE. DUCHESS, 
d PUSHER LACE. 





JOB LOT TARLETANS, full 58 —- wide, suitable 
for Chandelier Coverings, at 9c. —_— os : at lWe,, 
worth 22c. ; at 12c., wor 35e. the ‘yard 





LINEN LACES TO MATCH DRESS LINEN. 
LINEN EDGINGS and LINSERTINGS TO MATCH 
ALL COLORS. 


NOTTINGHAM CURTAIN NETS. 


POINT, TORCHON, POINT DE GAUZ AP- 
PLIQUE. CLUNY, VALENCIENNES, DOGHESS, 
DANICHEFF LAC oes. 


PARASOLS, SUN UMBRELLAS, 


$1.25. $1.75, up 
MOUNTED ‘writ pPkakL, ivon , GOLD, SIL- 
. and other mountings, 
Vip ao, $3.75, $4.50, $5, $5. 


LADIES SUITS. 


LADIES’ LINEN SUITS, fully trimmed, $3, $3.75 

. Up 

LA PERCALE and FOULARD SUITS, $2.50, 
3, $3.00, Up. 

LADIRS’ PLAIN and FIGURED LAWN SUITS, 


LADIES’ BATISTE POLONAISE, BASQUF, and 
OVERSKIRTS (Lace Trimmed), $4, $4.50, . £6, up. 








meee and CHLLDREN’S LINEN, PIQUE, PER- 
ALE, and FIGURED LAWN SUITS, in ali the 
atest Styles, at Low Prices. 





LARGE ASSORTMENT La DURG! WHITE LINEN 
ASQUES, 95c., $1.25, $1.50, u 





it MISSES’, and CHILDREN’S BATHING 
SUITS. 


Stripe Silks, 56c., 


59c., 65c., 69¢., 75c. per yard, 


AMERICAN SILKS 


20 inches wide, 
COLORS AND BLACKS, FULL ASSORTMENT, 


One Dollar Per Yard. 


THESE ARE THE BEST SILKS EVER SOLD AT 
THE PRICE. CALL AND EXAMINE. 


Imported Lyons Silks, 


22 inches wide, 


BROWNS, GREENS. GRAYS, BLUES, 
SLATES, DRABS, AND BLACKS, 


at $1.20 per Yard. 


THESE SILKS ARE WELL KNOWN IN THE 
TRADE, SELLING TO-DAY AT $1.50 and $1.75. 


25 PIECES BLACK DRESS SILKS, 63c., 75e., 85c. 
per yard. 


Orders by Mail 


promptly attended to. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND 
PRICKE-LIST 


sent by mail, on application, free. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309,311, 311% GRAND ST. ; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 6S, and 70 ALLEN 8ST 














ARISIAN 
FLOWER Co., 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their latest 


NOVELTIES 


Rich French Wieemiaan Fancy one strich 
Feathers and Feather Trimmin = 
dal ralGinrnitures fo nd Ve re 
itures for Lae 
Evening Cost 


“* Arranged to Order.” 
JARDINIBRES., VASES, and BASe nes filled with 
beautiful 2 ropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets, “s 
specialty the Dee and Institutions a unt 
Goods sent C. O. D., with privilege ning. 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER Co., 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place 


-I. LOFWENSTHSIN, Pro 
Rue de Clery, Paris. oats 
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Commercial. 
THE SILVER COMMISSION. 


THE minority report of the Silver Com- 
mission, made at the last session of Con- 
gress and signed by Prof. Francis Bowen 
and Representative Randall S. Gibson, has 
just been published. The conclusions ar- 
rived at by the minority of the Commission 
are so important, so lucidly stated, and 
withal so pertinent to the times that we 
give them in full, as follows: 


** First. The great changes which have 
taken place during the last year in the rela- 
tive value of the two precious metals are 
attributable almost entirely to fluctuations 
in the market price of silver, since the 
prices of commodities generally, reckoned 
in gold, have been comparatively stable. 

** Second. These fluctuations indicate a 
considerable fall in the value of silver, 
which has been produced by three causes: 
1. By the great productiveness of the silver 
mines in the Comstock Lode, which within 
a few years have doubled the average 
annual product of that metal for the whole 
world. 2.. By a great diminution within 
the last five years of the demand for silver 
to be exported to British India. 3. By the 
demonetization of silver, within the same 
period, by Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, and the limit put upon the 
coinage of. it by Holland, France, and the 
other states of the Latiu Monetary Union. 

“* Third. These fluctuations prove that 
silver has become entirely unfit for use as a 
standard of value, and this action of Ger- 
many and other European states shows that 
they have become aware of this unfitness, 
and have altered their systems of coinage 
and legal tender accordingly. 

‘* Fourth, The question whether the three 
causes here alluded to have permanently 
depreciated the value of silver is one which 
does not at present admit of a determinate 
answer. Vague estimates and uncertain 
theories afford no safe grounds for legisla- 


ion. 

** Fifth. The so-called double standard is 
an illusion and an impossibility. The pro- 
longed attempts made both by France and 
the United States to establish such a stand- 
ard have been complete failures, causing 
much confusion and inconvenience, neces- 
sitating frequent changes of legislation, and 
resulting only in the alternate establishment 
of one or the other precious metal as the 
sole standard. 

‘« Sixth. Silver is further unfitted to be the 
principal medium of exchange, 1, througn 
iis considerable weight and bulk in propor- 
tion to its value, being thus inconvenient 
for use in large transactions and settling in- 
ternational balances; and, 2, through its 
contant hability to loss by ‘abrasion and 
clipping, the corresponding loss in the case 
of gold being so small as to be almost im- 
perceptible. 

** Seventh. The proper place for silver in 
a monetary system is that of a subsidiary or 
token currency, which is consiuerably over- 
valued by law and made legal-tender only 
Within certaia limits. These limits beimg 
indeterminate except by general considera- 
tions of expeaiency, there is no valid ob- 
jection to so far wideuing them as cunsid- 
erably to increase the amount of silver now 
in circulation, paper money being with- 
drawn to au equivalent amount, and the 
silver coins being made legal tender for any 
sum not exceeding $20. 

‘* Highth. The propused ‘ policy of con- 
tinying legal-tender notes concurrently 
with whe metallic standards’ would be in 
the highest degree inexpedient and unjust, 
this paper money system baving been the 
cof cause of the paralysis of trade and in- 
dustry under which the country has labored 
for the last three years, and Congress hav- 
ing, as far back as 1869, solemnly pledged 
the faith of the country for the resumption 
of specie payments at the earliest practica- 
ble moment. 

** Ninth, Circumstances at the present 
time have made such resumption both prac- 
ticable and easy within a very brief period, 
the paper currency having spontaneously 
contracted itself at the average rate of 
$3,000,000 a month auring the last 22 
months.” 


These conclusions deal with the silver 
question simply as one of political economy, 
in view of the present state of the facts. 
There is another aspect of the question, 
which is one of public honor and good 
faith. In 1873 tne Government demon- 
etized the silver dollar, except for sums not 
exceeding five dollars in any one payment; 
and, practically, it had been demonetized 
ever since 1834, because it was worth more 
than the gold dollar. It did not circulate 
as money, because it was worth more as 
metal than as coin. The gold dollar was, 
hence, the dollar of use, and the dollar in 
which values were computed, and the dollar 
understood in contracts. Now, however, 
the silver dollar of the same weight, owing 
to the fall in the price of silver, is of less 
value than the gold dollar; and, hence, if the 
Government remonetizes the old silver dol- 





lar at the same weight, it will not only cheat 
all its creditors by all the difference in val- 
ue between the two kinds of dollars, but 
provide for a general system by which all 
debtors may cheat their creditors in respect 
to existing contracts. Such legislation 
would not be honest, since it would not be 
consistent with the meaning of contracts as 
understood by the parties at the time of 
making them. It would substitute a me- 
dium of payment less valuable than the one 
contemplated by the parties themselves; 
and this would be equivalent to changing 
their contracts by legislative action. 

For both reasons—the one of political 
economy, so well stated in the minority re- 
port of the Silver Commission, and the other 
of public honor—we object to the scheme 
of thesilver men. Their plan is to devise a 
cheap way of paying debts, in the pro. 
fessed interest of the debtor party; yet in 
the long run it would be found cheap for 
nobody. 





PETER COOPER’S LETTER. 





THE venerable Peter Cooper, of this 
city, the greenback candidate for the 
Presidency at the last election, has written 
an open letter to President Hayes, in which 
he compliments him highly cn his ‘‘ wise and 
independent course” in dealing with the 
various questions that confronted him in 
the outset of his administration. The gist 
of the letter, however, consists in calling 
the attention of the President to the bond- 
age under which the people are groaning as 
the consequence of the national bank sys- 
tem. They are the slaves of more than two 
thousand national banks, scattered through- 
out the country, living upon their hard 
earnings and eating up their substance. 
This state of things, bad enough at pres- 
ent, will be made much worse if the coun- 
try should unfortunately resume specie 
payment in 1879, and thereafter add the 
thralldom of gold to the already intolerable 
curse of the national banks. The Presi- 
dent is earnestly besought to set his face 
against the whole system, and thus seve 
the people from the impending calamity. 

Nobody doubts the integrity and honesty 
of Mr. Cooper. He is not a shuffling poli- 
tician. He believes what he says and says 
what he believes. His financial follies, 
however, are none the better because 
he is honest. He proposes to cut loose 
altogether from a metallic standard of 


value, whether of gold or silver, and substi-: 


tute therefor paper money exclusively 
issued by the Government, made a legal 
tender and interconvertible with three per 
cent. bonds, at the option of the holders. 
This is Mr. Cooper’s cure for all our finan- 
cial ills. He commends it to the President 
as the policy to which he should commit 
his administration and urge upon the ac- 
ceptance of Congress. 

There is not, as we presume, the slightest 
danger that President Hayes will take the 
advice. Paper money as a substitute for 
real money is no new thing in the history 
of this world. It has several times been 
tried on a large scale, and always with sub- 
stantially the same results. England has 
tried it; France has tried it; our Revolu- 
tionary fathers tried it; the people tried it 
during the late Rebellion; and the uniform 
experience of all the trials is that, what- 
ever may be the temporary. necessities or 
benefits, the ultimate evils are very great. 
This experience 1s, as a guide, worth more 
than Mr. Cooper’s speculations. For the 
man we have a profound respect; but his 
financial notions may us well be laid aside 
as follies a dozen times exploded before he 
was born. They are substantially a repe- 
tition of the famous John Law’s vagaries; 
at any rate, not a whit better. Any one 
who undertakes to make something out of 
nothing must be omnipotent or fail in the 
experiment. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


{MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 








MONDAY EVENING, June lith, 1877. 
PRINTS, 

Albion ..... ....++. 63¢/Mallory .........+. 
Allens............. 6 |Manchester........ by 
American.......... 64¢|Merrimack, D...... 644 
Arnold..........-. 654}Oriental........... 6 
Cocheco, L........ 644| Pacific ............ 64 
Dunnells ........+- 6 Richmond......... 644 
Freeman., ....... Simpson’s Mourn’g 646 



































et BOP wns i 6 |Sprague........... 6 
ne soonghad beasawe «6 amsutta........ 5 
Hamilton .. . 64¢|Washington....... 644 
GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag......... 9 {Lancaster.......... 8 
Belfast ............— |Namaske......... — 
Bates.............. 8 |Renfrew ..........— 
Glasgow........... 73¢|S8outhwark........ 74 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, 44 8 Lawrence, LL...... 6% 
“ 44 7% “ RE, 
“«  P, 446 a XX.... 8% 
“ D, 44 6% “ . 96 
as Lu, 44 6 igmee, E, 44 8 
@: V, $34 6%'Massachusetts : 
Agawam,F........ 6 BB. ccccee OW 
Augusta, 44 7 | Orr | 
‘ . ‘~ et o4 7 ehpiade Be 
ppleton, s6ee, ones 
a0 7 Standard. 8 
Bedford R. 34 5 Medford, 44 7] 
Boot, FF...... .... 8 |Nashua, O, 33-in.. 7 
OE Be ccsescddte Tei R, 36-in... 73 
6.3) aphaioues oo (6 vs 40-in... 9 
is PR eee THK OW 48-in.. 18 
Broadway, 44 6 |Newmarket, A..... 7 
Cabot, A, 44 7 —— 
ae. - 44 vs RR... 9 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 |Pacific,Extra..... 8 
- © R.. 834|Pepperell, E....... 
- e '@,.. 396 = icceaai a Oh 
Continental, C...... 8 2 O....00. O% 
- svoe @ ” Bics.cs. 7 e 
Dwight, X........ 5% “ 7-4 16 
isknnas 6% see 84 18 
si Ma vn0'sech 6% “ 9-4 21 
Exeter, A, 44 6% 2 10-4 23 
ae 7-3 6% Pequot, Bisccconscs 8 
Great Falls, RE 644 ie. OSS 
‘ aie o, Waseesceslll 
“ E..... 78|Pittefield, A....... 6 
Harrisburg, A..... 7 \Pocasset: 
iD Bssees 61¢ Canoe, 44 81g 
“ Tee Stel. Toss Scccasseeiae 
Hyde Park, Stan’d. om | hance een 5 
aed XXX. {Salmon Falls, E... 7 
Indian Head, 44 8 |Stark, A........ .. 
ms os 4 aaa See one, Oa 
Indian Orchard : |swit River ....... 64 
AA 84 | ane, —— = f 
4¢' Utica, 
sos 8 7 9-4 26 
RR . 6K) * 10-4 29 
Laconia, AA....... 734! Wachusett, 30-in.. 7 
vs Dirdasasss 7 ” 36-in.. 8 
B ADissicuis - 40-in. 11% 
- ee = in. .133¢ 
Langley, Y eS 734|Waltham, P ...... ll 
Standard. 8 20 
ne RE - “ 10-4 22h 
iit: (aia 304 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Langdon, 4412 
AA, 4411 |Lousdale, 44 9 
L 44 9%) “ Cambric,44 14 
Amoskeag, A, 44 9%4|Masonville. 44 10 
Z, 7-8 64|Maxwell, 44 12K 
Bay Mills, 4411 “Linen Finish 14 
Bartlett, A 44 YIN. Y. Mills, 44138 
New Market,A.4-4 8 
ar 
Nashua, EB, 44 10 
“Pp, 42-in...113¢ 
« — W, 45-in..123¢ 
Pepperell, 64 lo 
Blackstone,AA44 9 sed 7-418 
Blackstone River.. 8 " 8-4 21 
Cabot, 78 By = 94 23 
“ 44 8 - 10-4 26 
42-1n....... 11344|Red Bank, 44 7K 
“« @in. ..... 12%)“ 78 6% 
Can 5 Slaterville, +4 8 
Clintod, ccc. re . 7-8 6 
Cc, 44 heen, 44 123¢ 
Dwight: [Utica Nonpareil : 
Cambric. 4412 4414 
Linen Finish..15 si 5-4 16 
Forestdale, 44 91 ” 64 21 
Fruit of the Loom : - 84 26 
449 Be “ 9-4 29 
Fearless, Be 844 s 104 32 
Green, G, 44 7|Wauregan, No. 1..10%4 
Great Falls, 2 keeew 7 Wamsutta, ee 1276 
eeeee ‘ 
‘5 “ —A..... 8 |Williamsville, t4 2 
- a (aes A White Rock, 44 10% 
es Whitinsville, +4 9 
Gold Medal, 44 8 = 8 7 
7-8 7<4| Waltham, He 18 
Hope, 44 | “ S+4 20 
Hills : ne 9-4 2216 
Semper Idem, or el as 10-4 
DENIMS, 
Amoskeag........- 15 (Otis, CC........00 11 
ere 81¢|Pearl River...... 14 
Warren, AXA 14 


Columbia, Heavy.. “15% 


ER: 


"BBL... 2.12 





Haymaker......... MD ccc ace 11 
Otis, Y erere 14 (Vouk....% scans 16 
OED ..coseeoesta 
STRIPES. 
American....9 @10 Otis, BB..... 10 @— 
Amoskeag.. 11103, 1s Massabesic. .12 13 
Dexter, A...— \Pittsfield.. @ 5% 
& SB. iw 12 Thorndike, B. 11% 10% 
Hamilton....11 @12 |Uncasville,A. 9 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA...16 |Hamilton, D.......114 
oe! A.. ...15 |Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
Massabesic, Bovess 131¢ 
Ease 121g 
= C..s..1hg 
Methuen, AA......144¢ 
Pearl River........15 
Pittsfield .......... 5 
Swift River....... . ¢ 
Willow Brook... . 144g 
York, 30-inch..... 13 





82-inch......15 


CORSET JEANS. 


Amoskeag......... 84 
Canoe River....... 64% 


Kearsarge......... 9 


|Naumk 


Laconia...........- . 8K 

Lawrence, Satteen. 9 
~ = 91g 

Pepperell. ....... 103¢ 





BROWN DRILLS. 


Agawam, F....... 7}¢|Laconia............ 8 

y acon pads oe — H....... Bis 
Appleton.” des 648 use »C.. 7% 
Augus acnewe eulecek, a coccccee OG 
i isicexsenass coccccccecs OME 








Bargains 


in SHETLAND ALGERINE, PLAIN 
ASHMERE, GRENA DINE, and OTHER 


Fancy Shawls, 


for EVENING WEAR. Also 


Novelties 


in HEAVY SHAWLS for TRAVELLERS 
d STEAMER USE, at 


SPECIALLY LOW PRICES. 


AT Stewart Ch 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th STREETS. 


J. Rothschild, 


No. 58 WEST 14th ST., NEW YORK, 


261 FULTON 8ST.. OPPOSITE CLINTON 
8T., BROOKLYN, 


IS NOW OFFERING $150,000 WORTH OF THE 


Finest French Milliner any | Goods, 





DV. iL, 
stock OF THE —* GouDs IN EVERY DE- 
PARTMENT 


IMMENSE SACRIFICE, 


comprising the very Latest Novel Shapes in French 
Chip, English Dunstable Round Hats and i onnets. 

Also Fancy Braids, Imitation chips etc., in styles 
that are Specially Manufactured by our Paris House 
for our establishments in this country. Also the 
most artistic designs | in Paris Flowers. The largest 

assortment of Ostrich and Fancy Feathers, etc. All 

the Newest Shades in Ribbons, Silks, and —_ to 
match. Velvets, Laces, Crapes, ete. Special Open- 
ing of a case of Paris-trimmed Round Hats and 
Bonnets. Also an endless variet 


of our own manu- 
facture, in the most Recherché 
Redu Prices. 


ityles, all at Greatly 
P. 8.—SPECIAL DISCOUNT to the TRADE. 
Very respectfully, J. ROTHSCHILD. 


1877. 1840 


JONES. 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS ARE 
OFFERED IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF 
THIS EXTENSIVE AND POPULAR ESs- 
TABLISHMENT. 





Dress G Goods, s 4 s Millinery, 


Suits, ‘Sacques, = x "SZ ~ Parasols, 
Dolmans, z Z 2, Fancy Goods, 
Shawls, z Z Hostery, 
s* s. 


Silks. “Laces. 


~” JONES * 


"', 
EIGHTH AVENUE. EIGHTH AVENUE. | : 








AND 


a 











‘NINETEENTH ST. _ NINETEENTH 8ST. 
S 
Shoes, ze Cloths, 
7 
Ribbons, Z Z Underwear, 
Gloves, Z, a Carpets, 
Upholstery, Z Z Plated Ware, 


Furniture. 


LA 7 _ 
ry House-furnishing Goods 





Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
Catalogues sent free, when d desired. 


JONES. 8TH AVE.. COR. 19TH ST. JONES. 


Miller & Grant 


ARE OFFERING 


Breton Embroidered Trimming, 
SILK FRINCES, 
ORNAMENTS, 
FANCY BUTTONS 
FANS, Ete, Ete., Ete., 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AT VERY MODERATE 
PRICES. 


No. 879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
R.H.MACY &CO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISH MENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 
RECEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIu RECEIVE SPECIAL CARB. 
CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 











14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE, N. Y. 
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THE FRENCH CHICKEN TRADE. 


WE cut from one of the papers of this 
city the following statement in regard to 
the poultry business in France: 





“Itis probable that few persons out of 
Franee are aware of the extent of what 
may be termed the ‘poultry industry” of 
that country. According to statistics given 
by one of the French papers, France sup- 
ports at the present time no fewer than 
40,000,000 hens, representing, at an esti- 
mated average of 2 francs 50 centimes each, 
100,000,000 francs ($2,000,000). These 
40,000,000 hens give birth annually to 
100,000,000 chickens, of which it is found 
expedient to put aside 10,000,000 each year 
for productive purposes. Accidents and 
disease again reduce the number of chick- 
ens destined for consumption to 80,000,000, 
which, putting their average value at 1 
franc 50 centimes apiece, may be estimated 
as worth 120,000,000 francs ($24,000,000). 
To these figures must be added the further 
value due to capons and fat pullets, which 
may be stated as 6,000,000 francs.” 


Nobody can beat a Frenchman in cooking 
a chicken; and we doubt whether any 
country in the world beats France in eating 
hie cheba 


CARPETS. 


ok SALE. ASTONISHING BAR- 


oN ORDER TO cer OUT PATTERNS WHICH 
T IN TO DUPLICATE, WILL 
‘ B NCE OF THE 











OR MANUFAC?PURERS’ PRICES, LARG# LINES, 
CHOICE DESIGNS. 


VRLVETR AND OgcETTaS FROM #2 PER 
YARD; BODY 8BRUS*ELS, Md $1.50; TAP- 
ESTRY, FROM si; ga REE-PLY, $1.1 

INGRAINS, A MANU r ACTURER’S STOCK, Pum 
CHASE CR 





PET AT 3) CENTS To THE FINEST MADE. 
ATTING 


u S . 
A CARGO JUST ARRIVED, TOO LA 
WHOLESALE TRADE PUnCHASED AT AUC- 


FROM wu ‘CENTS PER YARD 
—100 45 4 SLIGHTLY WET, WILL BE 
SOLD WAY 


SHEPPARD KNAPP. 


d 185 AVENUK, N. 
a "0 One Door A. +3 Thirteenth Street. os 


McCallum, 
Crease & 
Sloan, 


CARPETINGS, 


1012 AND 1014 
CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


EK, A. NEWELL, 


727 BROADWAY, 
CORNER WAVERLEY PLACE, 


manufactures to order, in a superior manner, 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 
WHITE DUCK VESTS, 


OUR OWN MAKE, 








Is constantly replenishing his stock of 


UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 


from T5e. up to the finest numbers in Silk. Also 
CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S Merino. 


Fancy Cotton, Lisle, and Silk HALF HOSE. 
NECK WEAR, 
of all the Latest Styles, at 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


(MAGIC PLAITER « 


WAVE YOU SEEN THE BEST MACHINE FOR MAKING 
ORESS TRIMMINGS 
S PLA & BOX PLATS .9 
PERFECTION. SIMPLICITY, ECONOMY] 
COST OF MACHINE SAVED ON ONE DRESS. 
Ry MAIL -CN\AUSTRATED CIRGULARS FREE~D 

ebb MILTON BRADLEY& CO, SPRINGFIELD 





ONLY i 

















An cloaant sei 0: 
Buttons give a coese n keeps Shirts. 
esand ‘full directions mailed free to any address 
as re oS | supplied st a small commission on cost. 
EEP MANOFACT 


ed free ba 5 SE posi St.. N.Y 





MATTING FOR THE MILLIONS. 


We will offer during this week the largestand best- 
selected stock of 
FANCY WHITE AND RED CHECK MATTINGS 
to be found in the city, from low grades tothe finest 
quality imported. In Cr ee with the above 
we we shall offer 500 rolls 
ET AND SLIGH TLY-STAINED MATTILNGS. 

Alsoa full assortment Ly Matt: esses, by tre ey 
Window-Shades, Material and Fixtures, Oil-Clot 
poet _oanene ads, and Housekeeping Linen and Cote 

“Agents for th 

RTFORD WOVEN WIRE MATTRESSES 


and the sasine Tucker Spring Beds. Iron Bed- 
steads and Cribs. 


H.P. WILLIAMS & CO., 350 CANAL 8T. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1877. 








Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THe INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of THE INDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Rea. Price. 
RGM. cc ccsiicivcccvccss $130 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly..............04 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Dlustrated Weekly. 360 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 
“The Mother’s Joy’”)........ 270 30 
Harper’s Magazine.............. 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly.............-++- 360 400 
HRarpet"s BAG. 6cccicccccccccccs 3 60 4 00 
Home Journal................+++ 2 60 8 00 


Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 


engraving ‘‘The Glee Maiden’ 110 = 1 30 
Ladies’ Journal...........eeeeee 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 150 
Po pular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 275 300 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 3 60 400 
Sunday Magazine.. ............. 230 2% 
RO GOMES << cocncsccccess gudsees 360 400 
The Nation (new subs.).......... 47 520 
The Nursery (new subs.)........ -135 160 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 50 
The Christian............ cossesee OH 10 
Presbyterian Quarterly (newsubs.) 310 3 60 


International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm............ 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream............... 350 400 
Eclectic Magazine..........se00082 450 500 
Waverley Magazine.............. 450 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 260 300 


tw” POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information by applying to us. 


Se ee 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tok INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co's. 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


& 
PAPER FILE. 








VLBIATAL O2LNIa¥d 

















PREMIUMS. 


We offer any one of the following PREM 
UMS, all postage paid, to subserfbers who send 
$3 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (eithet 
new or renewal) viz. 





Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

“ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x381¢. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

Address 


Fine 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 








52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 “ . “ 1 50 
13 ° - p> 0.75 
52 . after 3 months, 3.50 
52 2 after 6 months, 4.00 
Short subscriptions 10 eents per week. 
PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 


received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet stree 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
post-office—whether directed to his name or anothe 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsik 
for the payment. 


2.~—If a person orders his paper discontinued, 
must pay all arr or the publisher may c 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from th 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to tak 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, o7 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


4 times a, a 
B “ th ” 


% .“ ee on ies 
& “ (twelve “ Poe. (62 


(three months).sbe 
« ivelve mE 650 


eT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


3 
26 
52 





FINANCIAL NOTICES,...TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTIOES............ Frrty CENTS A LINE 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
@; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advan 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





P 0. Bex 3787 New York City 
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The Largest, the he Ablest, and the 
Best Religious Newspaper 
in America. 


IT 1S UNSECTARIAN, 
IT IS EVANCELICAL, 
iT 1S LIBERAL, 
iT 18 RADICAL, 
iT 1S BOLD. 


Religious Questions, Political Questions‘ 
Financial Questions, and all 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. 


It is the Paper tor the Family for 
the Children, for Business Men, 
tor Farmers, for Both Sexes, 
for all Classes. 


Here are the names of some of the men and 
women who write for THE INDEPENDENT: 


JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT, D.D., 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT 
A.BRONSON ALCOTT, 

ANNA C. BRACKETT, 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D., 
Rev. THOMAS K. BEECHER, 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
Prof. 8. C. BARTLETT, 

Pres. JOHN BASCOM, 

LOUISA BUSHNELL, 

ELIHU BURRITT, 

THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKR, D.D., 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 

GEO. B, CHEEVER, D.D., 

Cc. P. CRANCH, 

MARY CLEMMER, 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D 
GEO. DUFFIELD. D.D. 

GEORGE E. ELLIS, D.D., 

Prof. C. C. EVERETT. 

KATE FIELD, 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 

Mrs. R. S. GREENOUGH, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
“ HOWARD GLYNDON,” 
LUCRETIA P. HALE, 

BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” 

T. W. HIGGINSON. 

“BR. BL, 

Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH 
PERE HYACINTHE, 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
Pres, J. F. HURST, D.D., 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

PAUL H. HAYNE, 

LAURA SANFORD “ Fanchon 
HENRY JAMES, Jr., 

SARAH 0. JEWETT 

LUCY LARCOM, 

GEO. MACDONALD, 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 

THE ABBE MICHAUD. 
Chief-Judge JOSEPH NEILSON 
J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 

Prof. JAMES ORTON, 

Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
RAY PALMER, D. D., 
nARRIET W. PRESTON, 

J. J. PIATT, 

MARGARET J. PRESTON 

Mrs. S. M. B. PIATT 

RACHEL POMEROY, 

C.8. ROBINSON, D.D., 

HIRAM RICH, 

R, 8, STORRS, D.D., LL D., 

Rev, DAVID SWING, 

PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 

JANE G. SWISSHELM, 

DEAN STANLEY, 

Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 

ALFRED B. 8TREET, 

R. H. STODDARD, 

B. P. SHILLABER, - 
JOS. P. THOMPSON, D. D., LL.D, 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D, 
Prof. MOSES COIT TYLER, 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 

CELIA THAXTER, 

Rev. HENRY C. TRUMBULL 
GEO. M. 'OWLE, 

JAMES GRANT WILSON, 

Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 

JOHN G. WHITTIER 

CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER 
Prof. C. A. YOUNG. 








The Household Edition of THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS, the Elegant Steel En- 
gravings the * EMANCIPATION PROCLAMA- 
TION.” “AUTHORS OF THE UNITED 


STATES,” and “CHARLES SUMNER” are 
given to subscribers as premiums. SPECIMEN 
COPIES of the Paper, containing full list of pre, 
miums, sent free. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom libera 
commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TOSUBSCRIBE, 


Subscription Price $3 with no addi-« 
tional charge for postage. 
Address 


THE INDEPENDENT 
251 Broadway New York, 
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Weekly Market Review. 


{For week ending Friday, June 8th, 1877.) 














REPORTED RXPRESSLY FOR “ THE INDEPENDENT.” 





GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil, Coffee has remained 
unusually quiet., The distributing demand 
does not improve; and dealers thus meet 
with no encouragement to enter, the market 
for supplies being sufficiently stocked for 
all present requirements. The general 
position of the article, however, appears to 
he in importers’ favor and previous prices 
are firmly demanded. Mild Coffees.—The 
market for these descriptions is about as 
quiet as it is for Brazils; but, notwithstand- 
ing the dullness, prices generally are firm- 
ly sustained. We quote: 


Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 181¢@23 
Santos,Ord. to Choice..........seeee0: 2214 @231¢ 
ae ee: 26 

BONER iss. ssbewiectecshsess0sns been 29 30 
Maracaibo soc gid see See Jeccses sect 21 @23 
RARAGOR So vdis 0005000950 00400s0ss000 22 @23 


TEA.—The market remains in a quiet 
and altogether unsatisfactory condition, so 
far as importers and dealers are concerned, 
the demand being largely supplied through 
the medium of the auction-rooms, at prices 
so low and irregular as to greatly interfere 
with private contracts. Green is neglected 
and the market is unsettled. Japan.—The 
market is dull and depressed. Black.— 


Market quiet. We quote: 

FIYGOR... .occcccesedivbodvecckectcee 25 @ 50 
a ere 23 @ 7 
English Breakfast......cccccscscece 25 ve 
Uncolored Japan.........cesseeeees 30 ¢ 65 
OOlON..0..0 dads ccobicsddive coUaedVebu 30 @ 7 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—The market re- 
mains very quict. A large portion of the 
current receipts are for refiners’ account, 
and, with only a moderate demand for 
their goods, this interest is enabled to 
maintain their previous quiet attitude. Re- 
fined.—The market has been somewhat ir- 
regular. On Wednesday and Thursday 
Yellows sold at a slight decline; but yester- 
day there was an improved feeling. Hards 
are unchanged, excepting that Granulated 
is held a shade higher. Soft Whites are as 
before; but at the close there was an im- 
proved tone and a hardening tendency was 


visible. We quote. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 10 @104% 
ee errr rey ee — @12% 
CMMI, 6 0'os040000 apnesses — @l2% 
PIO 54 os nassnkeoncspaan 12%@131¢ 
ERE oon conenwpccvepace 12 @12\ 
Wuite.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 114{@11K 
Ma Dood scoscccecsseccsps 114@11s% 
REAMEES: 355 sceneeiceseseacar 114@11% 
YELLOW.—Extra C..........ccccceee 10%@l11 


Other grades, including C... 934@103{ 


MOLASSES.—West India descriptions 
have been in limited demand. Refiners 
continue to be well supplied by their own 
importations and by purchases to arrive, 
and so enter the market with indifference, 
not bidding over 50c. for 50° test, while 
holdérs still demand 52. Grocer’ qualities 
are also very quiet, as well as boiling 
grades, though prices are nominally as be 
fore. New Orleans.—The demand con- 
tinues very light and the market is weak. 


We quote: 

Cuba, refining grades (50° test)...... — @2 
Cuba, grocery grades.........sseeee. nominal. 
ee ee ae ot 4 
New Orleans, good to prime......... — @55 
New Orleans, choice...........esse0 —_ oes 
New Orleans, fancy........... escecs— 


FISH.—The supply of Mackerel is re- 
duced to a few Bay, Halifax, and some in- 
ferior Massachusetts Shore; but these grades 
are not inquired for, the demand being 
active for choice No.1 and No. 2 Shore. 
There have been no receipts of new Fish. 
Dry Cod are dull. George’s Bank are 
offered at $4.621¢@$4.75. An invoice of 
10,000 boxes Scaled Herring and 2,000 do. 
No. 1 sold at 14 cents for the former and 11 
for the latter. Barrel Herring are neg- 
lected. Prices are entirely nominal. We 
quote: 





George’s Cod, @ qtl........... 4 7% 5 50 

Grand Bank God...... veseeee 300 @3 7% 

Pickled, Scale, # bbl........ - 400 450 

Pickied Cod, @ bbl.......... - 550 6 00 
Mackerel 

. 00 @21 00 

50 10 60 

vd 15 00 

50 9 00 

No. 3 Medium............ scoeg 2 00 8 00 

Salmon, Pickled, # bbl., New.17 v0 00 

Herring, Scale, # box......... — 15 17 

Herring, No. 1, @ box.........— 18 15 


SALT.—Liverpool Fine continues scarce 


THE INDEPENDENT 


and in demand ,and prices are ruling firm. 
Bulk, though not active, is doing fairly and 
prices are well sustained. We quote: 


Turk’s Island, ® bushel...... -— 28 @— 30 
Liverpool, Ashten’s........... oS 2 50 
Liverpool, other brands...... - 110 1 35 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz.....— — i 


30 
In small bags, 40 ina vbi.....— 6% 74 
In small pockets, 100 ina bbl..— 38 G 34g 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES are dull and somewhat nominal 
in price. We quote Pot 44@5 cents and 
Pearl 634 @7 cents. 


BROOM CORN.—The market is quiet. 
We quote Green Hurl 6@7 cents, Medium 
Green 5@6 cents, and Red and Red-Tipped 
4@4} cents, cash. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc.—Flour.—There 
has been a moderate demand for Western 
and State Flour and the market has 
been irregular, the general tendency, how- 
ever, being in buyers’ favor. A fair in- 
quiry has prevailed for shipping extras for 
export. City Flour has met with some 
favor, but has not been at all active. 
Southern Flour.—The demand for Southern 
Fiour has been moderate and there have 
been some sales in advance of arrival, at 
full prices. Rye Flour has been in limited 
demand. The market has tended in buy- 
ers’ favor all through. Corn Meal.—There 
has been a fair inquiry, but the market has 
favored the buyer and prices show a reces- 








sion of 5 cents on some kinds. We quote: 
Unsound Fiour.. - 3 75@ 7 00 
State Supers -- 5 50@ 6 00 
State No. 2. ae 4% 
NE MIR, dois esucchsrsusss sec 6 30@ 7 00 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 7 75@ 9 25 
NB 2 se White...... 8 25@ 9 50 
Minnesota Common to Fancy..... 8 25@ 9 00 
ne New O08 nis Ndi wes 9 00@10 00 
Southern Flour.......... «+e. D OO@10 50 
Rye Flour....... seoeeee 4 50@ 5 10 
Corn Meal ... sees 2 T@ 4 00 


GRAIN.—The markets for cereals have 
not changed materially, a fair business hav- 
ing been done in the leading articles, at 
varying prices. Wheat.—The market has 
ruled quiet and prices have for the most 
part been nominal. The receipts have been 
fair as compared with the demand, 
although small as compared with corre- 
sponding dates in previous years, But, in 
view of the unusually small visible supply 
and the small receipts at the Western 
points of shipment, holders of prime New 
Crop No. 2 have manifested considerable 
confidence, and as a general thing refused 


to make concessions. Corn.—With a vary- 
ing demand, the market has been irregular 
and prices have been fluctuating and un- 
certain fer future deliveries, but — 
steady and even firmer for ‘‘ spot.” Rye.— 
The market has been dull, but prices have 
undergone nochange. Barley.—The mar- 
ket remains dull and nominal for all except 
Feed Barley. Oats.—The market for Oats 
has undergone no radical change, although 
fluctuating to the extent of 2@3 cents per 
bushel and settling down finally at lower 
prices, as compared with previous quota- 


tions. Beans have also been in limited re- 
quest. We quote: 
WHEAT: 
WPS TINE onc scdcanccecens -185 @ 200 
White Western........... seers — @195 
MO, 1 BER WAUEOS. occ ccccsccece nominal, 
No. 2 Milwaukee......... sence a a0 a a ae 
No. 1 Chicago........ gistasees “RIE 
OY tales ae Be oe — @18 
Amber Michigan............06 _ 1 90 
Rye, State........ pesencecsede _- 97 
Rye, Western............ eevace- 80 _ 
Barley... dcx sic nwobeee one nae - 56 @ 56 
Corn: 
Southern White.........seeeee 60 61 
Southern Yellow............. - 60 61 
sss apsteacones 60 611g 
Western Yellow...... ccccccese OO @ EL 
Oats: 
BURN 3660%0606 ssdeneee soeseee 45 @ 68 
oS ey - SV eCdecreweees 48 64 
asp beenpanintaigneneiaaeanteres 37 @ — 
BEANS: 
Marrow, New....... 4g cowers -. 350 3 90 
PEE. INO 1 ch0scasheeesses 2 15 3 00 
White Kidney, New....-...+++ 27 @3W 
Red Kidney, New..... cogeeces BO 1 BED 
Bs DEMIR Sa scscocesossessess 275 @300 


CATTLE MARKET.—There has been a 
fairly active demand for Beef Cattle during 
the week, both from exporters and home 
consumers, and receivers have succeeded in 
obtaining an advance of one-quarter of a 
cent per Ib. The sales were at 12@121¢ 
cents for best grades, to dress 58 lbs. to the 
—_ cwt.; 11@11% for fair to prime, to 

ress 56@58 lbs.; 1014@10%4 for ordinary 
to medium, to dress 56 lbs. ; and 10@10Y, for 
common, to dress the same. There con- 
tinues a scarcity of Milch Cows, and in the 
absence business is light. We quote $65@ 
$75, Calf included. Calves are quiet, but 
steady at 5@714 cents. Sheep are dull and 
lower; quoted 14 @6M cents for Clipped 
and 64@7 for Unshorn. Lambs are un- 
changed. Sales of Live Hogs were made 
at $5 70@$5 8144. The receipts for the 





week are 9,554 Beef Cattle, 22 Cows, 





t 3.997 “Calves; 23,510 Sheep, and 20,754 
Hogs. 


HAY.—Both Shipping and Retail grades 
continue quiet and prices of the latter are a 
trifle easier. The receipts are large and 
stock is accumulating. We quote North 
River Shipping 70@75 cents, Retail quali- 
ties 70@95, Clover 50@70 as to quality, and 
Salt 55@65. Straw continues quiet but 
steady. Quoted 70@75 cents for Long Rye, 
pee si for Short do., and 55@60 for Oat, 
casb. 


PROVISIONS.—The market for the 
Hog product, as for all other kinds of Pro- 
visions, has remained lifeless; but there 
have occurred no radical changes, save in 
one or two articles. Pork.—There has 
been but a limited demand for this article, 
either for immediate or future delivery, and 
the transactions have been circumscribed 
and generally at prices showing a decline. 
Bacon.—The market has been eharacter- 
ized by extreme dullness since ‘luesday 
and very little has been done. Cut Meats. 
—In common with all other kinds of Pro- 
visions, the market for Meats has ruled 
dull; but prices show no change worthy of 
mention. Lard.—The market has ruled 
heavy for the most part, and both spot and 
futures have declined, the market yester- 
day being heavy at the decline. Beef.— 
The market is without improvement, hav- 


ing been dull and nominal. We quote: 
BEEF: 
Pisin Moss: Bil.6.0as0<65500 --13 00 @14 00 
EERE MEOOE. oc coc s5s docaccets 14 00 @14 50 
Prime Mess, tierce............21 00 @22 00 
kL AE 15 00 15 50 
a Extra India Mess, tierce..25 00 @26 00 
‘ORE: 
Beas, Western... .cacivss. ses — @i4 6 
PERG WORE... 6.0 06000000008 11 50 @12 00 
ee rr 14 00 @l14 50 
RD: 
West. Steam, tcs., pr.,# 100 bs. 900 @ 9 10 
MMMM Ss si cccsseeccescees -— 8 7 
MENU s csc ccceatecseentences 72 @9 50 
AMS: 
BNOG aie Sint secucdaksesoreaspee 9 @10 
SS EE RE A oe ssaneee se 114@124 
SHOULDERS: 
hi euiie baat heats 6 @6K% 
DEF OMICS cesane ric Uh ecsaesyete 5 @ 5% 
Bacon; DEY BAO 6.6.6. 0scececcccens T4@ 8 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The market 
is quiet. We quote: 


Domestic Rags: 


White iy area r 54@ 6 
Country Mixed (free of woolens)...... 3 384 
City Colored . 2555.66.85 0see8 vcccee %@ 1 
PAPER STOCK: 

RIDOORIOCUINS . 6aicncccccceee<e eevee S1G@ 3% 
No. 1 White Shavings...........00. - 54@ 5! 
Book Stock (solid)....... cebensathion 3kK@ — 
COMMON PRONG iso cic sceccscuneaaccs 1 @1X% 


WOOL,—Although the business of the 
past few days has been light, there is a de- 
cidedly better tone to the market, due to the 
reduced supplies. Quite a large number of 
manufacturers have recently made their 
appearance in quest of stock; but the lim- 
ited quantity and the generally poor condi- 
tion of that in store has restricted trade. 
Goods are now selling better than they have 
been at any time this year; and, though the 
margin in manufacturers’ favor is small, 
there is a disposition shown to do business 


on a narrow profit. We quote: 

American XXX........00. ee —8 @—50 
Oe tit Peewee csnsee sevens 38 @—42 
se i cawansescce eae ee —35 @—40 

ROI 3:06.50. 45500 emascet —15 @i0 

ROS 1 SE cicls gicvis'e'se's'e's'eind eet —18 24 

Superfine Pulled..........se.+0- —33 7 

Sekpessten, Unwashed.........--—19 22 

DOMME ND. oocteee sacccevsaeecae —23 27 

ENS, SIUNO n55.0055s.0000060000 —17 19 

8. A., Cord’a, Washed.......... —27 

BL, Whithe, .0..00ccceccscoseces wo 15 

Smyrna, Unwashed............. O17 18 

Smyrna, Washed..........+.006 O17 30 


Cal. gps Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 27 
Cal ., Unwashed, medium.. 23 26 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 14 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 13 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market remains quiet, 
with a moderate ne and prices are 
nominally unchanged. The exportation of 
American Beef has given a stimulus to the 
exportation of American Butter. Immense 
refrigerator storehouses are being con- 
structed by our local dealers, where choice 
Butter can be kept for consumption or ex- 


portation. One of these is cooled by two 
hundred tons of ice and has a capacity of 
10,000 pkgs. We quote: 

New Butter: 

BSeabe: WialaG. <5 5 608 8 s65 sick. ein 500 — @22 
State, tubs, seloct.........ccccaces — @w 
State, tubs, fair to choice........... 12 @19 
Western, Creamery SbbeCevededoee _ 
Western, Dairy, tubs..............- _ 16 
Western, Factory, tubs..... ase eueine 14 @l5 


CHEESE.—The demand has been light, 
and the market, though without decided 
change, has tended in buyers’ favor. We 
quote: 

NEw CHEESE: 


State, Factory, fancy.......... eoeeel2 @12K 
State, Factory, fair to prime........ 11¥@12 
State, Factory, poor to fair...... ----10 @l1 
Western Factory, good to fine....... 10 @i12 
Western Factory, fairto good....... 9 @10 


EGGS remain steady under a fair deliv- 
ery. We quote: 


Jersey, single barrels.......... ee — @I1S 
State and Penn..... ee ee ee 16K@17 - 
Western and Canadian...........+. 154@16 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUITS.--The mar- 





ket is dull for all Se with prices 
nominally as before. The exportsof Dried 
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Fruit from the United States to Europe 
since last June have amounted to $2,500,000 
in value, compared with $600,000 in the 
same period the year before. Dried Ap- 
ples figure largély in this movement. This 
country has exported over 12,000,000 Ibs. 
of them since last June, as compared with 
522,000 lbs. the previous year. We quote. 


Apples, State, 1876........ec..ee0005 5 @6 
Apples, Western, 1876, prime........ 5 @5K 
Apples, Southern, 1876, sliced, choice 4 4h, 
Apples, Southern, 1876, fair to good. 3144@ 414 
Peaches, peeled, choice...........+. 14 @15 
Peaches, unpeeled, halves........... 7 @ 8 
Peaches, unpeeled, quarters......... 6 va 
BlGGKDET HOR. oh 5.55 0ss. oo osidb he oon ss 6 @ bY 
BRO che. .6e5is. Oidaeie se Biased 1 @li 


HOPS.--The features of the market are 
the same. Choice grades are selling mod- 
erately for export and command outside 
quotations, while all qualities below strict- 
ly prime meet with but little attention and 
prices of such are very irregular. We 
quote: 


Crop of 1876, State, fair to prime..... 8 @l7 
Crop of 1875, Eastern...... eecasccee 6 @10 
ONE, BUN GEO WUIS. coc shes cc tet tess vs 4 6 


POTATOES are in fair demand and 
prices firm. We quote: 


Bermuda, per bbl........... alexideed $7 00@7 50 
Peachbiow, per BDL... ..cccccccecess 3 75@4 25 
Early Rose, prime, per bbl.. ...... 435@ — 


SEEDS.—Clover is entirely nominal and 
no reliable figures can be quoted. Timothy 
is held at $1.90@$2, without business, 
Flax is taken in a small way as wanted at 
$1.75@$1.85. We quote: 

Clover, Western, 1876, prime, per lb. 14 14 
oo ’ Btate, per ...... oe We is” 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 90 @2 00 
Red Top, per sack, 50 Ibs........ 225 @2 7 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ 160 @1 70 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPHS, 
158 Front Street, New York. 





Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 50 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
PORTH So bin coos} c0d' cess 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
ROUTING ss < <5 o geeatves sscandee 51 94 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 
MOE i ciciccne-imawonansindon 38 72 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 40 00 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 40 00 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 @ 50 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 3000@ 35 00 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 00@ 45 00 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime. «22. .:<ce.gens 38 41 00 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone..... 40 43 00 
Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano...... 33 00@ 36 00 
Lister Bros. Bone..........0..00 32 00@ 40 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 00@ 3300 
ee «« Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 32 00 
2 « Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 
- ‘¢ Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 47 = 
00 





Matfield Fertilizers.............. 55 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 38 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 40 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Is]. Guano. 40 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 47 00 
High-grade Te Praebecepey me 41 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 35 00 
Ground Raw Bone............. 40 00 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 18 00 
Bone Beeur. 6.5... oc ddake so.<0ie%e 40 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 22 oo 25 00 
Plaster, per ton..........sseeees - 800@ 900 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p. c.), per Ib. Sec 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 34c@4 e. 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), ‘ oc @ 3i{e. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib...........- 4Y%ic.@ 4%c. 
Nitrate of Soda, perlb........... 44e.@ 4%(e. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.... 5 c.@ 5ige. 
Dried Blood, per lb........ Pieces ce 3 ¢ 
Dried Fiesh, “$ %.in.s..ceceese 24c.@ 3 e¢. 








TEAS AND COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
in Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or part of timein 
selling our good 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 31and33 Vesey St., New York. 





TEAS, COFFEES, 
AND SPICES. 
and consum 
in onera of above articles should 
call at JOS. STINER & CO.’S 
wholesale warehouse, 178 and 180 
Chambers street, 


in the country 
wholesale price: ” lots to 


t prompt ttention. Bend for 
mee a 

. Address P. O. box 4237. 
AGENRS WANTED. 








BARLOW's Fare an 
INDIGO BLUE. |2s3 n. 24 Streou, Puliadelphia 


TEAS, COFFEES, SUGARS, AND SPICES, 
BEST STANDARD QUALITIES. 
STINER’S NEW YORK AND CHINA TEA CO 


Ti, 79, and 81 Vesey St., opp. Washington Market. 
M. H. MOSES & CO., Prop’s. 


ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 
Please send for Price-Lists. 


oF . 
TEAS.~Te acest the world. go 


Company in 
‘bod contin 
staple articlepleaaon, everybody Trade ually 


me WLS a Vesey BLN Y PO. Box 139, 
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Young y and Old. 


POOR PONTO. 
BY MARY 0. BARTLETT. 


Powro laid his head ~~ ‘ 
Qn my lap so still I had to cry. 
Mamma says he’s dead, ‘ 
Don’t dogs go to Heaven when they die ? 


Won’t God take him? Say! 

Don’t good puppies get their sins forgiven ? 
Can't they find the way 

Up to where the angels live, in Heaven ? 








HOW PHIL WENT. 
BY ALMIRA L. HAYWARD. 





Puiu is our little cousin who lives in 
Boston. I call him little; but he is almost 
fifteen years old. I mean that he is not 
such a great, strong boy as Brother How- 
ard; for Phil was hurt in a railroad acci- 
dent, when he was only four years old, and 
his spine is curved so he will never grow 

- tobe very large nor be able to stand or 
walk much. You must not think he isa 
whining, disagreeable sick boy; because he 
is very happy, we think. At least, he is 
always.cheerful when we ‘go to visit him, 
as we Often do. He lives in a beautiful 
house near the Public Garden, for Uncle 
Howard is rich; and Phil has everything 
he wants but health, which we, his country 
cousins, have in abundance, 

Our father isa doctor, and, as there are 
six of us, he does not have much money to 
spare, though we are not really poor. We 
had not dreamed, or, rather, we had only 
dreamed, of going to the great Exhibition, 
when one morning Brother Howard, who 
is Uncle’s namesake, received the follow- 
ing letter: 

** Boston, Sept. 12th, 1876. 

“Dear Boy :—If you like, you may invite 
Helen, Alice, and Ralph tv go with you.to 
Philadelphia, on the 18thinst. I am going on 
again about some business, and will meet you at 
the O. C. depot in time for the six o’clock train 
to Fall River. Phil and his mother are still at 
Nahant, well as usual. Love to your parents, 
who must remember their promise to spend 
Christmas with us this year. 

* Yours, UncLte Howarp.”’ 

Can you think how the boys swung their 
hats, and we girls ‘‘oh’d” and ‘‘ah’d” over 
this letter? And all blessed our dear, kind 
uncle, who always knows the: best way to 
make us happy. . Mother tried to calm us 
down, by asking us if-we could be ready 
on such short notice. 

“Ready?” cried Howard. ‘“‘ Why, Moth- 
er, give me @ clean collar, and I shall be 
all ready this minute.” ' 

We girls knew there would have to be 
many Clean collars, as well as other things; 
but we declared ourselves willing to work 
early and late,’and when Monday came 
everything we needed was done. ~ We con- 
cluded it would be foolish to take a trunk, 
when the black alpacas' we were to wear 
were our best. So we condensed our bag- 
gage into two hand-bags and two shawl- 
straps, which made just a package apiece. 

That week! I cannot tell you about it; 
but we enjoyed every minute, and have 
lived it all over and over again so many 
times! 

Poor Phil could not go—is too weak to 
bear such a journey; so, after we reached 
Philadelphia, Helen proposed that we all 
try to see everything for Phil, as well as 
ourselves, and when we went to see him at 
Christmas-time we could tell him all about 
it. Uncle Howard overheard us one day, 
while we lunched at the Dairy, comparing 
notes as to what we had.seen for Phil that 
morning; so then we told him our plan. 
He did not say much; but’we knew by the 
quiver of his lip for a minute that he 
wished he could carry his poor boy in his 
arms to see the beautiful things about us. 

When the last day but one came, we be- 
gan to make our purchases, for Uncle had 
given us at starting five dollars apiece for 
spending-money. It was suchastudy: Of 
course, We wanted to buy something for 
everybody, and most of all for Phil. We 
consulted each others good deal, because 
we did not want to have two giftsalike, if 
we could help it; and we succeeded pretty 
well at last, finishing the very morning we 
left. °* 

Did you ever buy your Christmas presents 
a long time beforehand and try to keep 
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them a secret? Then you will understand 
how hard it was for us all, when we got 
bome to father and mother and wanted to 
tell them all we had seen and done. 

We began at once with our plan for bring- 
ing the Centennial home to Phil Sy sharing 
it all with him at Christmas-time. They 
approved, of course, and Mother proposed 
that all our gifts, still wrapped in brown 
papers, be locked up in the china-closet 
drawer, and she would keep the key and 
‘promise not to look.” It was.a lesson in 
patience, you may be sure; but we could 
talk all we liked about what we had seen, 
only now and then some one would say: 
‘In Italy, where I bought”—and then sud- 
denly stop and demurely add ‘‘a Christ- 
mas present.” 

Partly to help us wait and partly because 
it was good practice, Father proposed that 
we each take some one department of the 
Exhibition and write out all we could re- 
member about it for Phil. We all eagerly 
agreed to do it; and, after some discussion, 
Howard took the Main Building; Ralph, 
Machinery Hall; Helen, the Art Gallery; 
and I, the Woman’s Pavilion and various 
odds and ends. 

School began the first of October; and, 
with lessons and our ‘‘ Reports for Phil,” as 
we called our blank books, the time went 
less slowly, and at last it was the night be- 
fore Christmas, and we were all at Uncle 
Howard’s, as merry a company of cousins 
as ever you saw. How could we wait till 
morning? There was no help for it, for 
Uncle had decided it would be better for us 
all not to have the tree unloaded till after 
breakfast Christmas morning. 

After our late tea we all gathered in 
Phil’s parlor, as they call the sunny corner 
room which opens from the dining-room 
and looks outontheCommon. Aunt Clara 
is always planning something which will 
add to the beauty or convenience of this 
room, till it has come to be a little Para- 
dise, I think. There is a German canary, 
so tame that the door of its cage need never 
be shut; an aquarium, which is a perpetual 
delight to Phil through the long winter; a 
window-garden, which is quite a miniature 
conservatory; and a library, which fills the 
alcoves on both sides of the chimney. 

As we drew around the open fire, Uncle 
and Father began to discuss politics, while 
Mother and Aunt Clara talked over old 
friends; so Phil motioned to us to come 
nearer his chair, where we could chat, with- 
out disturbing the old folks. 

“Come, Howard,” said he, “tell me 
what you liked best of all you saw at Phil- 
adelphia.” 

‘«Tt’s hard telling, because, you see, some 
things I admired, but didn’t care to own, 
and others I did wish for every time I went 
near them. I used to like best to look at 
the great Corliss engine. It was inspiring, 
you know, like Niagara or the sight of an 
army. I used to think: All this mighty 
power controlled by one man!” 

“Yes,” said Phil, ‘‘I should think it 
would inspire one just to look atit. And 
djd you enjoy the cascade, opposite?” 

“We did,” put in Helen. ‘‘ That’s where 
Alice and I used to rest, while the boys 
wandered around among the machinery we 
could not understand. There was some- 
thing so pretty in the way the little streams 
crossed over and met the great ones, as 
though they said: ‘See us! We can work, 
too. If our pipes are little, we can reach 
high and far and do good where the big 
pipes won't fit.’” 

Phil looked up with a quick smile, as 
though he knew Helen meant that sugges- 
tion for his comfort, as I suspect she did. 
After we had answered several of Phil’s 
inquiries, Ralph exclaimed: 

‘* How have you learned so much about 
it? You ask us questions just-as though 
you had seen the buildings and been over 
them yourself;” 

** Well, I have seen .it all in imagina- 
tion,” replied Phil, ‘for Father has made 
me plans of the buildings and bought me 
80 many pictures that I think I have a 
pretty clear idea of it all; but Ienjoy filling 
up the outline by hearing you talk it over. 
What country did you most enjoy, Alice?” 

“Oh! Russia, by all means,” I answered. 
“T bad no idea they had so many.rich and 
beautiful manufactures. But I liked the 
malachite display best of all. I used to'go 
to that corner every day, as to a shrine; 





and every time I found, some new beauty. 
You’ve seen the pictures of the four.thou- 
sand-dollar mantel and the great vases; but 
in the, cases there were, such lovely little 
pieces—ornaments, charms, 
things. I always thought the stone was 
used solid, like marble, but the officer there 
told us it is far too brittle and precious for 
that, so in large articles it is only veneered 
on to some cheaper material; but the 
crosses, charms, and other ornaments we 
saw were solid. Is malachite found in our 
country?” 

‘« Not very often in large quantities—that 
is, of the kind which takes so fine a pol- 
ish,” answered Phil. ‘‘I have been read- 
ing about it this week, and find that the 
best specimens come from Siberia. In the 
London Exhibition, in 1851, Prince Demi- 
doff exhibited a pair of doors, fourteen feet 
five inches in hight by seven feet in width, 
which were made of malachite. Thirty 
men worked on them day and night fora 
year preceding the Exhibition. There! 
Father promised me a story about Prince 
Demidoff; and Iam going to ask for it 
now, so you can all hear it.” 

So, just as our father took up the evening 
paper, Phil called to Uncle Howard, and 
asked him if he remembered the story he 
promised when they were reading about 
malachite? 

‘‘ Yes, my son; but I have some letters 
to answer now. If you will come to the 
library, Howard, I will give you the book, 
and you can read the story to the rest.” 

And here it is: 


“One day in 1696 Peter the Great. went 
to visit an iron foundry at Toula, where 
arms were made on: a.large scale for the 
Russian Government, , The Czarhad. with 
him a halberd of a superior sort, which had 
been made abroad, and ordered that two of 
the best workmen who would undertake to 
make some after the same pattern be sent 
for. Demidoff, an honest,. industrious 
miner, was the only person who had the 
courage to present himself before his sover- 
eign. Peter was so struck with his tall 
stature and strength of limb, added to a 
pleasing expression of countenance, that 
he turned to his attendants and said: 
‘This young man would = cutuca | cap- 
ital figure among my grenadiers.’ Démi- 
doff was struck with terror on hearing 
these words, and prostrated himself at the 
feet of the Emperor, entreating that: he 
might not be taken from an aged mother, 
whom he supported and who could not live 
without him. Peter smiled at his fears, 
and told him to forge three hundred hal- 
berds as good as the pattern, and he should 
be let off from military service. Demidoff 
took courage at these words, and promised 
the Emperor that he would bring them for 
his inspection. The workman was true to 
his word, and produced the weapons, which 
were even superior to the model. Peter 
was delighted, ordered him to be paid three 
times the value of the spears, and dismissed 
him with presents, promising to call on 
him on his way to Moscow. ‘The Czar was 
also true to his word. He found Demidoff 
established in a small workshop of his own, 
and gave him another commission. This 
time it was to copy a gun of.a new and 
foreign manufacture; which Demidoff again 
outrivaled, and so pleased the Emperor by 
his industry and cleverness that he made 
the miner and his heirs a present forever of 
an extensive district immediately surround- 
ing his humble dwelling, with full liberty 
to work it for minerals as he might please. 

‘‘This ground proved the source of im- 
mense riches to Demidoff, for it was found 
to cover some valuable veins of iron of the 
finest quality in Russia. Other estates 
were purthased with the. capital’ thus 
acquired, in one of which a:gold mine*was 
discovered, which yielded upward of one 
hundred thousand pounds yearly. 

‘*When Peter the Great learned how valu- 
able a subject he had rewarded in Demi- 
doff—who employed many thousand work- 
men, to whom he was always a kind and 
liberal master—he wished to elevate him to 
the class of nobles. After some hesitati 
the old-man consented; and, being asked: 
what his coat of arms.should be, answered: 
‘A miner’s hammer, that my posterity may 
never forget the source of. their wealth and 
prosperity.’ To this family Russia is greatly 
indebted for the extension and. progress: of 
her. mining resources, Siberia especially 
owes. much to the working miner, who was 
among the first to develop its rich mines of 
copper, gold, and silver.” 

“Thank you, Howard,” said Phil. -‘‘Did 
you boys enjoy Russia, too?” * 

‘Yes; but. for different:.reasons. We 
used to admire the furs. Some of them 
were made up in elegant cloaks and robes; 
but we liked best those that were unmade, 
Such rich; heavy fur as it was! Marten 
and sable ‘and other kinds we had nevef 
seen; and the eider-down and albatross—we 
used to slyly smooth them down whenever 
we},went by. We,liked the bronzes, too, 
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and a case of curious old silverware, 
marked at_ wonderful prices.” 

*‘But, Phil,” exclaimed Ralph, ‘‘ you 
ought to have seen the ivory and wood 
carving in China. Why, it was. just like 
lace-work. There was a bedstead, with a 


‘canopy, made of different kinds of wood, 


marked as worth four thousand dol- 
lars; and several cabinets, with inlaid 
doors, carved to represent landscapes, 
animals, trees, and flowers. I believe 
I liked these better than the ivory 
toy houses and boats, though they were 
wonderful; and I don’t see how they were 
ever brought so far and not broken, nor 
who could have had patience and eyesight 
to make them. It made me think of the 
coral that grows so slowly in the sea. We 
liked to watch the Chinamen in attendance 
here; but they were not very sociable.” 


‘‘No,”. said Helen. ‘‘I liked the Jap- 
anese in the bazar better. How funny they 
were!” 

“Come, children,” said Aunt Clara’s 
voice at.the door just here. ‘‘I think you 
will all wake early, so we will say ‘ Good- 
night’ now. Girls, you may take the blue 
room to-night; and Phil will be glad to 
have the boys in the room next beyond his.” 

So we went up-stairs, with many @# laugh- 
ing threat to be the first to wake in the 
morning. We girls did not sleep at all till 
near midnight, and the next we knew three 
boys were shouting ‘‘ A merry Christmas” 
at our door. We wondered how Phil 
could have come without our hearing his 
crutches; but it seems the boys made a 
chair. of their hands, and brought him 
‘softly to our door, that he might share the 
fun. 

Of course, we could only return the 
compliment with interest, and promised to 
pay them New Year's. 

Breakfast.was a mere form, we were all 
so impatient, , 1 fear we were not as attent- 
ive as. we ought to have been at devo- 
tions; but Uncle Howard asked us each to 
repeat a verse from the Bible, instead of 
reading, and that made us all remember 
what Christmas is, and I think none of us 
could have said ‘‘ Our Father” carelessly 
that morning. 

From the dining room we went to the 
front parlor, which had been darkened, that 
the tree might show better. After Mother 
and Aunt Clara had been in and out of the 
back parlor till we began to remonstrate, 
the doors were thrown open, and there 
stood Santa Claus beside the well-lighted 
and heavily-loaded Christmas-tree. Who 
was he? Uncle Howard and father were 
with us, and, so far as we knew, there were 
no, other gentlemen in the house. We 
guessed and guessed; but his disguise was 
perfect, and we gave it up, for at once he 
began to call names, and kept Howard and 
Ralph busy as his errand-boys. 

“Helen” was first called, and eagerly 
opened around package, which proved to 
be agray muff, from Aunt Clara. 

“‘Dr. Brown,” and Father undid a long 
box full of Centennial envelopes, which we 
children had ordered at Machinery Hall. 

‘Mrs. Howard,” and Phil turned to his 
mother, to see. how she liked the cross of 
lapis lazuli which we knew Uncle had 
bought for himin Russia. I think her kiss 
on. his upturned, happy face, as she came 
over to his chair, told him anything from 
him would have been precious, 

“Phil Howard,” and Ralph brought for- 
ward a flat package, which. proved to bea 
chessboard, ornamented with pen-and-ink 


| sketches, which we remembered seeingin the 


Woman’s Pavilion. Such a beauty. . Each 
square showed a perfect little picture, most 
of them humorous. ‘‘ Noplace like home” 
was..a toad repdsing under a toad-stool. 
‘Three blind mice” and ‘the farmer’s 
wife” appeared on another, and all were 
amusing. and suggestive. ‘‘Oh! thank 
you, Papa,” cried Phil, his brown eyes 
shining. ‘‘ You knew how I admired this 
at the Art Club rooms.” 

But Uncle Howard raised his finger, 
while Santa Claus called ‘‘ Mrs. Brown”; 
and we children held our breaths till 
Mother had undone the mosaic pin we had 
bought together, in Italy. Of course, it 
was a.modest affair, for we. had not much 
tospend;,but we had been able to get the 
mosaic quite cheap, and Father had sent it 
to. Boston to beset, We, all. enjoyed 
Mother’s surprise, and I helped to put it on 
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at once, instead of the jet one she had worn 
80 long. 

Next came my present from Uncle 
Howard. Such a dear little Geneva watch, 
like those he heard me going into raptures 
over in Switzerland. While I was trying 
to thank him, I heard my name again, and 
Howard brought me acase, which revealed 
to my dazzled eyes a delicate chain, from 
Phil and his mother. 

Santa Claus seemed to grow hurried just 
here, and kept the boys running back and 
forth, till I lost sight of everything but my 
own lapful. I could see that Howard and 
Ralph were each accumulating a chairful 
of curious.shaped bundles, which they had 
not time to undo; while Phil’s table was al- 
most covered, and the old folks were com- 
paring notes and thanking each other and 
us every few minutes. 

At last it was all over, and Santa Claus, 
with a profound bow, removed furcap and 
mask, and revealed Uncle Winthrop, who 
lives in Philadelphia and had come by the 
early train that morning and been carefully 
secreted by Aunt Clara, to puzzle and sur- 
prise us. Of course, he had been general 
agent for his sister and Phil, and made their 
purchases at the Exhibition. 

When we came to compare gifts, we 
found there was hardly anything on the 
tree that had not come from the ‘“‘Centen- 
nial.” Helen’s furs, for she had a tippet 
too from Uncle Howard, had been made 
from Siberian squirrel skins, bought in 
Russia. Her coral cross and necklace, 
Phil’s gift, were from Naples. The boys 
had each given her a necktie woven in the 
Woman’s Pavilion, and I had bought her a 
napkin ring of olive wood from Jerusalem. 

Such curious things as the boys had! 
We girls had given each of them a drink- 
ing-cup, which could be shut up in a little 
round box, made in Machinery Hall. How- 
ard had from Phil two handsome Chinese 
lanterns; from Ralph, a curieus Japanese 
box, in which was a puzzle of ivory rings; 
from Helen, a Scotch plaid paper-folder, 
something like one I gave Ralph; and each 
of the boys had from Uncle and Aunt Rus- 
sia leather traveling bags, marked with 
their monograms and 1876. 

Ralph is very fond of minerals, and Phil 
had given him some lovely Scotch pebbles 
and a piece of rough malachite; Howard, 
what looked at first like a block of wood, 
but proved to be a bracket sawn from the 
block in Machinery Hall and made to fit to- 
gether into a pretty design of a Gothic 
gateway. 

Thad chosen for him some lava sleeve- 
buttons, which I found at a bargain in Italy, 
when Helen and I were there one morning, 
enchanted with the mosaic tables. The 
Cathedral of Milan by moonlight, inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl on a black ground, 
had captivated us; and now we were rejoiced 
to find Uncle Howard had bought it for Aunt 
Clara, who admiréd it as much as we had. It 
wag quite a c¥incidence that through Uncle 
Winthrop she had bought for her husband 
a table-top from Mexicoof the tecali marble, 
or ‘‘ Mexican onyx,” as we saw it marked 
when we were admiring the mantel-piece 
bought for the Emperor William. Such 
exquisite veinings of delicate green and 
brilliant red! how did they ever come to 
be? 

I cannot begin to mention all the gifts, 


for Uncle and Aunt had many sent from a |; 
One of the most beautiful was a |} 


distance. 
music-box from Geneva, which Uncle Win- 
throp brought to them. It looked like a 


Swiss cottage; but the music was asleep in |, 
it, and presently woke up, much to our sur- |; 


erp a ‘HOW THE NEXT POPE WILL BE 
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prise and delight, for we had thought it 
only a pretty ornament. 
uncle had brought an elegantly carved chair 
from Bombay. As Phil has quite a taste 
for wood carving, it will be a fine model 
for him to study. 

Our little brothers had not been forgot- 
ten, and were delighted to find among their 
presents toy models of the Independence 
Bell, puzzles which represented the Cen- 
tennial Buildings, carved toys from Nor- 
way and others from Switzerland, with 
various curious things from Tunis and 
Japan. 

Phil was so surprised to find our four 
blank books among his gifts. He had 
heard about them, but had no idea we were 
writing them for him. He assured us that, 
with these, his plans, and the large collec: 


THE INDE 


tion of photographs his father had secured, | 
he should be able all winter to spend fre- 
quent days at the “Centennial.” This was 
just what we wanted, and since then we 
have had many letters from him, saying 
how much he enjoys it all; and this week 
he asks if he may lend our reports to an old 
lady friend of his. We have concluded 
that the pleasure we were able to give those 
who could not go was the very best thing 
we brought home with us. 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, 
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PAPA’S LETTER. 














I was sitting in the studv, 
Writing letters, when I heard: 
** Please, dear Mamma, Bridget told me 
Mamma musn’t be ’isturbed. 


‘But I’se tired of the kitty; 
Want some ozzer fing to do. 
Writing letters, is ?ou, Mamma? 
Tau’t I write a letter, too?” 


“* Not now, darling. Mamma’s busy. 
Run and play with kitty now.” 

“No, no, Mamma, Me wite letter. 
Tan if ’ou will show me how.”’ 


I would paint my darlivg’s portrait, 

As bis sweet eyes searched my face— 
Hair of gold and eyes of azure, 

Form of childish, witching grace. 


But the eager face was clouded, 
As I slowly shook my head, 

Till I said: ‘* I'l] make a letter 
Of you, darlipvg boy, instead. 


So { parted back the treeses 

From his forehead high and white, 
And a stamp inv sport I pasted 

Mid its waves of golden light. 


Then I said: *‘ Now, little letter, 
Go away and bear good news!” 
And I smiled as down the staircase 
Clattered loud the little shoes. 


Leaving me, the darling hurried 
Down to Bridget, in bis glee. 

“ Mamma’s writing lots of letters. 
l’se a letter. Bridget, see!” 


No.one heard the little prattler, 
As once more he climbed the stair, 
Reached his little cap and tippet, 
Standing on the entry chair. 


aeNMo one.heard the front door open, 
us “No one saw the golden hair 
As it floated o’er his shoulders, 
On the crisp October air, 


Down the street the baby hastened, 
Till he reached the office door, 
“Ve a letter, Mr. Postman. 
Is there room for any more ? 


** Cause dis letter’s doin’ to Papa. 
Papa lives with God, ’ou know. 
Mamma sent me for a letter. 
Does ’ou fink ’at I tan go ?”’ 


But the clerk in wonder answered: 
‘‘Not to day, my little man.” 
Den I'll find anozzer office ; 
*Cause I must go, if I tan.”’ 


Fain the clerk would have detained him ; 
But the pleading face was gone, 

And the little feet were hastening, 
By the busy crowd swept on. 


Suddenly the crowd was parted, 
People fled to left and right, 
Asa pair of maddened horses 
At that moment dashed in sight. 


No one saw the baby figure, 
No one saw the golden hair, 

Till a voice of frightened sweetness 
Rang out on the autumn air. 


’Twas too late! A moment only 
Stood the beauteous vision there ; 

Then the little face lay lifeless, 
Covered o’er with golden hair. 


Reverent they raised my darling, 
Brushed away the curls of gold, 

Saw the stamp upon tlie forehead, 
Growing now so icy cold. 


Not a mark the face disfigured, 
Showing where a hoof had trod ; 
But the little life was ended— 
‘ Papa’s letter’? was with God. 
—The Pacific Baptist. 





ELECTED. 





THE time for the meeting of another Con- 


' clave is drawing near, and it will hardly be 
| out of place if we 


give a few notices of 
' what usually takes place on the Holy See be- 
coming vacant. The chief rule during the 


; vacancy belongs to the Cardinal Camerlia- 


'go. He repairs to the chamber where the 
' dead. Pontiff lies. _He strikes him on: the 
, forehead thrice with a slender hammer. and 
calls him three times by his original names 
as, for instance; “‘ Giovanni ‘Mastai!’”). 

iving no reply, he takes off the ‘‘ring 
of the fisherman ” and breaks it, 

Nine days are allowed for assembling the 
Conclave. Tt can no longer be held in the 
Quirinal. | The next, therefore, will be con- 
vened in the Vatican. The doors.and win- 
dows of the room set apart for it will be 





PENDENT. 


A dozen Odnclaves might be held in the 
spacious palace where the Pope resides 
and cells for the cardinals can easily be 
constructed in the long galleries. They 
will be made of ordinary fir planks, and 
covered on the outside with violet-colored 
serge if the inhabitant was created cardi- 
nal by the Pope just deceased, and green if 
by some previous Pontiff. The cardinals 
may not visit each other by night, and 
emissaries are placed as sentinels to pre- 
vent this irregularity. However, De Bros- 
ses says they often manage to do it. 

On the first day of the Conclave their 
eminences hear Mass and sing the Veni 
Creator before proceeding to business. 
Many a last word is said before the bell 
rings and the master of the ceremonies 

ronounces an ‘‘ Extra Ompes,” and the 
ast door is shut and walled up. Nobody 
is then permitted to leave the Conclave. 
But by this time the evening has arrived, 
and the Cardinals retire to rest. At eight 
o’clock the next morning a bell is rung at 
the door of each ceil; and at nine, clad in 
cassock, band, rochet, cape, and croccia, 
with their scarlet berrette, they proceed to 
the chapel, hear Mass, and communicate, 
Many minute ceremonies are observed, 
which may here be passed over. Then 
they return to their cells to breakfast, and 
afterward proceed to the first scrutiny. 
The mid-day meal follows. The dinners 
of their eminences are brought to the 
‘‘rota,” or turn-table opening, at which 
they are to be passed into the Conclave 
with much care and in a solemn manner. 
Each cardinal has a “‘dapifer,” or feast 
carrier, who discharges that function for 
his imprisoned master. During the intro- 
duction of the viands great care is taken 
that no communications respecting the 
business of the Conclave shall take plaee 
between those immured and the outside 
world. 

Mr. Adolphus Trollope, who is no friend 
to the Catholic Church, says in reference to 
Conclaves: ‘‘ Given the necessity of having 
a Pope, it would, probably, be impossible 
to devise a better means of getting one 
than that which the Church has gradually 
perfected.” 

There have been but five Conclaves held 
this century: the first, which elected Chiar- 
amonti, Pope Pius VII, in 1800; the sec- 
ond, to which we owe Della Genga, Leo 
XII, in 1823; the third, which chose Save- 
tio, Pius VIII, in 1829; the fourth, con- 
vened in 1831, whose choice fell on Capel- 
lan, Gregory XVI; and the fifth, which 
elected Mastai of Sinigallia as Pius 1X, in 
1846. Two of these Pontiffs have reigned 
an unusually long time—Pius VI having 
been on the Papal throne nearly twenty- 
three years and a half, and the present oc- 
cupant of the See of Rome being the ony 
Pope in all the 262 successors of St. Peter 
who has overpassed a quarter of a century. 

It has been stated in some of the papers 
that the law which required an Italian as 
Pope has now been set aside; but this re- 
port could only have been originated by 
some ignorant person. No such law or 
rule ever existed. In the early history of 
the Church many Popes were Orientals, 
one has been an Englishman, several Ger- 
mans. Now that the temporal sovereignty 
of the Holy See no longer exists, and there 
seems little probability at present of its 
being restored, there cannot be the slight- 
est objection to a non-Italian cardinal 
being elected in the next Conclave; and, 
indeed, there are reasons which make it 
appear likely that it will be so. 

There are persons who look forward, 
some with anxiety and more with curiosity, 
to the next Conclave, whenever it may 
please God that it should take place. They 
are on the lookout for some change in the 
policy of the Holy See, whether as affects 
the governments of Italy and Germany or 
in its relation to modern thought. But 
such individuals may be reminded that 
similar expectations on the demise of other 
Pontiffs have generally been disappointed, 
There are grand outlines of Papal policy, 
which can never change, and the variations 
which aré possible may be reduced within 
very narrow limits. The individual is soon 
merged in the official character, and few if 
any cardinals could be found who would 
wish it to be otherwise.— Westminster Ga- 
zette. 












TOT HE LAD lEs!! 
BROWNS FRESOH DRESSING 
will make Ladies’ and *s Boots and Shoe: 
at have become rou and red, and Ladies’ Travel. 
ing Bae’, w ch louk se - and tTusty ey are 
ashamed to carry them. 100k just asnew. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet, Softens the leather. 
No lady will be without tt after one 1. ware 
of imications and counterfeits. For sale everywhere, 


B. F. BROWN & €O., Boston, 
COMBINED 
Wardrobe, 
Bureau, 
Washstand, 
Looking-Glass, 
Towel-Rack, 
and 
Toilet-Shelves. 


The best. article of 
Furniture made for 
Bedrv-oms of HOTELS, 
BOARD ING-HOUSES, 
or PRIVATE DWELL- 
INGS. Made only by 


AMBROSE E. BARNES, 
M’n’f’r of Furniture, 438 Pearl St., N.Y. City. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & 60., 


(FORMERLY MENDUM, WHIDDEN &CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 


offer an extensive stock of 


FURNITURE, 


MADE IN THE BEST MANNER. 
NEW STYLES, REASONABLE PRICES. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & C0., 


Haymarket Square and Washington 
Street, Boston. 


JAMES V, SCHENCK 


183 Canal St., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 


HIGHEST AWARD 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 
ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


Spring Beds and Bedding. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
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WILCOX & KINNEY, 


BEDDING, FEATHERS, 


Bedroom Furniture, 
59 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Opposite Stewart’s Store; NEW YORK, | 


HURC& CUSHIONS, FEATHERS, BED- 
DING, Springs, and Mattresses, of all grades, at 
& P. KITTLES, 203 Canal St. N. ¥ 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, “Strong Slat’ Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
a Presses, etc. Blocks for Engravers, 
attern Letters for Mac us. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & C0., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 











ras) g For Every Family. Ap- 
provedand recommend- 

SES: ; 9 ek oor —— 
? J Fy m4 an iploma, ¢ or 
‘a eCURe ) Mlinstrated circular to 
ce, y Ds . Falk, r6sth Street, 

— — Near Third Ave. New York City. 















SOLD ON EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 





ECONOMISE. 








= Elegantly Finished as a 
the 
Expositions. 


close business, but we d 
PRICE. WE CIVE A WAR 
guaranteeing to keep 





walled up, one or two panes of glass only 
being left at the top, to afford a ifitle light, 


BUY THE WORLD RENOWNED . 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE. 


its workmanship is equal to a Chronometer Watch, and 
received 


first-class Piano. it 


Highest Awards at the Vienna’ and. Centennial 
We do not sell Second Hand or Rebuilt 
Machines, or compete in price with Dealers sellin 


out:to 
competition in QUALITY and 
ANTY with EA MACHINE, 


it in -repair, ‘free \of charge, for 
‘BS years. it makes 6 stitches to every motion of the foot. 


wanreo.} WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York; New Orleans, La. 





Corner State & Madison Sts. Chicago, 


llls.; and San Francisco, Gal. 
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BOTAPLIGUED, 1845. 


BRUNER & MOORE, 


Wholesale and Retail 
FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 41 and 43 West {4th Street, 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 
opposite “ Macy’s.’’ 
MANUFACTORY, 

Nos. 574 to 578 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. 

PETER BRUNER. HENRY 8. MOORE. 


A LARGE and COMPLETE 8sTOCK of PARLOR 
CHAMBER, LIBRARY, and DLNING-ROOM 
FURNITURE, in EASTLAKE, QUEEN 
ANNE, and MODERN STYLE, at 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 


Every facility for making the Best Furniture at the 
LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. 

Designs and Estimates furnished for Banking and 
Insurance Offices, Libraries, Stores, etc., etc. 
Also for Mantels, Mirrors, Cor- 
nices, Doors, etc. 

FURNITURE of All Kinds Made to Order 
and securely packed for shipping. 





SAFES 


COUNTER, TFORM GON Bick 


SCALES 


MARVIN SAFE & SCALE CO. 
265 BROADWAY N.Y | 











ROGERS” STATUARY. 


$10 and upward. 
THE MOCK TRIAL. 


Price $20. 
INustrated Catalogues may be had on application, 
or will be mailed by enclosing 10 cents to 
JOHN RO 


1155 Broadway, N. Y., corner 27th St. 
THE IMPROVED 


BABCOCE 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


THE ONLY RELIABLE ONE. 
ALL OTHERS INFRINGEMBNTS. 


42 Murray Street, 


NEW YORE. 


BOTANICAL, FAMILY, 
STUDENTS’ ‘MICROSCOPES, 


AND SBVERY VARIETY OF 
Price-List and Illustrated Catalogue free on psa 


"JESSE S. CHEYNEY &-CO., 


27 GREAT JONES SPREET, N. Y. CITY. 
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.SRAN NE, BREEDER CUS} 


METALLIC BURIAL 
& CASKE 








SELECT THE BEST 
ryt — Ar Ste 
| Oats 


: | PURE PAINTS 
Pf APE ED FOR IMMEDIATE USE 


PAWCUECU Dever ree es CECE Roo 


207 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


Perna cthetesi 





THE HUMAN GHEST, 


The very best standard work on all HEART AND 
LUNG DISEASES, BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, 
and DIPHTHERIA is DR. SAMUEL SHELDON 
FITCH’S LATEST BOOK, CALLED THE FAMILY 
PHYSICIAN, 182 pages, handsomely bound, with a 
portrait of the author. 

Sent free by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 

Address 


DRS. $..S. FITCH SON 


49 East 20th St., New 
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FAIR DEALING AMONG LIFE IN. 
SURANCE COMPANIES. 


Tue Union Oéntfal Life Ix te Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, Ohio, hag heen making 
itself quite too notorious. The company. 
is scarcely a ‘model one.) Its expense; of 
Management has been enormous from.its 
organization and has averaged .28.59 "per 
cent. of its income during the teti-years of 
its existence. Nor is it improving, for its 
ratio of expense during 1876 was.ten per 
cent. higher than it was five years ago, 
when everything cost much more~ than ‘it 
does now. In fact, ithasin its extravagance 
largely outdoné imipst of the Coripanies 
which have recently failed. Out of 17,874 
policies which the-company has issued in 
the last ten years only 5,809. are now in 
force, and so we say it is not a model com- 
pany. But we are not writing this to 
criticise the company, but rather to sug- 
gest to its managers that their secretary, 
Mr, N. W. Harris, would very materiaily 
aid the company, and himself, and life in- 
surance in general, if he) world attend 
somewhat more exclusively to the regular 
duties of his business. 

We are led to these remarks from a few 
facts'which have come under our notice. 
Some one in Cincinnati published a circular 
quoting certain criticisms of the Union Cen- 
tral from various papers, among them being 
an article from The Trust Fund, which in- 
cluded that company in a list ofoorspepies 
which were pronounced ‘‘untrustworthy.” 
Thereupon secretary commenced'an’ “at. 

upon ote of the leading agents in Cin- 
cinnati, representing one of ‘the best com- 
panies in the country, merely guessing that 
it was he who had issued the cireular) Not 
! only.this, but this secretary made the pos- 
‘itive statement that this agent had ordered 
and paid forthe circular-at a.certain print- 
ing establishment, and that~ their books 
showed it. The statement waspositive and 
absolute and minute; and yet it was proved 
false, as not only the agent who was 
charged with it, but the printers themselves, 
totally deny the statement. But this secre- 
tary was not satisfied. Some one had been 
publishing some facts about his company; 
and, as they were. facts, they hurt, of 
course. And they hurt-worse because they 
made his conipany resemble the compaiies 
which have recently failed about as much 
as one pea resembles another. 

Quarrels among those in the same kind 
of business are always deplorable. But 
when a man ‘8 attacked, and with false 
| statements, he will, as a rule, defend him- 
self and should do so. This is simply 
what the agent referred to did and should 
have done. But Secretary Harris was not 
satisfied, and must vent, himself, even if he 
could not find the right man to attack, 
And so he has gone on abusing the agent 
and, not satisfied .with that, the company 
which he represented. He has to acknowl- 
edge that he was mistaken about the pub- 
lication of the circular; but, after acknowl- 
edging it, still asserts it when he can find a 
place where he thinks the facts are not 
known. Such a man is no friend of life 
insurance, as we have shown that his com- 
pany isnot. He has nothing to lose, for 
his company hasno standing; and so he has 
been writing to all of the insurance jour: 
nals, sometimes acknowledging his mis- 
takés and at others reiterating his state- 





j ments, 


: if the Union Central ever expects to re- 


‘| duce its expenses tos reasonable amount, 


to place itself in its management among 
respectable companies, to keep itself out 


‘of lists- of untrustworthy companies, we 


insist that it.must begin.to improve its 
oa 


REPORT OF THE’ NEW HAMPSHIRE 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONER. . 


WE gladly quote the aaa from the 
recent report of .the. New. Hampshire Insur- 
ance Commissioner. '}New Hampshire’ is 
not a very large state, but it has an insur- 
ance officer large enough in. his ideas to 





\Bicover a state equal in size to the Yon 


country: 


“No prem or-b rations of 





any yo con ueretedt 
this co mney ‘that would: bear 


' this 











with the life jurance companies organized 
prior be if insu twenty-five years ago, in 
growth, stability, or reliability. (This does 
not imply that good companies have not 
been organized »sinee:)) There are: ;about 
twenty-five of this older class.. Not.one of 
them. has failed and but one has suffered 
under ‘embarrassment for a single hour. 
Less than two per cent. of the claims fall- 
ing due against these companies have been 
delayed an hour for payment on account of 
litigation. They have thus continued these 
twenty-five years to distribute blessings 
among the bereaved, sorrowing, destitute, 
and helpless, with a faithfulness and a con. 
stancy equaled only by the sure return of 
day and night. 

‘During this period how many banks, 
manufacturing companies, railroad, and 
nameless other incorporations bave found- 
ered, swallowing up irretrievably tenfold 
more millions of trust and. investment 
funds than all these failed life insurance 
companies numbered individually policy- 
holders upon their record-books! Still, no 
very general excitement has occurred in 
consequence of this succession of disasters. 
Publishers and other sensationalists have 
never undertaken to clamor banks, manu- 
facturing enterprises, and railroads out of 
existence. On the contrary, their utility 
and necessity have always been acknow- 
ledged. How inconsistent, then, is the 
present tumult, resulting from the failure 
of three or four mushroom companies, that 
chanced to fall into the hands of scheming, 
dishonest, and incompetent men. In every 
great commotion there are always some 
compensating results. The intelligent 
friends of the institution of life insurance 
regard this excitement as only temporary. 
They feel assured that the institution, in 
passing iho bp the present crisis, will only 
be pruned of its excrescences, unloaded of 
its false and erroneous methods of business, 
and thereby be purified and strengthened for 
still greater usefulness. It would be un- 
reasonable to suppose that the protracted 
inflation period which disarranged almost 
every material branch of business in the 
country, ending in the most momentous 
business crash recorded in bistory and fol- 
lowed by along period of calamitous de- 
preesion and suspension, would not affect 

ife insurance companies, which are the 
custodians of four hundred millions of 
trust funds. It is truly remarkable that 
failures among these institutions have been 
so, few and so insignificant. This proves 
their gigantic strength and must inspire 
confidence in their stability. Throughout 
long, gloomy business period these 
institutions have been distributing among 
their policyholders about two millions of 
dollars per month. The relief thus af- 
forded bas quietly reached homes in every 
village and hamlet of our broad land.” 





‘ INSURANCE. 


THE NORTHEASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
This New England Association isstes policies lim- 
ited to $1,000 and $2,000 only. . it has a regular charter, 
th a paid-up capital of $100,000, and individual lia- 
bility of stockholders. The plan;is thatof mutual 
contribution, in:small advance payments, enabling 
any laboring manor mechanic to carry $1 insur- 
ance. It has no object, under any circumstances, in 
failing ; nothing to gain by lapses—its members pay- 
ing for their insurance as they go and keeping the 
‘reserves ’ in their own pockets 
nis safe and reliable ingurance is furnished at 
actual cost, which for the vast first three years of its 
existence has been less than half that of * old-plan, 
bigh-rate, reserve” ae 
@ average annual 
small admiss' 





cost thus far—excluding a 
ssion geo = re is for life—for $1,000 pol 
8 been as follows 


Age 18 to 25 
‘ 40 “ 50 
oo 50 “ 5 





“ 6 “ 65 20 
The annual cost decreases with the increase nf the 
membership, The age-limit now ts 18 to 60 y: 
For further information — de on applications 
ar address the secretary. 
-Gov.F. HOLBROOK. P. 
AS. DALTON, 8ec’y. 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
ABBELS, OVET....0-...eeceeseeneseenece $10,000,000. 
2,000,000. 

The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 

Examine the Pians and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y, WEMPLE, Vice-Prendent 
a. L. HALSEY, Seerctary. 


8. N, STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLB and H.B. STORES. Ass’t Sec’s. 


1s7?7. 


“THE PENNSYEVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
‘OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH: CAPIT AL $400,000.00 
ASSETS)-- ==» 1,655,717.20 


fcebtenrd LINUS <. . 
i cg ei ERASE Pre 











ct EOE, 4 . %0 DYVIAA ’ 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE o., 


OF NEW YORE. 


{44 AND 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW’ YORK. 


F, S.. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-President 
Isaac F, Luoyp, Secretary. 


W..H. C. Bartiett, Actuary 





UNION MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF. MAINE. 
Chartered 1848. Organized 1849. 


HOME OFFICE, AUGUSTA, ‘MAINE. 


DIRECTORS’ OEEICE, 53 0k TREMONT ST., 


nant, $8, Ape 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President, 
DAVID Is GALLOP, Sec’y and Actuary. 
J.P. CARPENTER, Ass’t Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 
ALL FORMS OF LLFE AND ENDOWMENT 
POLICIES ISSUED, 
All Policies Hereafter Issued Entitled to the 
“*Non-Forfeiture Law of Maine.” 
AGENCIES LN ALL -THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
AND TOWNS. 





THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE .CO., 


NEWARK, N.J. 
Incorporated 1845. Purely Matual. 
ASSETS, JAN.. 1st, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS. €. GROVER, President. 


JAS.'B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 





EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y: 


BENJ..0. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE co, 
100 and 102 Broadway, NY, 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 





and ‘ 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 


Quaranty Surpius rund... obenvevdedd " 386,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund...,..,:+c20002+ ; 386,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsuranos...,.....,,.. 930,107 84 
Undivided Surplus, held for all — 

Claims against the Company... 337,977 233 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1877.....83,040,085 07 


DUTOHBR, Sec, Brookiyn Dept. 


GRO, T. B 
CYRUS P 
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BURNING OF A MODEL TENEMENT- 
HOUSE. 


Acc@unTs come from Boston of the de- 
struction of a tenement-house, whose hor- 
rors would disgrace any.city; but; occur- 
ring in Boston, and in a ‘‘ Model House” at 
that, will attract.unusual. attention. _The 
scene of the disaster was a five-story build- 
ing, with Mansard roof, having two tene. 
ments on each floor, and only one narrow 
stairway, leading straight up through the 
middle of the building. There was no fire- 
escape anywhere. As if to defy all com- 
mon sense and invite danger, a baker's oven 
was located right under this single stair- 
way, so as to command the only outlet and 
cut off all possibility. of escape for the 
inmates. That this was the actual result 
the event conclusively shows. A fire broke 
out at the oven, and the flames, rushing up 
the stairway, swept through the house and 
in less than ten minutes had locked the in- 
mates into their rooms as with a key of fire. 
Of course, there wasapanic. Men, women, 
and children shrieked and jumped from the 
windows. Others were got out from the 
furnace by brave firemen; while, sad to say, 
some were left to be burned alive. At the 
last accounts eight persons were missing, 
six were rescued unhurt, two were fatally 
injured, and one or two escaped with only 


slight injuries. The wonder isthat any got 
out alive. 
There will be, of course, considerable 


newspaper discussion in Boston over this 
‘accidental fire,” and the usual amount of 
commiseration will be bestowed upon the 
sufferers, “But, unless the outcome of the 
disaster shall be the compulsory affixing of 
fire-escapes t0 all tenement-houses (whether 
** model” or other), and the prohibition of 
bakers’ ovens at points which command the 
only means of exit, this sacrifice of life 
will have been in vain and all sympathy a 
mockery and waste. 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


From inquiries instituted by 498 insur- 
ance companies, 850 chief engineers, and 771 
chiefs of justice, it appears that the loss of 
property due to the wild work of the fire- 
work fiend since 1865 is estimated at 
$20,000,000. Two conflagrations alone 
aggregated a loss of $15,000,000. The in- 
voice value of all the fire-crackers imported 
in the last twelve years is only about 
$1,500,000, while the value of fireworks 
manufactured in this country from 1866 to 
1876, inclusive, amounted to but $2,556,- 
000. July 3d and 4th, 1875, the losses by 
fire from these dangerous importations 
aggregated $154,576.16; yet the entire value 
of fire-crackers brought to this country that 
year was only $166,005.02. The inquiry 
has settled beyond a doubt that every dol- 
lar’s worth of: firecrackers imported has 
directly occasioned a loss by fire of over 
$100 in property. Nearly five hundred 
cities 4nd towns in the United States have 
passed prohibitory ordinances imposing 
heavy penalties upon those who indulge in 
the use of these pestilent incendiaries; but 
there are hundreds more that have not 
taken this sensible action. It is a matter 
that comes home in some form or other to 
every householder and taxpayer. 


—The Boston Journal makes this an- 
nouncement, which ought to be suggestive 
to underwriters: One of the leading archi 
tectsof Boston has recently returned from 
a visit of inspection to Chicago, where he 
went as the representative of capitalists 
who hold mortgages on buildings which 
were represented to be in a be2 condition. 
It is said that thé buildings erected after 
the great fire were cOnstructcd with great 
haste and insuch amanner that many of the 
finest stores are affected by dryrot. Large 
green timbers were covered in, and by the 
addition of paint were so encased as to be 
air-tight, and the rot has. been so active 
th&t the buildings are unsafe. Some of the 
stores are being strengthened in various 
ways, for the supports were inadequate. 


—It would seem the insurance depart- 
ment at Albany was in too great haste, and 
committed a grave error, to say the least, 
in applying for an injunction on the At- 
lantic Mutual Life, of Albany, and a re- 
ceiver for the company. At the hearing of 
the application, Which was’ refused, on the 
22d inst., before Judge Westbrook, it was 
shown that the company possessed a sur- 





plus of nearly one hundred thousand dol- 
lars on a gross valuation, and. on a net 
valuation the assets were sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the law. The amount 
necessary to make good the difference be- 
tween a gross and a net valuation have 
been since realized from that portion of the 
assets thrown out by the department.— 
Chronicle. 


—Reports received for the 17 weeks im- 
mediately preceding April 28th, give to 
some of the leading cities of the world 
the following death-rates respectively : 


Alexandria............- 41.4) 
Amsterdam. «928.2 | 








‘ ris 
Philadelphia. 
24.9 San 1 gg «¢ 
| Stockholm.. eee 
UVUCMED bo Séscch voce ses 36.7 





—The death is announced, at an ad- 
vanced age, of Zephaniah Preston, a well 
known resident of Hartford, Conn., and 
vice-president of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. He was one of 
the founders of the company and has for 
several years been honored with an election 
as vice-president, although ill health has 
prevented him from giving much attention 
to his official duties. 


—We are glad to receive an early copy 
of the report of the Superintendent of In- 
surance, Part II, Life for the State of 
New York. The document is out reason- 
ably early and is a complete record of the 
life business of the past year. Next week 
we hope to give our readers a complete 
synopsis of the movement of the business 
for the year 1876. 


—The loss sustained by the Bond Street 
fire in this city, on March 6th, including 
buildings and contents (except buildings 
Nos. 1, 3, and 5)and adjoining premises, 
has been adjusted. The amount paid 
aggregates $542,421.17, which, together 
with an approximate loss on building of 
$160,000, will swell the total loss to over 
$700,000. 

—Gen. E. B. Tyler, the general agent 
of the American Life Insurance Company 
at Philadelphia, has received from his 
former subordinate officer, Major Hayes, 
of the Twenty-third Ohio, now President 
of the United States, the compliment of 
appointment to the postmastership of Bal- 
timore. 


—The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers last week elected the following 
officers: president, D. A. Heald; vice-presi- 
dent, E. A. Walton; secretary, William W. 
Henshaw; assistant secretary, John M. 
Tompkins; treasurer, Marcus F. Hodges. 


—The American Popular Life Insurance 
Company has finally given up the ghost, 
its directors having resolved to resist no 
longer the application of the Insurance De- 
partment for the appointment of a receiver. 


—Dr. J. Y. Dewey, the president of the 
National Life Insurance Company of Ver 
mont, died on the 29th inst., aged 76 years. 
He retained the presidency of the company 
from its organization to his death, 18 years. 








INSURANCE 


INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 


BTA THE PLAN OF THE PROTECTION 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO. 
It offers life insurance at actual cost on Ln 

pian, os with ue cash reserve system as 


ind “sllows ite spotter 








sum annualiy for expenses & 

holders to pay the cost of tneir insurance in month 

i ments as the money is needed to pa pay, feat 
ae and its policies are never we y self- 
insurance deposits by the insured. per. rotection 
is s thoroughly Solvent. having about $ ise deposited 
with state treasurer of illinois for the security of 





half the ry charged by the best mutual companies 
opera m the reserve plan. 

Awhile it i is “iy ‘8 duty.to insure his life, for 
the at his family. it is also his ae to 
obtain it at the lowest possible price co. 
security. He does not want to deprive his = of 





toap insurance gompeny than is neede y for 
his insurance. erefore, secure reliable rotec- 
taking a policy in the Protec- 


tion for your family 
tion Life Insurince Company, pay as you BO, eet 
a pay for, keep your reserves in your 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 2. » ond 284 Broadway, Cor 


INCORPORATED i850. 
CASH ASSETS 3 $4,827,176 52. 


Senterentucageen 


AU Forms of LAfe and Endowment Policies lesued, Ps 
JAME BUELL, President, 








C. P. FRALEIGH, z ° = A. a 





UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


17 and 19 Warren St., New York. 


Jan, 1st, 1876... Pid Pewepeceres seeees 
a 
wm. WALKER. President. 


COLUMBIA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


JNO. T. DOUGLASS, President. 
CAPITAL -« oe $100,000 
ABBETB «© © + « & $6,037,404 


15,969 Policies in force, insuring $33,779,393 
J. M. Fox, Secretary. 
Gro. W. MANNING, Assistant Secretary. 
EDWIN W. BRYANT, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 
BEN. WILLIAMS, Manager of Agencies, 


HOME OFFICE, ST.LOUIS, Mo. 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
NOORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $5,940,006 37. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Entire surplus returned to the — every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting for their valu 

Endowment policies at life rates. 

Agents wanted. A 


H, 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President, 


ROYAL 
Insurance Company 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 


CAPITAL, - = $10,000,000 Gold. 
TOTAL ASSETS. - + = 818,009,429 05 
ASSETS IN 0.8 + = $2,500,000 00 


Head Office for Metropolitan District, 
56 WALL STREET. 


NICKERBOCKED 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - 
Surplus, over - - - 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F, SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier, 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York and Connecticut. 


34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Office Square, Boston. 
(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 

















Net ASSETS, January Ist, 1877........+.... $1 10 7 
Deduct Surplus to be Distributed......... AS) 
BARTER Bec ccg 20 000, operecveccacccccccece $13,293,183 31 


as a REINSURANCE Founp for the protection of ee 
icyholders, in accordance with the law of this 
monwealth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


Ist. The adoption and OUTRERS of athoroughly 
adequate rate of premium 


24. The maintenance ore anample Reserved Fund. 


The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is oF posed is Fi en over the cost on the 
Compan ftem is not availed of in 


the Oy as Pedier. presented 

For pamphlets and — giving 4 byt A the 
Company's operations during the past 4) 
years sonly at the 0 office of the Company, rey 
Agents in any city or town of importance. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W. G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Beo’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


$6,940,500 | 
700,000 | 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January Mth, 1877. 


Thé Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1876. 

Premiums received onl mM ne Risks from 


ist January, 1876. to mber, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
Premiams Policies net marked off Ist 


TOMUALY, WO. 200.5 icc seveccsocscee-setece 172,260 OF 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... ... . $7,101,457 73 
No Policies have been issued upon Lite 

Risks, noe ngs Fire disconnected with 
Premiums marked ed off from ™ Janpery, 

876, to 31st December, 1876. . . $5,061,095 12 


Losses paid during the same period.,.... $1,865,193 9 





Returns of Premiums and Expenses..,. $1,038,410 35, 
TpeGompany has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank,‘and other Stocks .. ..$11,068,700 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise 1,779,300 00 
al Estate and Bonds and Mortgag 267,000 00 
‘Interest and sundr — and cisimes ‘due 
the Company, es Bt .......ceeees 402,350 19 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.. 1,812,504 38 
OU UD NEMinc<incctene enceccnstecesecses 00 012 74 
Total Amount of Assets....,.........- $15,694,867 31 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
‘terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
» ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
_ be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 





} TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONES, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
_ CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE 
|W. H. H. MOOR ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWIS CUR ROB’T B. MINTUR 
| CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHAL 
JAMES LOW GEORGE W. LAN 
DAVID LANE, RO. 2b, STUART 
GORDON W. BORNHAMJ DE FOREST 
DANIELS. MILLER, ‘FRED’'K CHAUNC 
WM. STURGI CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. ADAM T. SACKETT, 
WILLIAM E.DODGE, HORACE GRAY, 
ROYAL PHELPS EDM W. CORLIES 
’ THOMAS F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
| C. A HAND. WILLIAM BRYCE 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, M H. FOGG, 
| WILLIAM H. WEBB: _ PETER V. KING. 
| CHARLES P. BURDETT, 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORB, 24 Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 








se TE 
NITED STATED 


| iL.LE"*E; 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
—>— ORGANIZED 1850 ——-- 
ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


| APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


weve JISCONTED ax 7: 


ON PRESENTATION. 
JAMES BUBLL, - - PRESIDENT. 


HENRY Ma EAMEWI 


Drexel Hulldine, Cor. Wail aud Broad Sts. 

















HOME 
INSURANCE GOMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


CE, No. 185 BROADWAY 
ForrTY-SEVENTH bine: dicble Spins Be van, St ae of the Company on the first day of 


CASH CAPITAL, - ip Saw 
Reserve for Re-insurance - * 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends _ - =e » 


Net Surplus =" = 


- * = = $8,000,000 00 
- - - a . = 1 . 464 
243,402 
- - o - ,002 »783 























Cash 484 Balhbe SAAT id, PAWS el oa be cose. bod Sivugssgsssdasepssvoccescccccseccece 
Bonds and Mortgages, z 
patted t secrete a oapbee 
state and City Bon A ANE ETERS pate Ss, Fi 
Loans on Stock Stan amin ia Securit 700,570 
Balance in TF + nal davgcagosteesthetetoochonee R Joocebet 
Premiums due and wnedilected sted 0: mn Boticies issued ai this Oitice.. soges 

* otal. wee eteee PCPS SOEEe cesses PTI hee oT ee eeee . 

ABI TIES. 


Claims for Losses outstand on lst January, 
Dividends pO _— “ 


teebecceseeeteeters o. 











Peet Preece Peeetessecseette® 





LEI cee 


$243,408 94 


“SARE 
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Veuleciea 


es= 
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o ite 
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June 14, 1847. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL. STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFH ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES.’ 


120 Broadway, New York. 


——- err , 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. : 


For the Year ending December. 31st, 1876. 

































Net Assets, January Ist, 187G........... .cecsecccecgecsseqeesseee ERT 2 Scandia $27,677,630 S87 
INCOME. Eds 
PFOMIUMB... .......seccecccececcccescccccseeeeerrescns do. 8teten-aeessees Pewee tt ebee 
Interest ¢ and WIEN cs cacodeccestasnce Seasscctaiect cesed Die ccccugamenmunenensens at a Ho 30 39— __ 9,342,541 67 67 
$36,920,172 54 54 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Ciaims by death and matured Endowments............. AR EP, peepee $2,200,039 94 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annaities.. «2,970,387 61 
Dividend on Capital .... f rf 
State, County, and City Taxes. foie ceceerlleliiicccsceneeeeeees 70,911 OF 
Contingent inking aE 30 Autenen 100,000 
Comantestonsy Purchase of Commissions, Agency Expenses, and Faye sap. 
cians’ Fees ... ... od oe 
Salaries, Law Expenses. Postage, and Exchange... 691 ig 
‘Advertising, } Printing, Building, and other Expenses. . 204,626 U— 6,503,459 64 
Net Cash Assets, December 31st, 1876.......... ee ee a ee Bs ET ne ee $30,416,719 90 
ASSETS. 





Bonds and Mortgages oe $16,287,264 45 
Real Estate in New York and Boston. ‘and purchased a under ‘foredlosure :: ote 
U. 8. Stoeks and Stocks authorized by the laws of the State of New York... 5,004,015 60 








SODAS, GROG...» sc <7 4 pac. ce cone- 500, J0 Faprencbecagce | w0eG 20ct nc29cgasaceeces 300 00 
Loans secured by ‘United States and State and i Bonds and Stocks 
authorized by the laws of the Scate of New YOrk.......0.+e+.seceee-ee 1,981,820 00 
COR I vcsecns, |. nade gan. csccnase+<qbeccaniestbancseceresese ane 100,819 65 
o> on Yee in ae and other Depositories, ON iNteTeSt.......cceeeree sree as 4 rs 
? ACCOUDES..cccccccece: 0e-cocrcepeceesertes poe eetcavcccce eeeet 
alance of Agen ccounts ee $30,416,719 90 
Interest and Rents due and accrued........... ....++ eye tances $348,552 95 
Premiums due and Lg CEEMIBIB.. oc ccccccccccccccccccccvccdeccccccedeetes . 158,460 00 
Peteered: een go seu nthe Cont and Browliaah' su Gold on URE array soe : 
0! an 
arket Value of Stocks over Cost an emium on ct) 1,818,214 si 
Total Assets, December 3ist, 1876. Foy TAL Pent $: Su3eatt 
Total Liabilities, including Reserve for reinsurance of all existing policies,.... saerae cone 1,141 i 
Total Undivided Surplus over Total Liabilities. . . . . . . + $5,503, ro " 
Computed Undivided Surplus on Tontine Policies over legal reserve.... .....++.+++ a 35.020, 
New Business in ners, 7,398 Policies, asSuring..........ccccccceesece eeeencee Rested $3 
Outstanding Bisks ........6c+.cessccceeeeeceereececeeseeecs bdSetedese ebncetsee Bevdecsbedsibe Hes ‘ 935: 38 

















From the undivided surplus, exclusive of $800,000 reserved by the Finance Committee for contingencies, 
wreeay dividends will be declared available on settlement of next annual premium to participating 
licie: 
sans The > valuation of the olictes outstanding has been made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the state of w York. bh oe ey; fir ry { Actuaries. 


The Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance nanaen of. the State of New York 
(made after an examination into the condition of the Society, which occupied the Chief Exam- 
iner of the Department, with ten of his accountants, nearly three months) concludes as follows: 


“The examination has been of the most thorough and searching character. and the Superintendent 
believes that no cerporation doing an insurance business has been subjected to severer tests than this Soci- 
ety has, nothing nevend been taken for granted, but every item, botho oe, under th the Chet wconscletittousl 
and exhaustively scrutinized. To accumsan 9 this, a force of ao persons, under Chief Examiner of i 


Devartment, has been pendily ongs ed for nearly threé mont! uperin' mesh maepe 
being able to state that the f this investigation shows the Ley pe naivenc vot then 2 i m. ang 
8 time as in 


thatif the same energy and Fapilit ty are displayed. in its fom t ue tne, oe 
** Superintendent.” 





past a career of solid commercial prosperity 1s before it. 


The Report of a Committee of Policyholders and Representatives of Policyholders (after an 
examination extending over a period of more than two months, assisted by a full corps of or 
perts and accountants) concludes as follows : 

“ The business of this Society has been conducted with en 
growth since incorporated, in } , counting, as it does, nearly ~ a nd about $5. rplus 
profits, according to the SBoctety's statement, shows uncommon in vigor on oe he seen ot ty € chi 
officers and directors, and, in the opinion of f this Committee, places the Equitable ife Assurance Society in 
the front rank of institutions of its kind. 

“ All of which is respectfully submitted. 


“E. D, MORGAN, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 


x pbulity.s ont ayetem, and ito un rallelen 


CHA RES 8. SMITH. MORRIS K. JESUP, 
CORNELIUS Ni, Bhlss. J. M. MORRISON, 
C. G. PRANCKL F. D. TAPPEN,” 


The full Report of the Superintendent of Insurance, and the full Report of the Commit- 
tee of Policyholders and Representatives of Policyholders, have been printed, in pamphlet 


form, avd may be obtained by application to the Society or to any of its agents throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


The following is the Report of the Finance and Executive Committee of the Society : 


The thorough investigation into the affairs and condition of the Equitable Life Assurance en 
atives of Poleyholdere, has not reigned in the slichtase dcgres the comounsy texatentnann 
‘0 no’ e slightest e ™ 
Ing and Special Committees of the Board o of 2 ectors. —A ener the Biand- 

n presenting e ety, for the Finance Committee state that they have during 
that year given much attention and labor to the consideration of i 8 y em by which the basipons of the 
Society is conducted and its expenses regulated; i and have d enforcement of all rules and 
methods for Deinging fogn the expenses of the Soc vratoon ociety oty to and continuing the same atthe lowest standard 

grea 0, a 
The undivided surplus fund of the Society is much larger than is requisite for the continuance of div- 
idends to policyaolders without Gutanticn, and, “i 
investments, the ¢ Commnh + . - te n ma to guard against even unexpected depreciation in 
undred ousa’ rs of the said undivided surplus be withheld from divisi 
omens policyholders until further order of this Committee, or of the Board, to cover any possible | loss 
ccing from the vyise of estate and As coonrae® . a of 
ng the past six months eriod of unexampled depre 
dere Commitese efami gh its own Committees. AP, am pertmen tof the 
inations, for Seorouganies of detail and serutiny in all —— 
in the history of corporation: 





sion in business ty 
State, and a Policyholders’ 
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'THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Interest received and accrued............ 2 ae «eee + $2,164,080 81 
Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 18%6....... 237,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 


seeeteeere 








‘Total = - * = $37,084,693 51 
Losses by death.....cccesscsccsccscccccedectencesccccccecssveccess $1,047,648 42 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............ 2,516,681 16 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees.. 373,001 67 : 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, de. - 376,694 33 » 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks............. seceee 140,232 33 
Om Other StOCKS....0c2.ccedccccciccdccdcccccccccccccccscece Janqnenes 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total * = - = > $32,730,898 20 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand..........0...+s0+++ $1,427,983 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market i 

value $10,311,045 67)..°:.. Lacacehatetees decasek eoaase JUPAS 529 91 
Real estate..........2-00- Rah work quenle cadecanscccaet ccccececes 2,041,576 46 

This includes real estate puseheeed unde foreclosure, amount- 

ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 

parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 

pect to realize at least its cost. 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 

sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security). .........-.0----eeeeceeeceeees 17,354,837 84 
* Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to. $3,659,490)...........cceeeeecceeeeee 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual. premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877..,........++ 4. fKe STE 28.0 ree 


* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 


MOMMA)» « 5 oles 8o- hocbanegsad- bene apepqcdecccccee Se eae . 125,027 15 
i ONIN a5 cdiea caccccccesc¥aghdqedscceccedcccnscccessa . 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. ist, pS EE 300,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost............. PP ee 580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. ist,1877 + «© #€$33,311,413 86 


Appropriated as follows : 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877.............. 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.............cee--eeeee er we 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium.............seecceeceecscsess 29,634,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 517,504 84 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance..........cccccececeececess 17,088 32— 30,684,597 96 


$314,440 98 
201,152 21 





Divisible surplus at 4 per Cemt.......ccccscscccccccccecscetees $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N. ¥. State Standard at 41 per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR 6,514 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUE INSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. Ist, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 





Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876........ Lb eiidgieedqivnatenned dqneddagad $126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jame Isty 1877 ..........ccccscccccccccsccecscvceesees 127,748,473 00 
TRUSTEES: 

a 
MORRIS FRANELIN, DAVID DOWs, ISAAC OC, KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8, MILLER, JOHN MAIRS, WM. H, APPLETON, 
ROBERT B, COLLINS, WILLIAM BARTON, LOOMIS L, WHITE, 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


H. B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
JNO. M, FURMAN. 
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Karns and ~ Garden, 
NEGLECT OF OF PASTURES. 


Tus is the only conutry fn the orld, the 
Chicago Times says, where any,pretensions are 
made to good farming that no attention is 
given to im roving pastures. In taking upa 








new farm, pest portién is invariablyiset 
apart f0r the’ » After the best epee 
are planted, ba sown. to 


serope ge Meas 

as they will pay the a of cultivation, ‘the | 
land is seeded down to grass. This is cut and 
cured for hay, till the farmer is ashamed of the 
small amount he gets from an@acre,.when he 
concludes that he Will convert fhe fidld into-s 
pasture. Heseldom seems to think that his 
pasture is his great source of wealth*s that ‘his 
cows get from it the materials which furnish 
milk; that the grase it produces makes most of 
the bate beef, and mutton he has fo sell; and 
that all his young cattle obtain their living 
from the pasture about seven months in every 
year. He seems to forget that he and“his 
teams work dil summer chiefly to obtain food 
which the stock consumes /during the winter, 
while his pastures furnish.a supply for a longer 
period, without-any labor being expended upon 
them. 

Land once turned out to pasture is dcomed 
to neglect so. long-as it is déyoted to that pur- 
pose. Weeds and bushes are permitted to 
spring up and’ Spread at will. 
places becomes killed out, the spots are allowed 
to remain barren. A large proportion of the 
stock kept in the pasture are yarded at night, 
and most of their droppings are left, when they 
are taken to ¢ultivate fields. Even those that 
fall on the pasture are not broken up and scat- 
tered, as they shouid be. The rank grasses 
which spring up, but which are uot’ eaten by 
the stock, are allowed to go to seed,and in 
this way gradually extend over a large portion 
of the ground; No Western farmer thinks to 
apply farm-yard, mineral, or commercial fertil- 
izers to his pasture. Ifa portion of it happens 
to become rieh by the cattle, sheep, or colts 
remaiuing on it during the night, the chances, 
are that he will plow it up and put it in culti,,, 
vated crops; and turn out.another piece of 
land that is in too poor condition to produce 
cora, grain, or hay. 

In Engiand pastures receive constant atten- 
tion and increase in productiveness year by 
year. They are generally in so high a state of 
fertility that a good crop of hay may be har- 
vested from them, if the stock is taken off, as 
is done occasionally. They are manured like 
lands which produce annual crops, the fer- 
tilizers being applied late in the fall or very 
early in the spring. They are ordinarily mown 
at least once every season, so as to keep down 
the weeds and coarse grasses. By cutting 
them. off, short grasses spring up, while the 
weeds and rank grasses that are cut down help 
enrich the soil. The turf, once well estab- 
lished, may not be turned during a century ; 
but it is occasionally scarified by a utensil 

-made- especially for theypurpose, so as to lay 
bare some fresh soil, on which the seed of more 
valuable grasses may be sown. A great variety 
of grasses is produced on English pastures and 
attention is givem to seeding peculiar soils and 
locatiors with grasses that are adapted to 
them. In this country little or no attention is 
given to this matter, but the grasses are left to 
establésh themselves as best they will. In some 
localities white clover, redtop, and blue grass, 
all good»pasture grasses, will, by a process of 
self-seeding or extension of their roots, estab- 
lish themselves over a considerable amount of 
ground. Under unfavorable circumstances, 
however, sofrel, burdock, thistles; aud :coarse 
grasses will take possession of the land. 

ER 


FAMILY’ LABOR. 


Mr. GEO. E. WARING, JR., says, in one of his 
“‘Ogden Farm Papers”: 

“T'am told that in some of the villages of 
Cape Cod nearly every member of every ta:nily 
who is either too old, or too young, or too feeble 
for regular work is con-tantly employed, from 
one end of the year to the other, m tying the 
strings into Denuisou’s tags. Lo anvther vil- 
lage in Massachusetts, which is surrounded by 
pine lands and where pine trees, are-the, chief 
crop of all but the best land, the only money- 
produeing industry of the community is the 
manufactory of ‘kits’.for mackerel. Any one 
who has the curiosity to investigate the extent 
to which the so called. ‘notions’ sre, sold will 
be amazed at the aggregate amount of hand 
labor, not requiring the assistance of machine- 
ry, that is constantly employed. The making 
of paper-boxes alone is doubtless supporting 
thousands of families. The braiding of straw 
for hats is also widely extended, an@ probably.a 
careful investigation. would show thata number 
of persons equal to the country and’ village 
population of the whole of New England might 
be supported. by the work of women and chil-. 
dren and aged people—doing work that is done 
only*by band. Of one thing we may be sure. 
Should an attempt be made to concentrate the 





As the grass in 4 


THE I ND HP ENDEN ?. 


families of thirtyor forty farmers into @ village, 
there would be no difficulty in finding some 
single branch of industry that would furnish 
employment for the inefficient members of the 
community,” Ef'the locations and conditions of 
the villages were'suitable, a far more attractive 
and profitable field fs open in the very pro- 
ductive industry of ‘taking summer boarders.’ 
The experience of yillage summer,boarding- 
apes leer ample 3 Pildete 


Ri ‘too; the field for oo-oplhetiiltadhs! 
try in every branch of agriculture is almost 
unlimited. Whatever one man can do alone— 
whether in the way of breeding improved 
stock, cultivating grain er root crops, making 
butter or cheese, or selling anything that he 
may produce—may be much better and more 
effectively done if twenty of his near neigh+ 
bors are engaged in the same interests, and if 
their forces aré united to secure the best males, 
the best seeds and implements, the best means 
of manufacture, and the best reputation in the 
market. } 

‘We are, of course, a Very long way off from 
any such radical change of our customs as the 
village idea suggests, and in one sense it is a 
waste of words to talk about the details of a 
general scheme that nobody as yet thinks of 
attempting. On the other hand, however, all 
thoughtful men who are interested in agricul- 
tural questions are considering with no little 
apxiety the importaut problem as to what is to 
become of Eastern agriculture, with its best 
boys and girls jumping at every chance to run 
away from it. So long as this general truth is 
accepted we may as well begin thinking, and 
thinking very seriously, about the ultimate 
means of relief, Some day some radical steps 
will become necessary, and they will be more 
easily taken if taken at once and in advance 
of the driving necessity. These considerations 
are quite enough to justify a good deal of 
thinking and no little writing on the subject.’ 
EEE 


MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT TREES. 


WHAT may be now a tender, quick-growing 
sprout will in October be a strong, woody 
‘branch, and perhaps a branch just where it is 
not wanted, and which must be removed by the 
use of a saw or strong knife. At the right 
time the shoot could have been rubbed off, and 
not only the trouble of removing the branch 
avoided, but the useless growth would have 
been directed to parts where it was needed. 

If one has a-careful eye to his young trees, he 
can, by rubbing off a bud or ‘shoot here aud 
pinching a shoot there, so direct the growth 
that by the time the trees come into bearing 
they will be of proper form and very little 
work will be required of the pruning-saw and 





a ne limbs are to be removed from neg- 
lected trees, this month or next (according to 
locality—at any rate, when the spring growth 
is made and the leaves have attained full size 
and substance) is by many preferred for the 
work, a3 wounds now heal rapidly. Cut all 
large wounds smooth with a drawing-knife and 
cover with shellac varnish, melted grafting- 
wax, or thick paint. 

Borers do not breed in the tree, as some sup- 
pose. Every borer in the tree wentin. The 
parent winged insect laid the egg on the bark. 
‘the little borer. hatched out at-once bored its 
way ioto the tree, and there it will stay until it 
comes out as a perfect insect, or is cut out, or 
is punched to death in the hole. But please 
observe, no patent stuff that is to be laid in the 
crotch of the tree, no stuff that you may paint 
on the trunk, no ‘finvigorator’’ or anythiog 
that you apply to the soil, to be taken up by the 
roots and thus poison the borer, will be of any 
earthly use. While you are fusslng with such 
treatment tve borer is quietly at work, perhaps 
stopping now and then to laugh at the folly of 
the performance. Cut with knife and punch 
with wire. 

The slug, so-called, but which is really a 
calerpillar, will appear, especially on the pear 
and cherry-leayes, and, unless checked, often 
makes sad work, It is a dark-green leech-like 
creature, that leaves a slimy trail. Slaked lime, 
dusted from a coarse bag at the end of a pole, 
will soon-end it. Ina dry time fine dust from 
the road may be thrown iuto the trees with 
good effect, 





FODDER CROPS. 


TuE Scientific Farmer says: 

‘‘ Huogarian grass should be planted where a 
seeding of grass has failed ; and, with a liberal 
dressing of artificial manures, will well repay 
the labor spent. When yrass has run out, too, 
plowing, manuring, and seeding to Hunga- 
rian will secure a large amount of a valuable 
fodder crop. As a general fodder crop there is 
none, so reliable, perhaps, as Indian corn. It 
will; with good manuring and proper planting, 
produce eight tons per acre. In the light of 
recent investigations, yellow field-corn is prob- 
ably preferable to the sweet variety. It may 








sti] be planted. Plant in drills three and a 
half feet apart, to allow of good cultivation 


and that the corn may mature. Where tlie 
plants are much crowded the resulting fodder 
will be watery and contain little nutriment.’’ 
The same authority says in relation to haying: 
‘* Chemical analyses and common experience 
have proven that grass cut when tm blossom is 
better for milch cows than when cut later. 
For-horses and working cattle it is"better when 


farmers dry hay too much. Cured) grase is far 
better every way ; cheaper to make and better 
feed. Grass cit inthe morning and shaken 
up once or twice in a good hay-day is cured 
enough, as a rule, to be carted to the barn im 
the afternoon. With a good mowing-machine 
to do the work quickly, time may also be saved 
by not cutting until the dewis off. Or the 
same result will be) obtained by late cutting 
in the afternoon. The grass lying flat prevents 
the dew from getting to the ground and only 
the top is moistened.” 


SULPHUR FOR SWINE. 
Tue Louisiana Home Journal says: 


“‘Whether hogs require sulphur as an essen- 
tial to health or whether it is sought by them 
asa condiment may not be discovered. But 
one thing is true, they devour it with greed 
whenever itis to be found. It is for this pur- 
pose probably that they will eat large quanti- 
ties. of soft coal, which contains a large 
amount of sulphur. Perhaps thisis the most 
economical method of supplying hogs with 
sulphur during winter, when they require a 
good deal of carbor. But in summer it is best 
to feed it to them in substances which contain 
less carbon, on account of their producing lees 
beat. Mustard is one of the best things for 
this purpose, and some of it should be sown in 
every pasture into which hogs are turned. If 
hogs are kept in or are in small yards, it is 
well to supply them with wild mustard, that 
grows in the fields or highways, or to cultivate 
some of the best varieties for them. They will 
eat its leaves, its flowers, seeds, and stalks. 
‘*Some years ago we had occasion to buy a 
large quantity of Hocking Valley (Ohio) coal. 
It was stored in a lot in rear of a factory, 
easily entered by the neighbors’ hogs, which 
were permitted to run at large in the town. 
On several occasions these hogs were ob- 
served to be eating the coal, and became such 
a nuisance that they were excluded. They ap- 
peaped to select the purest lumps, or those 
which on the fire would yield the most tar— 
melting, so tospeak. These hogs were many 


= them very fat, not seeming to require 
‘ood,’ 


WHAT DO WE STRAIN 0 OUT OF 
MILK ? 


IwaD the opportunity recently of examin- 
ing, under the microscope, certain minute 
brownish particles which were removed from 
milk by cloth strainers, after it had been 
strained in the usual way through wire gauze. 
These brown particles were determined by our 
village doctor, aman of no mean attainments 
in his profession, to be of ‘‘ pavement epithe- 
lium,” which must have come from the iaterior 
of the udder. The straining-cloth was double, 
and a good many of these particles were ar- 
rested by the second fold. In addition to these 
epithelial scales, there were multitudes of very 
minute hairs, so small that they were hardly 
visible as a downy dust to the naked eye. 
Now, it is certain that the presence of epithe- 
lium in milk is a great incitement to change, 








Pandit may be to changes unfavorable to high 


flavor in the butter. One to whom I spoke 
about this sees in these impurities important 
aids to digestion, and thinks he would be 
actually “flying in the face of a beneficent 
Providence” to strain them out. This is only 
another argument in favor of the view that 
factory butter cannot really compete with that 
which is produced im the very best private 
dairies. Straining the milk as it is drawo 
without question separates many of these par- 
tieles, as well as of the fine bairs, at the outset, 
from the milk, so that their iufluence for good 
or ill is of but short duration.’’—American 
Agriculturist. 


<a 
THINNING FRUIT. 


AccorDING to The Scientific Farmer, thin- 
ning of fruit on pear, peach, and choice apple 
trees is too little practiced. By removing the 
small and gnarly specimens the forces of the 
tree will be saved to perfect the better ones, 
which will, hence, bring a much higher price. 
' This idea is past the theoretical stage, having 
been proved by extensive practice among all 
the best growers. Summer pruning, too, is a 
neglected art, except with the leading fruit 
raisers. Pinching the buds of young trees on 
those branches where the development is ex- 
cessive is far preferable to the cutting of 
branches later. Grape-vines especially are 


pruning may be combined, by selecting a few 
fruiting shoots and remoying all the rest by 
pinching off the buds and tender shoots. A 





dozen bunches to each grape-vine are enough. 


more nearly rpé, But not” woody. As‘ rule,” 


best treated in this way. In them thinning and~ 
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GO WEST. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New York Journal 
of Commerce says, speaking of his personal ob- 
servations at the West: 


“Tt is to be regretted that the thousands of 
our unemployed people do not seek the agri- 
cultural regions of the West for employment. 
There they could utilize their labor in produc- 
ing, instead of at present lying idle as mere 
consumers. It is a pity our laws will not justify 
the enforcement of labor for fair remuneration. 
During the present harvest thousands of unem- 
ployed men could be economically worked, both 
to themselves and to the farmer, if they could 
or would only apply. The consumers in all the 
large cities who have no visible means of sup- 
port should seek agriculture and become pro- 
ducers.” 

a 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


--»-A piece of pasture should by all means 
be provided for the swine, especially for young 
pigs. This insures health and healthful 
growth. An acre or two of orchard seeded to 
clover, with an open shed for shelter during 
storms, would be found very valuable. Keep 
only grade pigs of a good breed and feed 
liberally. This is the secret of cheap pork. A 
mixture of salt, sulphur, and charcoal given 
occasionally will be useful. Four ounces of 
each will be enough for a week's supply for 12 
full-grown pigs. Pure water should be given 
plentifully. 


+---The American Agriculturist very justly 
says: ‘‘ Cows are now in their prime, and just- 
ice should be done them by using care and skill 
inthe dairy. June butteris the best of the 
season and may be packed so as to keep per- 
fectly for a year. Use only the best quality of 
salt, the price of which is really no object, con- 
sidering that only one ounce of it goes toa 
pound of butter, and the difference in the 
quality of the salt may easily make 5or 10 cents 
a pound variation in the value of the butter.”’ 


.... Professor Sanson, of the Gregnon College 
of Agriculture, France, has tested the compara- 
tive nutritive value of the bran versus barley 
meal in the feeding of pigs. The animals 
selected were Berkshires, under three months 
old; allowing them a fortnight to be accus- 
tomed to their special cribs—a point never to 
be lost sight of when experimenting with live 
stock. The result was found to be that, scien- 
tifically and pecuniarily, bran was not only 
better, but much cheaper than barley meal. 


....A new grove of giant trees has recently 
been discovered in California, about 100 miles 
south of the famous greve of Yosemite, 6,000 
feet above the level of the sea. Instead of be- 
ing a small cluster of 30 or 40 trees, like the 
Yosemite grove, it contains over 10,000 trees 
and covers a section of country six miles 
square. The ages of the largest are estimated 
at between 1,200 and 4,000 years, while there 
are also thousands of young ones from 100 to 
to 1,000 years old. 


....In view of the great partiality of the 
potato-bug for the egg-plant, it is well to grow 
in pots until of good size, and then put out in 
a rich spot. Hand-pick the insects or poison 
them. 
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Unlike PARIS GREEN it dissolves in water, 
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J. B. & J. ™. CORNELL. 


Office: 141 Center Street; New York. 


GARDEN, ENGINE, & 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 








r 
without th 
Pump. Send 
Ara euAN. Sole 


for large illustrated Circular. J. 
Proprietor and Manufacturer. Providence, R. 1 








FLORENCE O OILSTOVE, 
‘or Heating or Cooking. 

TWO STOVES IN ONE. 
Safe, 

Odorless and Durable. 
Can be used without chimney, 
flues, as it generates no smoke 
: or noxious gases. 

i Meats and Bread cooked 
this stove are better flavor- 
and — digestible than 

when. cook coal or wood. 


TH Et HEATER 
furnishes.an abundant su 
ply of pure, moist heat, y 

y regulated to any desired tem- 
The Cook, with Baker. perature. 


The FLORENCE received the only Centennial 
Medel awarded to Oil Stoves. Report of the Judges: 
“Tt is simple in construction, easily managed, and 
well adapted to its intended ‘purpose.” 

MADE BY THE 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS., Manufacturers of 

THE BEST SEWING MACHINES. | 

General Agencies—39 Union Square, New York; 
476 Washington St., Boston; 66 Lake St., Chicago, 

ASE FOR WARMING DWELL- 
INGS GREEN-HOUSES 


URNING = HoT WATER. 


OILERS 1s, 


182 Center ew York. 


OTIS & iach 
51 Power's mock. 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
Manufacture every description of 
VITRIFIED, SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 
Standard Quality. 
Customers can select from a 
@ assortment of Stench-Traps, 
Connections, and every article be- 
e. 


longing to the trad 
Peanedd " superior to any 




















ywer-Pipe made in this country. 





WINGHESTER REPEATING HIFLE MODEL 1678. 


PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 187¢, 






THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


Forthe HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NHECHSSITY 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can &nd nothing better. It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 
HANDY, ACCURATS, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRB. For Illustrated Price-list and Pamphiet o 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


WEW HAVEN CONRK. 





SESE po frizerator, Water-Cooler, and Filter, 


mun tal BA L -M + i Seed, kind of 
IF YOU: WANT A varm or Garden Scods, teptoments, or 1% Water Street. N. ¥. 


<=s5 Machinery, send for circular oF call on 


A. B. COHU, 


°F One door from Fulton St. 





see SST 
SAVE MONEY, TIME, LABOR, AND PATIENCE 


BY USING 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. 


IT IS THE BEST Ba tat te aA ZINC, and LINSEED ais 5 proper ore 
RE Y FOR It 


ae ae’ red, . with er, ete,, 
HOROUGI Y RELIABL! 
or re one can apply it. 


gallon to a barr; 


ga AMPLE SERRDS.. with hundreds of referenc mag hg ae 
N our dealer not ha 


TIONAL MIXED PAINT... If 


THE BRU 


MIXED PAINT HADES. "it ae easily 
Pure white and every possible tint or color, in any quantity, from one 


of address. anh for 


S ericr ances DO 
NOT BE DECEIVED BY LOW-PRICE PAINTS, WHICH ARE INFERIOR 


IN QUALITY AND UNRELIABLE. 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT GCO., 


(LIMITED), 


P.-O. BOX 3951, 


“Desbrosses and West Streets, New York. 





PATENT CHEMICAL METI 


CREAT REDUC 





PAINT, 


ION IN PRICES. 


E. G, KELLEY’S PATENT CH&MICAL METALLIC PAINT, all shades, gro i il 
ready for use. Put up in cans, kegs, and barrels. Price 50 cents to $1 per malton. Sena for card: ~ —— 


and festimoniais. 
es AS ey fat 50 cents a gallon. 


ROOF PAINT for tin roofs, and LIQUID SLATE PAINT and RUBBER.PAINT for 


D OIL, 50 cents a gallon. ROOFING ODL, 40 cents a gallon. 


NEW YORK CITY OIL CoO.,124 Maiden Lane, Wi Y. 











Feo Trading Purposes. The pve poke ar composition of other metals. 
at 


TO WATCH SPECULATORS! 


We have the best Imitation Gold Watch in the Market for 


ly resem’ 

pistes cb, except Uy a chemionl tart hea 
@ chem And 
ithas the virtues requisite to male it 

© best substitute for gold known. 
GENCINE AMERICAN. MOVEMENT, 
5 BET ANSION BALANCE, BEAUTIFUL- 
RAVED OR ENGINE TURNED 
TING UASES, and ot in HAT 


; 42 H T 

‘ ij eae sr PROBS or bd Be 
E to $100, and if you wish ~: w for your 
wn try this, 


on jteam.- 
nufactories ,and other plages where 
is required, ‘and gives — on 
ene: them b: aon o 


to ai 
will te sent €.0.D. w 
remits $3 on account. 


ti ert 
the custom Soe nd 


Ht 
h. But ll the W. 
gene raat Sy el ee i Registered 
to 
Tnited Sickea, ” any Post Office in the 


WE SELL THE WATCH WITHOUT 
= THE OHAIN FOR $10. 


J. BRIDE_& CO, 


Clinton Place, & No. #1 Eighth Street, N. Y. 


bane ie CHAINS JF, 
weigh about Fifty Pen: ' 
in UF yy habe Pens 





FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD: SCALES 


MADE ‘WITH THE 


LATEST AND MOST. VALUABLE IM- 





= = = = 
SCALES 
THE WORLD’S STANDARD. 
RECEIVED HIGHEST MEDALS AT 
WORLD’S FAIR, London, - = = 1851 
WORLD’s FAIR, New York, = = 185 
WORLD’S FAIR, Paris, - - = oe 
WORLD’S FAIR, Vienna,- - = 1873 
WORLD'S FAIR, Santiago Chili), tev 
WORLD’S FAIR, Philadelp ia,- 1876 


FFEE A CEM 

COR EE AM IND CUE on Gk 
for MILES's ALARM MO! 

Agents 107M TRBANKS & Co., 31 
























































ree N ; A 
FAIR ANK  & CO., 166 Baltimore st., Baltimore, Md. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 53 Camp street, New Orleuns, 
FAIR NKS & CO,, 216 Main sven), Bamle. N.Y. 
FAIRBAN & - roadway, cute Be 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 403 St. Paul street, Modtreal. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 34 King William st., Lon 
FA Ss y, BROWN &CO., 2 Milk street, ete, 

ass. 
ralnsaae © EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadel- 
a, Pa. 

FAIR KS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 
FAIR KS, MORSE & CO., Cineinna: Ohio 
s R = bens & » Clowgiand. , Ohio. 
FAIR NKS, MORSE 4 Louisville. 
FAIR KS & CO.. St. Loui 
FAIRBANKS S AUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Cal 














AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 





EIGHT SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Three Sizes for H 


9 Pow 
These unrivaled Machines completely “distanced 
all competition in the great six monthg’ trial on the 
jai Grounds, at Fhiladep hy, /2 in 

ble m (conta 


q amount of work performed b 

ti by oy he n yearstord nary wear 

yet at its close, the ‘ines used were in as good 
working condition as at the commencement. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN &.PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, Philadelphia. 
a for Descriptive Catalogue, with Prices. 


AGENTS. 
gh 5 ALLEN & Co., 189 and 191 Water Street, New 


wee. Banox & Sons, 51 and 52 North Market Street, 
ston 
vb 4 paneer & Co., 44 Canal Street, Provi- 
ence 
J. M.CHILDS & Co., 12 and 14 Fayette Street, Utica, 


yoTeEtE & AVERY, 44 and 46 State Street, Rochester, 
Ev: N, FRISSELLE & Co.,, 10 South. Salina 


an yracuse, N.Y. 
LEY & Co., 397 Water Street, Bridgeport, 


‘PAINT. 





has Proved to be the Best. 


THE AVERILL PAINT, 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 
Centennial Exhibition. 


“ Your pain: Hae a Poe house looks 
beautiful, eS acy 
sar Harbor, N. Y. 





Sup’t Huck Sonate Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Send for sample card and testimonials to the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO,, 


32 BURLING SLIP, New York; 
171 EAST RANDOLPH S8T., Chicago; 
132 EAST BIVER ST., Cleveland. 





Ground ines; ‘Bone seunies — 


New X¢ 





= 


and ory, Nowa invitea a f 
wow fame are to sen Or 










Use none but that which that which. Experience | 


was aweutes. the Highest Premiam at 


“Your ollie he yreuins a durable and their 
feags ee form renders thet dou doubly poate. 
audner a ¢ Chron N.Y. t 

“five years your Int. It wears eye 
better than SE ph » E. E, TOWN 


of 





jt ia 
& oD 
reisioisé tani Endive 


$100.00 | IN COLD 


trial Exposttion, over o st 
io ax day@’ practical tests, conducted ranet. 
a EE HE 


MEDICAL. 












H. T. HELMBOLD’S 


Concentrated Fluid Extract 


BUCHU. 


Owing to spurious articles palmed 
upon the public for the past five years, 
on the reputation of my preparations, 
Iam forced to make 
in my labels and wrappers. 


a radical change 
The Genu- 
ine, from my original recipe, is 
printed in Carmine ink and prepared 
by the H. T. Helmbold Manufacturing 
Co., 80 Platt Street, New York. 





SANDALWOOD 


possesses a much greater power in restOring toa 
healthy statethe mucous membrane of the urethra 
than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy in its action. I: is 
fast superseiding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 
sules.cure in six or eight days. No other medicine 
can do this. 

Owing to its great success, many substitutes have 
been advertised, such us Pastes, Mixtures, Pills 
Balsams, étc., all of which have been abandonea. 

Dundas Dick & Co.'s Soft Capsutes, containing Ou of 
Sandlewood, sold at all Drug Stores. Ask for cireular 
or send to 35 and 37 Woorster St., New York, for one. 


\ Cancer 





successful tice at ROME,N. Y.,for more than twen- 
ty years. usands Of persons cured of this much- 
dreaded who came from various 


parta of the 

world, are how evans witnesses of his wonderfui 
lLin ‘reseuing them from a terrible and untimely 
death. Doctors, ministers,and the poor eured free. 
Write fora circular, giving full particulars. Address 


W. J, Ps KINGSLEY. M.D., Rome, N. ¥- 





DR..G..8. BROWNE’S 


TAPE-WORM GURE. 


y known Remedy, being quiek (requiring 
Ry one 1 Bes safe, sure, and pleasant, without in- 


“a SMITH, 
SOLE AGENTS, CAPITOL AVE. DRUG STORE 
HARTFORD, Conn, 





BELLS AND CLOCKS. 












ma ~) py 
ce ren Teteecinenials. wees Co. ¢ Cineinnati,O. 


> MENEELY & KIMBERLY. 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, = i 


inde Ventas a cosas 











ELLs, 




















32 


Risino"h 








all 
aa 





UNEQUALLED OFFER. 


Full Nickel Silver Plated: 
7 Shot Revolvers a 
Premi 


71m S. 
A MONTH'S AMMUNITION FREE 


Tramps, Burglars and Thieves infest all parts 
of the Country. Every One Should go Armed, 













J Uses Regular 
Y Cartridges, kept 
by all dealers, 


flo, 


automatic act 


100 CARTRIDGES! 


d lon 
lves when 


Hammer is RAISED. 


BEST Low-priced 


Including 
Every Revolver Warranted Full 
Revolver Sci- 


Nickel Silver Plated and 


y accuracy an 

ned; 

Cylinder revo 
Address 


Best English Steel, Rified Barrel; 


Our NEW Model LONG RANGE Revolver. 


“TRA MPs’ TERROR.” 


dead] 
comb’ 
ence can 
produce- 


3 
Ay 














g 


INE TAR- 
Ys 

N 

A 


ff 


Revolver, EXT 
or Ex 


Also, 
TY D 
he Cash. Not 
1d $4.00, 


a by t 
engrave 


a TRAMP 
Thesecostly 
T way. 
for THR 
press, at our 


THREE DOLLARS 
ch 
the 


TIFICATE. 
Ra 
UPE 
D 
ood fe 
0 to WESTE 
the 
aft. 
ler 


for jongra 
3.0 





fally 
not sold in a 


a 


fer 


d inclose it w: 


EXTRA BOX of 
eC’ 





This 0! 








EVEN 





RGET CARTRIDGES FRED! 


on receip 
t case. 
ow in full an: 
9 you 
y P. 





yer Plated 8: 


*Eiiver 


Mounted Full Nickel 


ORKS PREMIUM CER 


fINE TA 
all in ele; 


dress bel 


box of ii 





GUN WORKS hereby 





ntl 
LV, 

E 

ot 


A BOX OF EXTRA 






are onl 
tor and 





WESTERN CUN W 
THE WESTERN 


Give Name of Nearest Ex. Office. 





DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John st.. New York: 
and 197 6 st., Chicago. 
A or 
PUMPS, 
draulic Garden 
Pum and 
108, DP mvard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 


THE INDEPENDENT 


All Persons fn Delicate Health who need a laxative, corrective, 
Anti-febrile, or anti-bilious medicine are advised to use 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


and for this reason: It removes all acrid matter from the bowels and regu- 
lates the secretions and excretions without impairing the strength. 
Sold by druggists everywhere. 


Geo " Burr, MERCHANT CLOTHIER, 


140 FULTON ST., NEW YORE. 
SUCCESSOR TO FREEMAN & BURR. 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing of eyery Description Ready-Made and Made to Order. 
iS Prices to Suit the Times.) 


Sc 





Srring Overcoars, | 95.0830. Surrs, | 8100 $50. Boys Sorte, bes to $20. 
pring Overcoats, i Boys Surrs, 


t2" ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY FILLED..23 
2 GENTLEMEN in any part of the country will please bear in mind that by 

Orders by Mail. 7.1. BURR'’S RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, by which more 

Orders by Mail. than 20,000 orders have been filled, they can order their clothing direct 

? . from New York, with the guaranteed certainty of receiving the most Per- 

Orders by Mail. fect rit attainatie! 

RULES for Self-Measure, Samples, Price-List,and Book of Fashions Sent Free on application. 













Jan 7 sr 


ES ey 
= wr >, _ESTERBROOK & CO 
) _ FALCON PEN 
EN NI * se 
ice 26 John St9> WME RE OPERA WS EEE. 


ew: ork 











WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
py... PLEASURE CARRIAGES 
DNV and guarantee to please in every particular those who 
may favor us with their orders, 
47 CHESTNUT STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
RARE BARGAINS » CARPETS. 
s s 2 oD . 
William 'S. Leigh, |  ou"soin:, 
(61 
Ml Late of 267 Sixth Avenue, cor. 17th St» 
lose Buyers invited to call before Bh at hn my - —_— 
Do You 


FINE 
TO BE FIRST CLASS, 
LIN H. KILLAM &CO., 
Olicloths, Mattings, Rugs, Mats, Window Shades, Curtains, Cornices, etc. 
EICHTH AVENUE, corner Eighteenth Street, 
Is NOW OFEERING NEW SPRING PATTERNS at 





J 


TH os§ Phize men 


HONE 


BROTHERS 


INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS ed ® 
THE CELEBRATED alight Hair Mattress u 


AUSTRIAN BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. 





se. 
: its. oe FREE to aut. 
Write THE WOVEN WIRE MATT 
tford, Conn., U. 8. A. 





, lighte: 
} nea "The 4 celain is enameled on Hard Metal 


[June 14, 1877 
REMEMBER THE OLD STANDARD 


FAMILY MEDICINE, 


PERRY DAVIS’ 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER 


Thirty-seven Years before the Public, 


It is a significant fact that, notwithstanding the 
long period of time that the“ PAIN KILLER” has 
been before the world, it -has not shown. he Jeast 
sign of waning popularity; but, on the contrary, the 
demand for it has steadily increased and “ Pain 
Killer” is now a household word, both at home and 
in all foreign countries where civilization exists, and 
is one of the principal means by which the mis. 
sionary is enabled to app h the heath Asan 
External and Internal Remedy. it has no equal. its 
effect is quick and sure and it can be used with safety 
Every family should have it ready for immediate 
use, in case of sudden illness. The “ Pain Killer’’ is 
sold by all Medicine Dealers in all parts of the world. 


PERBY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors, _ 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYS 


Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroo ohn Srrety be td York. 
ne Wars 1 _ ats Conn, 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 














Are invited to consult 
with us by letter or 
in rson upon 
subject of are Sole, 
cerning its Fit le, 
ity and Brice, « 

bo les and Rules 
‘for Seli-measurement 
by mail, Perfectsat- 
isfaction given or gar- 
ments may be return- 
edin tendays unworm 
and money will bé ree 
Sunded. 


Particular 
People 





HOUSE, 
818 & 820 Chostaut St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 650 Broadway, N. Y. 


FACTORIES, W NN. 
PROPRIETORS AND BA TENTHS OF ae CEL 


‘A! 
RATED 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE PITCHERS. 


Clea: Tr, and more durable than the magtel: 
CANNOT B EN OR CRACKED BY ROUGH 
USAGE, — ol 











pEYSTON, 2 





"IS 8181S GLE 






808 Broadway 


Elegance, Elasticity, Durability, Superior 
Lightness. i 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


« 





OFFICE, No. 17 NORTH &th ST, PHILA, 
(BLACKS ONLY) 
Quick-drying News and Book Inks at 
LOW cash prices a SPECIALTY. 


T. Gs SELLEW, 


DESKS, 


Office and Library Furniture, 


No. 103 Fulton Street, 


NEW YORK. 
FINE CYLINDER AND ROLL DESKS. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS 
GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE 
PIANOS. 

es UNION SQUARE, NEW. YORK, 


tZND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





. TRADE MARK 
\ HAMS 


F. A. FERRIS & CO’S~ 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS 


AND BREAKFAST BACON, ° 
264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK 





NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR, PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 
a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as In the cut. 

a er E L i &e ) 
BOo . 





A WARNER’ 
COLORIFIC 


Goi Mat 6 RAaas moose Biack.> One wpplica- 
on. . - 
pero 13 DEY STREET) WY. 




















SILVER-PLATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE PITCHERS. 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT AND THE BEST 
ARTICLE MADE. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
Boston Ornamental ton Works: 


MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 
Wrought and Cast Iron 
FOR BUILDING 2 
Iron and Wire Railing, 
Iron Crestings, 
Iron Stable Fixtures, 
Fountains, Vases, 
Garden Statuary 


Weather Vanes, 
and 
Builders’ Hardware. 
Estimates given on all kinds 
of Iron Work, 
Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


BUBIER & COMPANY, 
118 Milk Street, Boston. 
Fes 











OFFICIAL @RESS. 


EVERY BUSINESS MAN, to be successful, should 
have one, for doing his own pr inting and aduertising- 
It will pay for itself over and overa i 
and strong in construction; beauti, 
Sinish; easy and rapid in 
Cost $7 





to 8x12 inches. 


BST Sins web eerel eset 
SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


arranted TEL well knows 
Poet ARE WE LEAD. WeuITEST, 





NEST, and BEST. 
a? D TAPE %-in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 
6. 


AD R BBON, from 2% to 8 inches wide, on 
eee 


for goods of equal quality 





THE LxDaPmOEN? Paasb, Nos. 91 xv 93 Bose Stnmer 
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FRANCIS BROWN eee Sia 
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